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see if he were in it. hen he came before he 
had stood up and waved his hat io them, but 
there was no token now to tell if he were there, 
and she waited breathlessly uutil the carriage 
stopped before the side entrance, knowing then 





Author of “ Tempest and Sunshine,” “ Lena| for gure that he had come 
; oo 1? . 

Kitvers, ele., ete. “Thank God!’’ she cried, as she went out to 

Copyright, 1887, by Danis Wounss. (All rights re- meet him, bursting into tears as she said to him, 


served “*T ain so glad, and so will Miss Raynor be. She 
does not know that I wrote you. I didn’t tell 
her, for fear you wouldn’t come.”’ 

She had given him her hand and he was ho!d- 
ing it fast as she led him into the hall. She did 
not ask him when or where he received her letter. 


). 
CHAPTER IX. 


GOOD-BYE, MAX; GOOD-BYE. 


strained her eyes through the blinding snow to| 





It was a cold, stormy afternoon in March. The 


She only helped him off with bis coat, and made ! be 


many,—aud I am getting old; we both are grow- 
ing old. Yousaid soin your letter. But Maude 
is young, and in my dream she wore the bridal 
dress at the last, and I saw my own grave, with 
you beside it and Maude, and both so sorry be- 
cause I was dead. But it is better s0, and I am 
glad to die and be at, rest. If I could be what I 
once was, Oh! how I should cling to life! ForI 
love yousomuch! Oh, Max, oy know, can 
you guess how | have loved you all these years, 
and what it has cost me to give youup?” 

Max’s only answer was the hot tears he 
dropped upon her face assie wenton: ‘You 


will not forget me; thatI know; but sometime,— 
yes, sometime,—and when it comes, remem- 
r,—I was willing. 


I told Maude so. Where is 





thermometer marked six below zero, and the 
snow which bad faller the day before was tossed 
by the wind in great white clouds, which sifted 
turough every crevice of the house at the Cedars, 
and beat against the window from which Maude 
Graham was looking anxiously out into the 
storm for the carriage which had been sent to 
meet the train in which Max Gordon was expect- 
ed. He had not kept his promise to be with 
Grace at Christmas. An important law-suit had 
detained him, and as it would be necessary for 
him to f° to London immediately after its close, 
he could not tell just when he would be at the 
Cedars again. 

All through the autumn Grace had been fail- 
ing, while a cold, taken in Noveinber, had left 
her with a cough, which clung to her persistent- 
ly. Still she kept up, looking forward to the 
holidays, wheu Max would be with her. But 
when she found he was not coming she lost all 
courage, and Maude was alarmed to see how rap- 
idly she failed. Nearly all the day she lay upon 
the couch in her bedroom, while Maude read or 





sang to her or talked with her of the book which | 


had actually been commenced, and in which 
Grace was almost as much interested as Maude 


herself. Grace was acareful and discriminating | 
critic, and if Maude were ever a success sli | 


would owe much of it to the kind friend whose 
sympathy and advice were so invaluable. A por- 
tion of every day she wrote, and every evenin 
read what she had written, to Grace, who smile 
as she recognized Max Gordon in the hero and 
knew that Maude was weaving the tale mostly 
from her own experience. Even the Bush dis- 
trict and its people furnished material for the 
plot, and more than one boy and girl who had 
called Maude schoolma’am figured in its pages, 
while Grace was everywhere, permeating the 
whole with her sweetness and purity. 

‘I shall dedicate it to you,’’ Maude said to her 
one day, and Grace replied: ‘That will be kind; 
but I shall not be here to see it, for before your 
book is published I shall be lying under the 
flowers in Mt. Auburn. I want you totake me 
there, if Max is not here to do it.”’ 

“Oa, Miss Raynor,” Mande cried, dropping 
her MS. and sinking upon her knees beside the 
couch where Grace was lying, ‘“‘you must not 
talk that way. You are not going to die. I 
can’t lose you, the dearest friend I ever had. 
What should I do without you, and what would 
Max Gordon do?” 

At the mention of Max’s name a faint smile 
played around Grace’s white lips, and lifting her 
thin hand she laid it caressingly upon the girl’s 
brown hair as shesaid: ‘‘Max will be sorry for 
awhile, but after a time there will be a change, 
and I shall be only a memory. Tell him I was 
willing, aud that although it was hard at first, it 
was casy at the last.” 

What did she mean? Maude asked herself, 
while her thoughts went back to that summer 
afternoon in the log schoolhouse on the hill, 
when Max Gordon’s eyes and voice had in them 
a tone and look born of more than mere friend- 
ship. Did Grace know? Had she guessed the 
truth? Maude wondered, as, conscience-stricken, 
she laid her burning cheek against the pale one 
upon the pillow. There was silence a moment, 
and when Grace spoke again she said: “It is 
nearly time for Max to be atarting for Europe, 
or Ishould send for him to come, I wish so much 
to see him once more before I die.’’ 

‘Do you think a hundred trips to Europe 
would keep him from you if he knew you wanted 
him?’? Maude asked, and Grace replied:  ‘'Per- 
haps not. I don’t know. I only wish he were 
here.”’ ° 

This was the last of February, and after that 
Grace failed so fast that with the hope that it 
might reach him before he sailed Mande wrote 
to Max, telling him to come at once, if he would 
see Grace beforeshe dicd. She knew about how 
long it would take her letter to reach him and 
how long for him to come, allowing for no de- 
lays, and on the morning >f the first day when 
she could by any chance expect him she sent the 
carriage to the Canandaigua station, and then 
all through the hours of the long, dreary day she 
sat by Grace’s bedside, watching with a sinking 
heart the pallor on her lips and brow and the 
a= she could not mistake deepening on her 
ace 


“What if she should die before he gets here, 
or what if he should not come at all?’ she 
thought, as the hours went b 

She was more afraid o 


y. 
the latter, and when | 
she saw the carriage coming up the avenue she remember it? That was years ago,—oh! so) 





him sit down by the fire while she 
told him how ey Grace had 
failed and how little hope there 
was that she would ever recover. 

“You will help her, if anything 
can. I am going te prepare her 
now,’ she said, and, going out, she 
left him there alone, 

He had been very sorry himself 
that he could not keep his promise 
at Christmas, and had tried to find 
a few days in which to visit the Ce- 
dars between the close of the suit 
and his es rte ae for England. 
But he could not, and his passaze 
was taken and his luggage on the 
ship, which was tosail early in the 
morning, when, about six o’clock 
in the evening, Maude’s letter 
was brought to him, changing his 
plans atonce. Grace was dying— 
the woman he had loved so long, 
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and although thousands of dollars depended up- | she?’’ 
on his keeping his appointment in pot he| ‘Here!’ and Maude knelt, onnnen, by the 
must lose it all, and goto her. Sending for his|dying woman, who went on: ‘She has been 
luggage, and — a few letters of explana-| everything to me, Max, and | love her next to 
tion, the next morning found him ow his way to| you. God bless you both! Andif, in the heaven 
the Cedars, which he reached on the day when| I am going to, Ican watch over you, I will do 
Maude expected him. it, and be oiten, often with you, when you think 
She had left Grace asleep when she went to} I’m ror awed. Who was it said that? “I read it 
meet Max, but on re-entering her room found | long ago. But things are going from me, and 
her awake and leanivgon her elbow in the atti-| Heaven is very near, and the Saviour is with 
tude of intense listening. me,—-closer, nearer than you are, Max; and the 
“Ob, Maude,” she said, ‘‘was it a dream, or | other world is just in sight, where I soon shall 
did I hear Max speaking to you in the hall? Tell be, free from pain, with my poor, crippled feet 
me, is he here?”’ all strong and well, like Maude’s. Dear Maude! 
‘Yes, he is here. I sent for him and he came,” | tell her how I loved her; tell her——’’ 
Maude replied, while Grace fell back upon her} Here ber voice grew indistinct, and for a few 
pillow, whispering faintly: “Bring him at| moments she seemed tobe sleeping; then, sud- 
once,” denly, opening her oe wide, she exclaimed, as 
‘Come,’ Maude said to Max, who followed her | an expression of joy broke overher face: ‘It is 
to the sick room, where she left him alone with | here,—the glory which shineth as the noonday. 


Grace. In another moment 1 shall be walking the gold- 
He staid by her all that night and the day fol- 


en streets. Good-bye, Max; good-bye.” 
lowing, in order to give Maude the rest she need- 


Grace was dead, and Maude made her ready 
ed, but when the second night came they kept | for the coffin, her tears falling like rain upon the 
the watch together, he on one side of the bed, | shrivelled feet and on the waxen hands which 
and she upon the other, with their eyes fixed up- | she folded over the pulseless bosom, placing ib 
on the white, pinched face where the shadow of | them the flowers her mistress had loved best in 
death was settling. For several hours Grace | life. She wasto be buried in Mt. Auburn, and 
slept quietly. Then, just as the gray daylight | Maude went with the remains to Boston, as 
was beginning to show itself in the corners of 


Grace had requested her to do, caring nothing 
the room she awoke and asked, ‘Where is| because Mrs. Marshall-More hinte’ broadly at 
Max?”’ 


the ry cap wed of the act, wondering how she 
“Here, darling!’’ was his response, as he bent 


could have done it. 
over her and kissed her pallid lips. ‘She did it at Grace’s request, and to please 
“I think it has grown cold aud dark, for I 


me,’”? Max said; aud that silenced the lady, who 
can’t see you,” she said, groping for his hand, | was afraid of her brother, and a little afraid of 
which she held tightly between her own as she 
wenton: ‘I have been dreaming, Max,—sach a 
pleasant dream, for 1 was young again,—young 
as Maude, and wore my bridal dress, just as I did 
that day when you said I was so pretty. Do you 


last seen in Merrivale. 
“What will you do now? Go back to your 
teaching?’ she asked, after the funeral was over. 
“I shall go home to mother.” Maude replied, 
and that afternoon she took the train for Merri- 





Maude, who did not seem quite the girl she had 


vale, accompanied by Max, who was going on to 
New York, and thence to keep his appointment 
in London. 

Few were the words spoken between them dur- 
ing the journey, and those mostly of the dead 
woman lying under the snow at Mt. Auburn; 
but when Merrivale was reached, Max took the 

irl’s hands in his own and pressed them hard as 

e called her a second time by her name. 

“God bless you, Maude, for all you were to 
Grace. When Tem I will write to you. Good- 
b re)? 

Only for a moment the train stopped at the 
station, and then it moved swiftly on, leaving 
Maude standing upon the platform with her 
mother and John, while Max resumed bis seat, 
and pulling his hat over his eyes, never spoke 
again until New York was reached. A week 
later and a ship of the Cunard line was plowing 
the ocean to the eastward, and Max Gordon was 
among the passengers, silent and abstracted, 
with abitter sense of loneliness and pain in his 
heart as he thought of the living and the dead he 
was leaving behind,—Grace, who was to have 
been his bride, dead in all her sweetness and 
beauty, and Maude, who was nothing to him but 
a delicious memory, alive in al! her freshness 
and youthful bloom. He could hardly tell of 
which he thought the more, Grace or Maude. 
Both seemed ever present with him, and it was 
many a day before he could rid himself of the 
fancy that two faces were close against his own, 
one cold and dead, as he had seen it last, with 
the snowy hair about the brow avd asmile of 
perfect peace upon the lips which had never said 
aught but words of love to him,—the other glow- 
ing with life and girlish beauty, as it had looked 
at him in the gathering darkness when he stood 
upon the car step and waved it his good-bye. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT LAST. 





Five years vad passed since Grace was laid in 
}her grave in Mt. Auburn, and Max was still 
| abroad, leading that kind of Bobemian life which 
}mavy Americans lead in Europe, when there is 

nothing to ca!l them home. And to bimself 
| Max often said there was nothing to call bim 
| home, but as often as he said it a throb of pain 
| belied bis woras, for he knew that across the sea 
| was a face and voice he was longing to hear and 
|see again, a face which now visited him in his 
dreams quite as often as that of his dead love, 
and which he alwayssaw as it had looked at him 
lthat summer afternoonin the log house among 
| the Richland hills, with the sunlight falling upon 
I the rings of hair and lending a warmer tint to 
Delicious as was the mem- 





| the glowing checks. 


| ory ofthat afternoon, it had been the means of 
| keeping Max abroad during all these years, for, 
inthe morbid state of mind into which he had 
fallen after Grace’s death be felt that he must 


| do penance for haviog allowed himeelf for a mo- 
ment to forget her who had believed in bim so 
ly. 
| _. = trusted me, and IJ was false to her and 
will punish myself for it, even if by the means I 
lose all that now makes life seem desirable,” he 
thought; and so he staid on and on, year after 
year, knowing always just where Maude was and 
what she was doing, for Archie kept him in- 
formed. Occasionally he wrote to her himself,— 
pleasant, chatty letters, which had in them 
|great deal of Grace,—his lost darling, he called 
'her,—and a little of the places he was visiting. 
Occasionally, too, Maude wrote to him, her let- 
ters full of Grace, with a little of her life in Mer- 
rivale, for she was with her mother now, and had 
been since Miss Raynor's death. A codicil to 
| Grace’s will, bequeathing her a few thousand 
| dollars, made it unnecessary for herto earn her 
own livelihood. Indeed, she might have bought 
| Spring Farm, if she had liked; but this she would 
| not do. The money given for that must be earned 
| by herself, paid by the book she was writing, and 
|which, after it was finished and published, and 
| after a few savage criticisms by some dyspeptic 
| critics, who saw no good in it, began to be read, 
then to be talked about, then to sell,—until 
it became the rage and was found in 
leyery bookstore and railway car and on almost 
levery parlor table in New England, while che 
|young authoress was spoken of as “a star 
which at one flight had soared to the zenith of 
literary fame,’ and this from the very Ds 
\ which had at first cenounced “Sunny Bank” as 
|a milk-and-watery effort, not worth the paper 
jon which it was written. All Mrs. Marshal!- 
| More’s guests at Spring Farm read it, and Mrs. 
Marsball-More and Archie read it, too, and both 
went down to congratulate-the anthor upon her 
success, the latter saying to her, as he beat his 
boot with his cane, and looked admiringly at 
her through the glasses he now wore, I say, 
Maude, your prophecy came true. You told me 
you’d write a book which everyone would read, 
nd which would make mother proud to say she 





| 


| finally 


a 
new you, and, by Jove, you have done ft. You 
pody to hear her talk to some of the Boston 


Graham, the authoress. You’d 
her dearest friend. 1 wonder 
1 told you you would 
I reecgnized 


people about Miss 
| suppose you’d been 
what Uncle Max will say. 
‘make him your hero, and you have. 
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Avni . Gordon in town! 
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him at once; but the heroine is more like Grace 
than you. [am going tosend it to him.” 

And the next steamer which sailed from New 
York for Europe carried with it Maude’s book, 
directed to Max Gordon, who read it at one sit- 
ting iu a sunny nook of the Colosseum, where 
he spent a great part of histime. Grace was io 
it, and he was init, too, he wassure, and, reading 
between the lines what a stranger could not 


read, he felt when he had finished it thatin the) 
ssionate love of the heroine for the hero he 


eard Maude ca'ling to him to come back to the 
happiness there was still for him. 

“And I will go,”” he said. “Five years of 
penance have atoned for five minutes of for- 
getfulness, and Grace would bid me go, if she 
could, for she foresaw what would be, and told 
me she was willing.” 

With Max to will was to do, and among thelist 
of a who sailed from Liverpool, March 

, 18—, was the name of Maxwell Gordon, 
Boston, Mase. 
7 ” a2 * i ” a * 


It was the 2d of April, and a lovely ae 
with’ skies as biue and air as soft and warm as in 
the later days of May. And Spring Farm, for 
the season, was looking its loveliest, for Mrs. 
Marshall-More had lavished fabulous sunis of 
money upon it, until she had very nearly trans 
formed fe into what she meant it should be, an 
English Park. She knew that Maude had once 
expressed her intention to buy it back someday, 
but this she was sure she could never do, and if 
she could Max would never sell it, and if he 
would she would never let him. So, with all 
these nevers to reassure her, she went on year 
after year improving and beautifying the place 
until it was worth far more than when it came 
into her hands, and she was contemplating ¢*ill 
greater improvements during the coming sum- 
mer when Max suddenly walked in upon her, 
and anvoanced his intention of going to Merri- 
vale the next day. 

“But where will you stay? Both houses are 
Geet Say the one at Spring Farm has in it 
an old couple—Mr. and Mrs. Martin—who look 
after it in the winter,’’ she said, and Max replied, 
“IT will stay at Spring Farm with the Martins. 
' want to see the pluce.”” And the next day 
found him there, occupying the room which, by 
@ little skillful questioning of Mrs. Martin, he 
learned bad been Maude’s when her father 
owned the farm. 

Miss Graham was home, she said, and at once 
launched out into praises of the yous authoress 
of whom Merrivale was so proud. 

‘*‘And tothink,” she said, “that she was born 
here in this very house! It seems so queer.”’ 

“And is the house more honored now than 
when she was simple Maude Graham?’’ Max 
asked; und the old lady replied, ‘‘To be sure it 
is. Any housecan havea baby born in it, but 
not every one an authoress!”’ and with that she 
bustied off to see about supper for her guest. 

Max was up early the next ee woud2r- 
ing how soon it would be proper for him to call 
upon Maude. He had no thought that she would 
come to him, aud was somewhat surprised when 
{eet after breakfast her card was brought up by 

rs. Martin, who said she was in the parlor. 

ude had heard of his arrival from Mr. artin, 
had stopped at the cottage the previous 

t on bis way to the village. 
I supposed he—was in 


Ra 
| necessary for r r toknow; ouly 
| w ben the two walked back to the "Maude 
said to her mother, ‘*i am to marry Mr. Gorcon 
in June, and will ao the summer in our 
jola home, and John will go to college in the 
| It was very bad taste in Max to select the 20th 
of June for his wedding day, and she should 
suppose he would remember tweuty years 
when Grace Raynor was to have been bis » 
Mrs. Marshall-More said to Archie, when com- 
menting upon ber brother’s ap ing mar- 
riage, which did not altogether her, She 
would far rather that he should remain siugie, 
for Archie’s sake and herown. And still it was 
some comfort that sue was to have for her sister 
one 80 famous as Maude was getting to be. So 
she went up to Merrivale early iu June and 
opened her own house, and patronized Maude 
and Mrs. Graham, and made many suggestions 
with regard to the wedding, which she would 
have had yery fine and elaborate had they al- 
lowed it. But Maude’s preference was for a 
quiet affair, with onlya few of her more iotimate 
iriends present. Andshe had herway. Archie 
was there, of course, and himself master 
of ceremonies. He had received the news of 
Maude’s engagement with a keencr of re- 
et than he had thought it possible for him tu 
|feel, aud suddenly woke up to a consciousness 
|that he had always had a greater liking for 
Maude than he supposed. ut it was too late 
|now, and casting his regrets to the winds he 
|made the best of it, and was apparently the gay- 
est of all the guests who, on the morning of the 
20th of June assembled iu Mrs. Grabam’s parlor, 
where Max and Maude were made one. 

Aunt Maude, Archie called her, as he kissed 
her two or three times and asked if she remem- 
bered the time she cried on the neck of the 
brown ox, and declared her hatred of Max and 
all his relations. 

“But I did not know him then; did I, Max?” 
Maude said; anu the bright face she lifted to her 
husband told that she was far from hating him 
now. 

There was ashort trip to the west and a flying 
visit to Richland and the Cedars, so fraught with 
memories of the past aud of Grace, whose grave 
on the wedding duy had been one mass of flowers 
which Max had ordered put there. ‘Her wed- 
ding garment,’’ be said to Maude, to whom he 
told what he haddone. “She seems very vear to 
me now, and I am sure she is glad.” 

* * ” * 7 * 
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It was a lovely July day, when Max and 
Maude returned from their bridal journey and 
| took poesession of the old home at Spring Farm, 
where Mrs. Grabam met them with a very differ- 
ent expression upon her face from what it wore 
when we first saw her there years ago. The 
lace was hers again, to enjoy as long as she 
ived; and if it bad been beautiful when she left 
it, she found it far more so now, for Mrs. Mar- 
shall-More’s improvements, for which Max’s 
money bad paid, were mostly in good taste, and 
never bad the grounds looked better than when 
Max and Maude drove into them on this July af- 
ternoon. Although a little past their prime, 
there were roses everywhere, and the grass. 
walks, which Mrs. More had substituted in place 
of gravel, were freshly cut, and smooth an t 
as velvet, while the old-fashioned flowers Maude 





gla she exclaimed, feeling herself grow 
and cold and faiot as she thought of Max 
Gordon being so near to her. 

That very afternoon she had received the first 
check from her publisher, aud been delighted 
with the amouut, 80 much more than she had ex- 

d. There was enough to buy Spring Farm, 
f Max did not ask too much, and che resolved 
to write to him at once and ask his price. But 
that was not necessary now, for he was here and 
she should see him face to face, and the next 
morning she started for Spring Farm immediate- 
ly after their breakfast, which was never served 
ver yb 

“Will he find me greatly changed, I wonder,” 
she thought, as she sat waiting for him, her heart 
beating so rapidly that she could scarcely speak 
when at last he came and stood before her, the 
same mun she had ete from five y ears before 
save that he seemed a little older, with a look of 
weariness in his eyes. / 

i But that lifted the moment they rested upon 
er. 
“Ob, Maude,” was all he could say as he held 
her hands in his and looked into the face he had 
seen 80 often in his dreams, though never as 
beautiful as it wasnow. ‘‘Maude,’’ he began at 
last, **£ cannot tell = how glad 

ain, or bow glad I am for your success. I read 
the bookin Rome. Archie sent it to me, and I 
have come to congratulate you.”’ 

He was talking so fast and pressing her hands 
so hard that he almost took her breath away. 
But she released herself from him, aad, deter- 
mining to have the business off her mind as soon 
as possible, began abruptly: 

“I was surprised to hear of your arrival, and 
glad, too, as it saves me the trouble of writing 


you. I can buy Spring Farm now. You know| 


vou promised to keep it for me. 
price?” 

‘“‘How much can you give?’? Max asked; and 
without stopping to consider the strangeness of 
the question, Maude told him frankly the size 
of the check she had received, and asked if it 
were enough. 

“No, Maude,” Max said, and over the face 
looking so anxiously at him there fell a cloud of 
disappointment as Maude replied, ‘Is it much 
more you ask?”’ 

‘Yes, a great deal more,’’ and Max seated him- 
self beside her upon the sofa, for she was now 
sitting down; ‘‘but i think you can arrange it. 
Don’t look so sorry. Itis youl want, not your 
money. 
Spring Farm?’ 

He had her hands again, but she drew them 
from him, and, covering her face with them, be- 
gan to cry, while he went on: 

“Five years is along time to wait for one we 
love, and I have waited that length of time, 
with thoughts of you in my heart, almost as 
much as thoughts of Grace, whom I loved 
dearly while she lived. But she is dead, and 
could,she —_ she would bid you grant me the 
happiness I have been denied so many years. I 
think she knew it would come some day. I am 
sure she did, and she told me she was willing. I 
did not mean to ask you quite so soon, but the 
sight of you, so beautiful and sweet, and the be- 
lief that you care forme as I care for you, has 
made me forget all the proprieties, andI cannot 
recall my words,so0 I ask you again to be my 
wife, to give me yourself as the price of Spring 
Farm, which shall be your home as long as you 
choose to make it so. Will you, Maude? I have 
come thousands of miles for your answer, which 
must not be no.” 


What is your 


am to see you | 


Will you give me yourself in return for | 


loved so well were filling the air with their per- 
\fume and the birds in the maple tree seemed 
|carrolling a welcome to the bride, so fuil were 


| they of song. 


And here we sball leave her, happy in her old 
,home and in her husband’s love, which is more 
to her than all the world beside. Whether she 
| will ever write another book we do not know, 
| Probably she will, for where the brain seeds have 
| taken root it is hard to dislodge them, and Maude 
| often hears around her the voices of new ideal 
| friends, to whom she may some time be compelled 
to give shape and name, as she did to the friends 

| of her childhood. 


(THE END.]} 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME. 
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GETTING READY FOR DRESSMAKINW. 
Washing Laces. 








The stormy winds of March seem very boister- 
ous heralds of the gentle Spring. Nevertheless 
they do their work quite as effectually as do the 
| milder days that make the sap flow and cause 

the wom to say that at length the backbone of 
the Winter is broken. The harsh blasts that in 
this climate make March dreaded by persons of 
delicate lungs, are yet invaluable in carrying off 
the moisture that the sun draws from the frozen 
ground and in preparing the earth for milder 
influences, 

Still, it seems a little out of place in the midst 
of whirling winds and with the thermometer at 
| alow ebb to be thinking of the remodeling of 
| thin garments that are only suitable for the swel- 

tering heats of midsummer. The mere sight of 
lawns, cambrics and ginghams provokes a shiver. 

It is a poor judgment, however, that dictates 
|the postponing of the getting ready for the 
| heated term until it is nearly upon us. For one 
| reason, there are always plenty of improvident 
| ones who delay such work until the last moment 

and then absorb all the time and attention of 
|dressmakers and seamstresses. Then, too, the 
late Spring brings its own especial tasks, the 
house-cleaning, the re-papering and painting, 
etc. The gardening must be looked to and the 
growing loveliness of the season tempts one to 
out-door occupations rather than to employ- 
ments that confine one closely to the house. 
March is a month when there seem to be no very 
pressing engagements of any kind. Most social 
engagements are suspended now, on account of 
Lent. Exceptin high latitudes sleighing and 
skating cannot be reckoned upon with any cer- 
tainty, and the weather is such as to make asnug 
;}corner by the fire with one’s work as attrac- 
| tive a place as can be found. The business 
| of preparing for the Spring dressmaking may be 
rendered quite different from the bugbear it is 
usually considered, if the women of the family 
attack it together and turn the over-hauling, rip- 
ping and planning into a frolic. 

Light woolen dresses claim the earliest atten- 
| tion, as being those that will be needed first. 
| The last year’s crepe cloths, cashmeres, French 
| buntings and nun’s veilings, as well as grena- 
|dines, Africianes, surahs and [ndia silks are 
brought out. The spectacle is not enchanting. 
, Seen in the broad daylight and viewed critically, 
' the gowns that seemed quite respectable late a 





the preceding Fall look woefully creased and 
now. Generally, the fond is crushed 
at the outset, thatwith only a little brushing and 
sponuging, a relooping here and afew stitches 
re, the last season’s gowns mightserve. The 
disappointed owners fiud that if they wish their 
second Summer’s dresses to compete in simart- 
ness with the new garments of their neighbors, 
there must be a tty thorough renovation. 
Happy is she who can achieve a pretense of 
fresuness by a rearrangement of draperies and 
by the addition of new buttons or a few dexter- 
ously placed bowsof ribbon. Inthe end, itoften 
proves that the longest way round is theshortest 
way home and that more satisfactory results can 
be obtained by ripping the whole gown to pieces 
and making it all over. 
There should be method in even such an ap- 
= simple business as ripping upa drees. 
the skirt be attacked first, as being the bulk- 
—— and sothe most inthe way. Thetrimmings, 
ings, pluitings and ornaments should come 
off first, uvtil the skirt is reduced to the breadths 
and drapery. The band should then be taken 
off and the other extreme next disposed of by 
removing the braid {rom the bottom of the skirt. 
The drapery is taken next and the breadth« may 
then come apart. Allthe should be neatly 
folded, the dress stuff in one bundle, the linings 
in another, while tue trimmings may make a 
third package. When the waist comes apart, the 
collar, binding or cording aud facing and the 
trimmings are ripped off first, then the sleeves 
are removed and the seams ripped. The pieces 
composing the waist should be sorted, like those 
in the skirt, made into neat parcels and tied up 
or pinned. 
iy ripping, mony wanes efer to use a small 
pen knife rather than anything else, while others 
employ only scissors. In either case, the imple- 
ment must be sharp. Care should be observed 
to avoid making by a hasty movement a cut that 
will render that piece of material useless in re- 
making the dress. Rippiug is tedious work at 
the best and an energetic woinan is oftea mightily 
tempted to endeavor to separate the breadths by 
a vigorous jerk. Sbe may accomplish her design 
if the silk or cotton with which the seam was 
sewed has become rotten. But the chances are 
equally in favor of the thread holding and the 
goods giving way with a disastrous rent. ‘‘Bet- 
ter be sure thau sorry,’ isa good motto for the 


ripper. 

Te cleaning aud pressing dresses a few general 
directions should be followed, Silkehould uever 
be ironed on what is to be the right side, as it 
will be es wherever the iron bus touched it. 
Holland giv is said to be excellent for sponging 
off black silks. Ammonia ig good for this pur- 
pose if used in moderation, while nothing is 

tter than alcohol either for silk or woolen. 
India silk or pongee dresses may be ripped apart 
and washed as ove would a muslin, except that 
no soap must be rubbed upon the material, but 
dissolved in the water in which the silk is to be 
washed, These must be very thoroughly rinsed 
and dried in the shade, to prevent fauing. 

The common method of removing grease spots 
from clothing by laying soit paper over the grease 
aud then pressing it with a hot frou should be 


Y | modified to a certain extent. Tissue or blotting 


aper should be laid over the spot and a very hot 
rou held just above the paper but not quite 
touching“ it. This~ process should be repeated 
until the paper bas absorbed all the greuse. if 
the iron is pressed on the spot, ashiny mark will 
remain even after the grease is extracted. 

Cloth that is stained and spotted may be reno- 
vated by spreading it on an ironing board, laying 
smoothly over it a clean piece of muslin wrung 
out in hot water and pressing this with a hotiron. 
if the color has been removed from a fabric by 
an acid, there is a chance of restoring it by moist- 
ening the spot and touching it with an alkali. In 
like manner, if an alkali has removed the color 
in the first place, an acid must be employed in 
the attempt to repair the damage. Velvet may 
be freshened by holding it, with the pile upper- 
most, over the steam of a kettle of boiling water. 

Thin Summer dresses almost always require 
alteration in the Spring. As a young girl once 
said, surveying the last season’s muslins ruefully, 
“They shrink just hanging in the closet andthe 
invariably grow shorter and broader instead o 
longer and narrower !”’ 

The experience of a good many unfortunates 
leads them to the conclusion that this rule is not 
without exceptions. Waists that were full large 
in the Fall oiten refuse to meet the next Spring. 
Then ensues a ietting out of darts and a putting 
in of vests or extra side forms that is infinitely 
less agreeable than would be the manufacture of 
an entirely new gown. © 

In. making wash dresses it is judicious to pre- 
pare for srinkage by providing generous darts 
and under arm seams. The inside seams of the 
sleeves should also be wide enough to permit 
them to be let out, if necessary. There are few 
fabrics that do not shriuk for two or three wash- 
ings. The practice of shrinking the goods before 
cutting it is of some service, but does not al- 
together remedy the defect. 

f thin dresses have had the starch washed out 
of them befere putting them away forthe Winter, 
they are less likely to tear or crack. They must 
be epee most carefully, clipping each stitch. 
Out of two shabby white dresses one respectadle 
one can often be devised. This is quite sure to 
be the case with linen lawn, that laundries nicely 
and looks well as long as there is a bit of it left. 
A wash dress should never be very elaborately 
trimmed, unless its owner can afford to have it 
done up by a professional laundress. Fine pleat- 
ings seldom look as well after washing as they 
did when new and box pleatings are even worse. 
Deep tucks, wide hems and plain ruffles are as 
little trouble as anything else. Lace is pretty but 
is rather troublesome to iron properly. 

The real lace that is used as a garniture at the 
neck and wrists should be ripped off the dress to 
be washed. The old-fashioned method of clean- 
ing it is tedious, but admirable. A large bottle 
must be covered with white muslin or with anold 





white stocking that fits snugly tothe bottle. On 
this the lace may be tacked securely. It must 
then be rubbed with white soap and rinsed off in 
warm water. This process must be repeated 
three times, taking care thatthe soap is thorough- 
ly removed at the last rinsing. If the dirt sticks 
obstinately, a soft nail brush may serve to dis- 
lodge it. The bottle should be set in the sun 
until the lace is dry, and this may then be ripped 
off and pressed smooth under a heavy weight. 
Those who are disinclined to go through this 
pee may wash lace by dipping it up anddown 
n warm soapsuds, rubbing it very gently in the 
hands and then after it has been rinsed in clean 
a it may be dried between the folds of a soft 
towel. 








Good manners is the art of making those peo- 
ple easy with whom we converse.—Swift. 





EASE IN CONVERSATION. 





“Speak clearly and distinctly, not too slowly, 
not too quickly, pronouncing your vowels fully, 
but not with a labored action. There is nothing 
that gives to ordinary conversation a ater 
element of aguas than the proper and distinct 
enunciation of the vowels, being careful to pro- 
nounce with equal distinctness the final ‘d’s’ and 
‘t’s,’ ete., as ‘kept,’ not ‘kep,’ ‘swept.’ not 
‘swep,’ (I have heard some =~ i say ‘dremp’ 
for dreamed or dreamt), ‘and,’ not ‘an,’ etc. 
Sometimes letters are omitted in the middle of 
wor as ‘government,’ pronounced ‘gover’- 
mect.’ But I might multiply instances all night. 

* Now, again and lastly, which one among you 
says clearly and dtetinetly. ‘seven’ and ‘eleven?’ 
Do not look disgusted. ry it and see if you do 
not say ‘seben’ and ‘ eleben,’ or ‘clebem.’”’ 

The girls did look disgusted, nevertheless, and 
all the more, when the effort to pronounce the 
words correctly proved to their enlightened minds 
how long they had been pronouncing them in- 
correctly, 

“Now, Miss Tasker, there is one little thing ip 
your letter, to which i must take exception, It 
seems ungracious to find fault with thanks so 
kind!y expressed, but that wus the bargain in the 
beginning, and if 1 were to let this opportunity 

ass, I might never have just the same oneagain. 
ou say, *‘ We thought we talked good enough.’”’ 

Mildred and Sara both looked guilty at this 
point, for they recollected only too well their first 
conversation, in which they bad both given ex- 
pression to that especial sentiment. 

‘* Among the gentee’ errors is the one of using 
adverbs for adjectives. 

‘* Among the vulgar errors is the one of using 
adjectives for adverbs. 

** Dealing first with guees errors: It is quite 
cumtomary to say ‘The rose smells sweetly,’ 
*She looks badly.’” 

‘*What’s the matter there do you suppose?” 
said Edith Stocker, ‘‘everybody says that.” 

Extract from ‘‘ Ease in Conversation,” writveu 
by Mrs. E. C. Hewitt, 80 pages, price reduced to 

cents, sent postpaid anywhere by the CurTis 
PuBLisHiIne Co., Philadelpbia. It is invaluable 
to young ladies who wish to improve their 
grammar. 








If you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it, for I 
now have customers at more than 
22,500 post-offices, When once 
sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. Over one-quarter of 
a million copies of my new Cata- 
logue for 1888 have been mailed 
already. Every one : pronounces 
it the most original and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things cash 
prizes for premiura vegetables, ete., 
to the amount of $2500, and also 
beautiful illustrations of over 500 
vegetables and flowers (25 being in 
colors). These are only two of 
many striking features. You 
should not think of Purcha- 
sing any Seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR. 


LUBURG Degeiihiees, eave) 


GATS -EYE 














The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses 
peculiar ray of li her glisten seen in a cat’s eye in + 
dark, I havea limited stock only, and you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Far Drops, i 
ay Miya orga g EE 

1. 1, FAMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver, Col, 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


the Largest Establish 
their —- mont in the World for 












Wrinkles, 





Raader, send your adiress to us and learn 

how to make a considerable sum of money 

§ pleasantly and honorably. Industrious p2o- 

ple of both sexes, young or old, make $a day and up- 

wards, and atthe same time live at home with their 

fami ies. Many are making several hundred dollars per 

month. The work is not hard to do, and n» special 

ability is required. Grand suc :ess awaits every worker. 

Capital not neede1; we start youfree. Every person 

who reads this who wishes to rapidly make a large sum 

of money, should write at once; asure thing. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 








"7 Dial Tableaux, Speakers, ror 
Schoo Club & Parlor. Best out. Onte 
logue tzee. T.S. Denison, Chicago, 
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Mrs. Frank Leslie, the Woman Publisher, in 
her Editorial Sanctum and “At Home.” 
Her Appearance and Personal Char- 
acteristics. 














In writing of distinguished American women, 
it is quite impossible to ~~ Frank Leslie, the 


woman publisher. Not to know of her success 
in business and the mark she has made in socie- 
ty argues one’s self sadly uniuformed as to the 
prominent persons in New York and outside the 
pale of popular knowledge in seria! publicatious. 
So well is Mrs. Leslie known to t od yey: by 
means of her various publications and the per- 
sonal encomiums of enthusiastic correspondeuts 
to journals in all parts of the country, and even 
abroad, that little remains that is new concern- 
ing her, though se gas pertaining to her 
unique and romantic history is always of 
interest. 

Because she is, excepting perhaps one, the best 
advertised woman in the United States, every 
one wants to know more of her. Visits to her 
great establishmeut on Park Place, by uewspa- 
per people, note-book and peucil in hand, in- 
crease and crowd upon one another. Column 
after column has been written, is doubtiess at 
the present moment being written, of her béauty 
and fascinating presence, of her great gray eyes, 
brown hair and sweet mouth filled with pearly 
teeth, of her gentle voice and sweet smile, and 
Freneu airiness and chic, which are drawn in 
striking contrast to her business acumen, aud 
far, clear-sightedness, her talent for finances, 
her judgmeut of difficult questions, and her en- 
terprise in taking instant advantage of any event 
that occurs. They tell the details of the im- 
mense business, of the heavy presses which run 
day and night six days of the week, of the priut- 
ing, engraving and binding departments, of her 
artists, the chief of whom receives the handsome 
salary of one hundred and sixty dollars a week, 
and the four hundred employees who keep the 
complex machinery of the publishing house run- 
ning. ‘They tell, in counter progression towards 
receding events, of Mrs. Leslie’s accession to 
this great business at her husband’s death, of 
her former petted existence as his wife, which 
so illy fitted her for the cares that she has as- 
sumed aud bears with such wonderfnl success, 
of her villa at Saratoga, where she reigned a ver- 
itable queen of hearts for many seasons, of her 

revious acquaintance with frank Leslie a5 a 
air contributor, one whose work was well re- 
ceived and always pleasing, whether iu travels, 
novels or purely sentimental verse, and back of 
all that to her first marriage, when a mere child 
of fifteen, and her education by her father in all 
branches of knowledge and accomplishments 
that could fit her for a brilliant career. Her 
maiden name was Miriam Florence Folline, and 
her ancestry was of Huguenot origin. So, we 
get back to astarting point, and wish for some- 
thing new about this woman, whose business 
success in the face of almost unsurmounutabie 
difficulties, and whose social charm, which wins 
to her all with whom she comes in contact, have 
become proverbial whenever the possibilities of 
women are discussed. That this gossip and 
much, much more is all true can be veritied b 
an acquaiutance with her; for Mrs. Frank Leslie 
is particularly accessible and very fond and 
helpful to her own sex, particularly to those who 
are striving to win their way by their own exer- 
tiousto an honest livelihood. To many o: her 
contributors of the four thousand manuscripts 
which are sent to ber each year she returns let- 
ters of kind advice; encouragement where liter- 
ary talent is evinced, of sisterly counsel to turn 
to other work where it is plain that writing is 
not their best field. She has faith in human na- 
ture, especially woman nature, and says that in 
her strange career, in some of the di: est straits of 
her life women have been her best. iriends and 
practical assistants. She loves her ideal of what 
women may be, and by her affectionate regard 
brings many of them nearly up to that standard 
of sweetness and light, strength of character 
and nobility of purpose. She deprecates the 
tendency of most women to turn to writing as a 
means of subsistence. 

She feelingly describes its difficulties and dis- 
couragements, and murshals a host of reasons 
why many.aspirants must fail. 

She earnestly advocates that each woman or 
young girl make aclose and conscientious self- 
examination and décide what she can do best. 
She believes thit each one has her forte, and if 
she can ascertain what it is, and will honestly 
devote herself to it, she may make a success in 
that line. She encourages those with a talent 
for drawing to become artists, their opportuni- 
ties as illustrators being most desirable in the 

resent day. She employs many women artists 
n her establishment and throws around them 
her personal interest and sisterly regard. 

It is not strange that the many-sided character 
of the publisher of some ten magazines and pe- 
riodicals, the business manager of an immense 
printing house, and the editor in chief of a corps 
of many assistant and sub-editors, the strong- 
minded woman who has redeemed her husband's 
bankrupt business from an enormous debt, and 


|the many hundred thousands, the lady who is 
|mot afraid of lawyers and lawsuits, and has 
|checks and draits and contracts and proposals 
(business, | meau now) and plans and pay roils 
|at ber fingers’ ends, just as other women have 
| tatting and embroidery, has awakened an univer- 
sal interest in the readiug public. She is an un- 
usual personality. 
Sue lives a dual existence, which is rounded 
out with powers, accumplishments, and pleas- 
ures which are seldom possible to the same per- 
sun. Mrs. Leslie hoids her immense business in 
perfect control. She goes to her office each 
morning at ten, and remains untiliour. Iv that 
ime she attends to a vast correspondence, does 
her editoriai work, personally passing upou every 
manuscript that goes into any of her publica- 
tions, and gives business directions for the next 
twenty-four hours. He perfect system and de- 
cisive action enable her to Het through an amount 
of work which might appail people uuder a less 
high pressure of lile. hen she shuts her desk 
the publisher is also left behind, and an hour 
ljuter she may be seen riding iu her eivgant turn- 
|Out, attending receptions and discharging the 
amenities expected o1 a society woman, whence 
| she returns to the Windsor Hotel, where she re- 
| sides, to dinner, and later isseen receiving her 
friends in her luxurious apartments, at otuer re- 
ceptious, or at the opera, spleudid in laces and 
diumonds which are the earnings of her own 
strong, alert brain. She is there the fashionable 





F \iasciuativg Mrs. Leslie, full of light grace an 
¢ | laughter, said to be worth a million of dollars, 


|and as dainty and full of bewitching airs as the 
| veriest butterfly of them all. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Leslie is not at all con- 
sistent with the too often accepted idea of a 
thorough business woman. It has been one of 
the peculiar things about the view some men 
and many unenligutened women have takev ol 
womeu who have been successful in business, 
that they would not see that such a ‘iemale”’ 
could have any social nature, any winning char- 
acteristics, unby woinanly traits or personal 
charms. From’ the fierce masculine creature 
who has represented upon the stage the Minerva 
of modern financiering, to the reform-dressed, 
unlovable thing which writers solemuly predict 
will be the outcome of the present trausition in 
woiman’s status, the picture has been the same. 
Among all the bright, graceful, attractive women 
who in their existence controvert this ideal, none 
has dove more to upset precouceived ideas than 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
| Nor is she aprominent adyocate of woman’s 

rights. Their right to carry on extensive and 

'complicated busiuess she quietly demonstrates 
in her everyday life, but it is seldum that one 
hears Mrs. Leslie speak of suffrage or the emun- 
cipation of her sex. Ifshe has tixed ideas upon 
this vexed question, she has proven that lago’s 
impossible wight— 


“She that could think and ne’er disclose her. 
mind’’— 


exists in her own comprehensive personality. 

Mrs. Leslie’s handwriting is strongly charac- 
teristic. Her chirography is very large, appar- 
eutly written with a quill, certainly with a very 
flexible pen, the letters slant evenly forward, 
and those that run below the line are heavily 
fiuished with a stroke which frequently leaves a 
mark one quarter of an inch wide. 

She is very loud of pets, but finds that their 
keeping iv her establishment or at her rooms at a 
hotel is impossible. As is generali) ndown, she 
has no children, and ber heart goes out all the 
more tenderly to her friends, little and great, old 
aud young, because of this deprivation. 

Mrs. Leslie’s “evening” is and bas been for 
some yearson Thursday. Her apartments at the 
Windsor are most attractive and luxurious iu 
their appointments. Furniture aud draperies 
are rich and comlortable and wsthetically pleas- 
ing. She hasan artist’s eye for effect and selects 
choice pictures and dainty works of art in all 
lines for her personal surroundings. Pictures, 
statuary, choice books, ivory carvings, inlaid ta- 
bles, mosaic and lacquer boxes, rare fabrics, 
what-not—all have their history, and show artis- 
tic feeling. 

Noticeable among the mea curios is a gold 
medallion set in star rays of brilliants and de- 
pending feom a gola-buckled ribbon of national 
colors. Itis the decoration of Zl Busto del Lib- 


erator, bestowed upon Mrs. Leslie by the govern- | 
The obverse bas a protile 


ment ot Venezuela. 
bust of Bolivar and the reverse the arms o! Ven- 
ezuela. The handsome decoration instituted in 
memory of the founder of the five South Amer- 
ican republics, is conferred only on those who 
have rendered conspicuous service in the cause 
of nang pe progress and civilization. 

Mrs. Leslie has a collection of faus that would 
throw the most fastidious dilletante into e¢sta- 
sies—fans with feathers and without, satin fans 


y tissue fans, fans of silk and moire, with sticks of 


ivory, she!l and perfumed woods, inlaid with sil- 
ver, gold and precious stones. Fine art fans, 
with coronets and crests, and ravishing paint- 
ings and intricate workinanship. They are, of 
course, too rare and delicate to use, and, like 
everything else, have their histories. Mrs. Les- 


lie’s diamond ear-rings, which are as large as | 


hickory nuts, are known as the handsomest. pair 
of solitaires in the country, and her bracelets, 
rings, brooches and various pieces for the hair 
or corsage compare in sizeand brilliancy. She 
has, among other rare gems, a collection of 
opals, which are exquisitely mounted, and gleam 
from their velvet cases with the illusive blue 


light which fitfully blazes into fiery hues with a| 
fascination which is wierd and sects one shiver- | 
yet it is impossible to take the eyes | 
rs. Leslie’s indomitable | 


ering while 
from them. But surely 
courage, quick grasp of situations, good judg- 


ment and the resultant success which is some- | 


| times mistakenly called good luck must contro- 
vert the superstition which predicts perverse 


fate for those who own these marvelously beau- | 


tiful gems. Mrs. Leslie is an ideal hostess, pos- 
sessing a subtle magnetism and rare finesse 
which enables ber to put each guest at ease and 
at his best and to adapt her conversation to di- 
verse minds and varying tastes without losing 
her own individuality and sincere standpoint. 
Her fluent use of several of the continental lan- 
guages draws to her salon many foreigners, who 


are at once made happy.in responsive conversa- | 


tion, which they find sorare iv this great, busy, 
practical and not too thoroughly cultivated city 
of New York, while singers, artists of all kinds, 
| professional men and accomplished women find 
a cordial welcome in the 


lady. 

The hum of bright talk always runs high at 
Mrs. Leslie’s evenings, trays of light refresh- 
ments circulate through the crowded rooms, mu- 


sic, recitations and new pictures charm and en, | 
| tertain, the whole, giving a social atmosphere. 
is making a fortune which already runs up into! which fs as far ds possible from the elegant un-' 





| doesn’t resent it. 


rawing-room of this | 


eventfulness of the “evenings’’ which are the 
tributes so many less versatile hostesses pay to 
society 

Mrs. Leslie’s costumes are marvels of the 
modiste’s art and selected and worn with an 
artist’s instinct for graceiul draping and color. 

Wonderiully free from the ills that make wo- 
men semi-invalids, Mis. Leslie has the elasticity 
and buoyancy which come with periect health. 
Bath and dumb-bells are each moruing employed 
with religious regularity, and before and aiter 
business hours she finds time to do frienuly 
offices and good deeds which would creditably 
fill one of the vacant lives of mere society women 
and add a halo. Can there be any time to spare 
in this busy, overflowing life? 

Even vow Mrs. Leslie is writing a series of ar- 
ticles outside of her own publications on themes 
of current interest, and was the moving spirit 
in the fair which was held just before Curistmas 
at the Olde London Streete tor the benefit of 
Mrs. Lamadrid’s St. Andrews’ coffee stands. 

It is amusing to vote in this connection that 
the woman who carries on with ease one of the 
largest publishing houses in the world was con- 
founded, tired beyoud endurance aud utterly 
disgusted with the managementof a fair! Hear 
it, O ye oping and disconsoling husbands and 
fathers, who add to the miseries of your women 
folk who are toiling in a similar worthy cause, 
the invidious remarks and reflections, all tending 
toward the idea that ‘‘such things are never run 
on business principles.”” As I write it occurs to 
me that this was possibly the reason Mrs. Frank 
Leslie wrote one day during that trying season: 
“I am more dead than alive to-day, for I am giv- 
ing my days to my work and my nights to a 
Fair—which is my first experience in the latter 
line, and, with the blessing of Heaven it shall be 
my last!’ Itis plain that her indomitable cour- 
age failed in encountering the difficulties of busi- 
ness conducted on unbusinesslike priuciples. It 
is, however, not so plain that it may not be the 
duty of more businesslike women to take these 
events in hand and teach their less practical sis- 
ters how to bring good results from fair invest- 
ments and discard the fuss and feathers which 
generally pertain to their inadequate returns. 

In closing this sketch, let me give an instance 
of the graceful charities which are the effect of 
the impulse of kindness which lives in ber heart. 
Mrs. Leslie has an impecunious friend, a woman, 
who lives in a farstate. As lias been mentioned 
the fair publisher is by nature a poet, and when- 
ever pen te moved or wrought upon by the pa- 
thos, trials or pleasures of the broad life which 
spreads before her, she instinctively finds her 
thoughts flowing in rhythmic measure and her 
sentiments running into verse. As she is not 
disposed to print her own poems without the un- 
biased sanction of one of her assistant editors, a 
delicate self repression which other promivent 
heads of magazines might do well to imitate, 
she sends the poems to her needy friend, who is 
instructed to copy them and send them back, 
under a nom de plume, to one of the Frank Leslie 
publications for editorial judgment. They are 
always accepted, the unknown poet having 
gained an enviable reputation with her editors, 
and Frank Leslie gravely makes out a generous 
check and sends to her friend, who thus receives 
quite - * ortiovuate remuneration for the 
capying. Is it nota clever and feminine way of 
finding expression for her hidden thoughts and 
at the same time pecuniarily benefitting her 
friend? FLonineE THAYER McCray. 
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Curiosity about the wives of literary men or 
the husbands of literary women never dies out, so 
deep rooted is the impression that genius or even 
moderate talent is unco’ hard to live with. The 
wife of Charles Dudley Warner is an attractive 
woman, handsome, interested in the best thought 
of the time. The couple are childless, but 
thoroughly bappy in theirhome, Anna Katherine 
Green, the writer of the ‘Leavenworth Case” and 
others among the best known detective stories 
of the time, is the mother of a family of little 
children, handsome, sturdy youngsters, devoted 
totheir pretty mamma. Bronson Howard and 
his wife are always seen together, and are a de- 
voted pair. Mrs. Kate Upson Clarke is as cosily 
domestic in her tastes as if she had never touched 
apev. Mrs, Laura Holloway has made herself a 
home by her literary work, and keeps it a cheery 
ylace for her grown son, who looks too big to call 
1er mother. rs. Rebecca Harding Davis, whose 
short stories are apt to have a melancholy turn, 
is a vivacious body, a thorough optimist to all 
appearances, with a son who Tes reached man’s 
estate. She and her husband, Mr. L. Clarke 
Davis, of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, are a home- 
loving couple and their house is full of sunshine. 
Julian Hawthorne is the best of husbands, and 
there ave seven children in his home. Cuble has 
half a dozen young folks and a serene bome life. 
Marion Harland is as notable a housewife in fact 
as on paper, and paints and embroiders with con- 
siderable skill. rs. Burnett sent ter husband 
abroad witb her carnings to finish his studies as 





|an oculist, and the pair are one in their devotion 
| to old armor and various antique bric-a-brac, and 


to their two fine-looking sons. Frank Stockton’s 


wile is a clever woman, and Stevenson’s wife has |: 
| something of a literary wyenaten of her’own. 
| Howells makes afresh study of his wife forevery 


one of his horoines and it is putting the severest 
test to their domestic happiness to say that she 
Louise Chandler Moulton has 
a very charming daughter, and she and her hus- 
band, Mr. William C. Moulton, of the Boston 
True Flug, are an entirely united couple. 
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There’s Pearl and Daisy, Lily, Belle, 
And Madeline and Maud, 

And every blessed one o’ them 
Six girls has been abroad; 

But what's the good of all the gold 
I’ve spent in foreign lands, 

When at this very minute they’re 
All six upon my hands? 





They are not wantin’—none of ’em— 
In what folks call *‘good looks:” 
But spite or that and Paris gowns 
They still are on the hooks; ~ 
Sometimes I wonder if I’ve made 
A terrible mistake 
In trainin’ up my girls to do 
All things for fashion’s sake. 


They think there’s no one good enough— 
They all want men that’s rich; 
They want to live in palaces, 
And never take a stitch; 
They’d hang upon me all the days 
Of all their natural lives 
Before they’d settle down to be 
Honest poor men’s wives. 


And if a man were brave enough 
To capture one perchance 

(There are brave souls no trifling thing 
Like foolish tashion daunts), 

Weil, I should say his prospects for 
Domestic bliss were slim, 

Aud from the bot tom of my heart 
I vow I'd pity him. 
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Oh! That Headache. 


‘How [ am tormented with this continual head- 
ache. it is ache! ache! ache! morning, noon, 
and night. It is the last feeling and thought be- 
fore restless slumber and the first sensation at 
return of consciousness. It is the terror and tor- 
ment of my life, and there seems uo promise of an 
end to it while the lampotf life continues to burn. 
I feel at timesasif I mustgo mad. I moveabout 
in my anguish or must lie prostrate and helpless 
in my agouy, with the sole pity, ‘oh, no! not sick; 
only has the headache.’ But neither insanity or 
death comes to my relief. On, on, must I pursue 
this path —— pain. No help, no cummfort, 
no relief. The toothache may be ended by ex- 
tracting the tooth, but where is the good surgeon 
that can extract the brain to stop the pain.” 

The safest and best way is to reach the fountain 
of life, put it in as healthy ec. ndition as possible, 
strengthen and revitalize it so that it may correct 
the disordered member and give nature a chance 
to reassert itself. This plau bas been tried very 
successfully in hundreds of cases and found to be 
of permauent relief. One of the good virtues of 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment is that it does 
not go into the stomach for the pretended pur- 
pose of attacking a specific disease, but increases 
tue vital powers so that nature may repel the 
invader. 

For full information write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., for ove of 
their little books called ‘Compound Oxygen: Its 
Mode of Action and Results,” which they will 
send free also their monograph on headache. 


Music Given Away 


To introduce ‘* Woodward’s Musical Montn- 
ly’’ (#1.00 per year) and our new illustrated Catalogue 
of Sheet Music andPremiwms in every famiiy having a 
pianv or organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cts. fur postage, 
send free samples with ten complete pieces of our very latest 
opular Vocaland Instrumental music, full size, (lig x 13 
uches) printed on elegant heavy musto paper, and would 
cost $4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest 
success, 
‘If the Waters Could Speak As They Fiow.’’ 
? ow sonutrus and popular song and chorus, mailed 
or 6 cts. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 644 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


New Piano Collections 
OF EMINENT MERIT. 


The New Classical Pi 1.00 
out, contains ate oot en's 


a 
the best works of the best modern piano com- 
osers, such as Jensen, Bargiel, Kubenstein, 
uiszt, &c.; in all 42 pieces by 85 different masters. 
Medium Difficulty. 
Piano Classics. ($1.00). Has had an ex- 
ceptional success, which it well deserves, 
Young Peoples Classi s. For Piano. 
($1.00). Easy pieces in excelent taste. 
Many good Piano Pieces in a yeur are given in 
Ditson & Co.'s MONTHLY MUSICAL 
See. ($1.00) in addition to valuable lists of 


Books Malled for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK. 

Tas the largest clear surplus over liabilities. 

The New Endowment Pian of this company is 
the most attract ve feature in life underwriting. It 
gives the best combination of advantages offered by 
any plan in use. 

This will be fully exp!ained if you will write. 

Agents wanted; write for particulars, 

AN, President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Ist V. P. 
H. B. STOKES 2d V. P. 
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optable business for a 
terns for Hi Amusement. 152 * 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nabeau 8t., N.Y: 


ORGANS & SEWING MACHINES. 
$12.00 up. 30 styles. Sent on trial. 
New and perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Buy direct and save half. 
Piccia: shh Remeron 
r le a) 
126 8. Clinton Street, Chieago, Ul. 













200,000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 


and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 
in Phonetic Short-hand, Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Lnstitute, Cincinnati, O. 


TAHOUS 
5 new book containing plans 
and specifications for 25 hou 
all si from 2 arg | u Bn 
pos pee. OGILVIE & OOn, 
34 Bose Street, New York, 
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without the aid of a teavher. 

correct. Established twelve years. 

Notes, chords, accompaniments, thor- 
ough biss laws, ec. Ten Leasona 10¢. Circulars 
248 State Street, CHICAGO, 


HE FAIR SEX. 


4 The Labia he Face Powder, so del- 
icate,s« dainty and refine |,isa most 
exquisite tol et oo agg nme It is 
the admiration of th usands of love- 
ly American women who owe their 
beauty to its constant use. It wiil 
add b. Uiiancy to a maiden’s charms, 
and make the compiexi:n as seft, 
transp :rent.and pure asan infant's. 
To the fair sex who pride them- 
selves on having the most de icate 
skin, this toilet powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among 
other fushion ble surronndings 
upon the toi ette tables of the elite. 
The Lab ache Face Powd:r ts for 
sale bya ‘druggists, or will be mal'ed 
address on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN 
& CO., French Perfumers, and soie proprietors, 
West Street. Boston, Mass. 
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Samples pmyend } ga on hen to > 
treduce. Send 1Ve. for ror’ packing. 
GiBBs MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 
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(For Tas LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL.) 


THE LITTLE GIRL THAT KNEW MORE 
THAN HER MOTHER. 


And What Came of It. 


One morning last June Maud and Alice were 
counting the birds’ nests about their home. 

‘*Let’s sce,’ said Maud, who was six years old, 
“there is ove robin’s nest in the vine over the 
»orch, two more in the elm tree, one Bob White 
~ in the big maple, and twosparrows’ nests in 
the currant bushes. That makes six.” 

**And the blue-bird, Maudie, you are forget- 
ting the blue-bird in the apple tree. That makes 
ten.”’ Allie was only four, and couldn’t count 
very well, 

“Why, Alice Warren!” exclaimed Maud, ‘“‘you 
never get ’quainted with figures in the world! 
That only makes seven.” 

‘*Well,” said Allie, patiently, “it is more than 
six anyway. Let’s go down and see if the little 
birds are batched. Mamma saia they ought to be 
to-day.” 

So down they ran, along the shady path, till 
they reached the old apple tree by the spring. 
They walked very softly as they drew near, so as 
not to disturb the old birds, as they saw and 
heard nothing of them. Maud ‘‘boosted” Allie 
up to the lower limb, from where, by panes 
up and holding on with both bands, she coul 
easily see into the nest, which was a little higher 
up, in a hole in the trunk. 

“Oh, Maud,’’ she cried, “‘the bid bird isn’t 
here, and the little ones are all hatched,” 

“Do come down and let me see how 
there are,”’ said Maud, 

8o Alice pare down, and Maud climbed up 
and counted: 

“One, two, three, four!’ Yes, four little 
scrawny bodies and great mouths. “Ob! let’s tell 
Mamma,’’ cried Maud, aud away they both 
scumpered to tell the good news. 

“I’m sure L wish Mrs. Blue-bird good luck with 
her family,” said Mamma; “but [ don’t think 
she wasa very wise bird to choose that place to 
build her nest. It is too low down, and Madam 
Satin-Back (that was the cat) follows us so often 
to the spring, I am afraid she will discover it. 
You must be careful, children, to shut her up 
every time you go to look at the birds,” . 

The little girls were very careful after that; 
and vever once Visite] the nest without first put- 
ting “‘“Madum” under lock aad key. All went 
well until the young birds were two weeks old 
and were covered with beautiful blue feathers, 
and had grown so much that they filled the nest 
full. 

Then it was that the children, running down as 
usual, the first thing after breakfast, found the 
grass ut the foot of the tree strewn with feathers 
aud a dreadful peeving was heard from the nest. 
It didn’t take Maud long to scramble up, you 


ae hoe sure, 
“They are all right, Allie” she called. “The 
It must be the mother 


many 


little ones are all here. 
ry that is killed, aud I am afraid old Madam 
did it.” 

“Oh, the wetched, wetched thing!” said Allie, 
very angry; and when she found Madam Satip- 
Back asleep in the arm-chuir, as peacefully as if 
she had not just destroyed the happiness of a 
family, with a little blue feather still clinging to 
her Feats she was angrier than ever, and 
cried: 

‘‘Mamma, Mamma, I want the horwid, horwid 
cat killed todeath. Ste is a candibal (cannibal) 
she eats live things.” 

But Mamima svvthed her, and told her she was 
wrong to be so angry with the cat. “She doesn’t 
kuow any better,” said she. “I am very sorry, 
dear, us sorry as you are; but there is no use in 
being angry. It won’t bring the bird back. We 
must do the best we can without it. Maud, 
you go and bring the nest to me; but before you 
disturb it put your handkerchief over the young 
birds, so they won’t be frightened.” 

Maud did exactly as ste was told, and when 
she got back Mamma had brought a large wil- 
low cage from the attic, and into this the nest 
was carefully set. 

P “Now,” suid she, “‘they must have some break- 

ast. 

— they have bread and milk?’ asked 
ice. 

“No, indeed,” answered Mamma, laughing. 
“T am quite sure they are not used to bread and 
milk, snd that they would not like it. We can’t 
do better than to folldw the mother’s example, 
and | am quite sure she always gave them angle- 
worins or flies.” 

Then Mamma and Maud went out in the gar- 
den, aud found a breakfast for the birds, and 
when they had taken all they wanted, they cud- 
died down and went to sleep as comfortable as 
possible. 

In about a week’s time the birds were so well- 
grown and strong they were hopping around the 
cage, quite merry and happy. 

“If they continue to do as well as this they 
will be able to take care of themselves in a day or 
two, and we willlet them fly away to the tree- 
tops, where they belong.”’ 

Sut the very next morning, when the family 
came down stairs, (our little birds lay dead in the 
bottom of the cage. 

“Oh dear, dear!’ exclaimed Mamma, “who 
has done this? Girls, come here. Have either 
of you fed these birds? Something they have 
eaten has killed them.” 

“No,” said Maud quickly, looking with clear 
eyes into her mother’s face, “I have never given 
them anything but what you told us.” 

But Allie didn’t speak. She hung her head 
80 low that her curls hid her face. 

‘Do you know anything about this, Alice?” 
asked Mamma sadly. 
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“I—I nm gave them my cake last night,” 
sobbed Alice through ber tears, “avd | dip— 
dipped it in cof—cof—cofice, so it would be 
, Bolt.’ 
| “Ob, Allie, Allie! That was much worse than 
the cat; for she didn’t know any better, and | 
|\told you not to feéd them. You thought you 
knew better than your Mamma, and you bave 
killed the birds.”’ 

Poor Alice passed a verv miserable day after 


that, and sobbed herself to sleep at night; but | 


I do not think she will ever again think she 
| knows better than ber Mamma. 
Harriet Lawson. 
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(For the LADIES’ HomE JOURNAL.) 
THE RAINDROP’S STORY. 

What I did when I became a Soap-bubble. 


BY EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY. 


Piteh, pitch, pitch dark! Hardly bad I landed 
here (if q may use that expression about such a 
watery place) before I heard a general outcry 
against it. 
‘Well,’ said one, ‘this is a pretty look out!: 
‘Humph!’ said another, ‘I dou’t see any look 
out about it. It’s as black as a tight-corked iuk- 


Lottle.’ 
I shall dive 





‘Ob! this is too dreadful for me. 
to the bottom and drown myself,’ cried another. 

‘Don’t do that,’ answered some one. ‘It’s 
wicked. Let’shope we may get out. May be 
wecan find achivk where we can leak out.’ 

This made the other one mad, and it said: 

‘Leak! sneak! Noindeed. I’d rather drown 
| myself than be a sneak.’ 





‘All right,’ said the conscientious one. ‘Do it, 
then.’ But it didn’t. 
| ‘Come,’ suid another, ‘cheer up, and let’s make 
| the best of it. It’s pretty bad, to be sure; but it 
|might be worse. Suppose we had fallen into 
the fire and been scalded!’ 
All this time I had said pettine—iving low to 
hear what the others thought of it all. 
At last I spoke up, bravely as you please, and 
jsaid: ‘Yes, iet’s make the best ust then a 
vile wiggletail came bustling along, and ran 
\right between us, switching us right and left 
| with his nasty little slippery tail, ana J 
Finished my speech 
With a wild little screech, 


ong went splashing away from there for dear 
e. 
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I had hardly ceased 
shuddering when an- 
other of these little 
vipers came wriggling 
up to my very face, and 
rolied away, crying out, 
‘I can never bear this 


\ 
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place! I must get out!’ 

‘Keep quiet!’ said someone. ‘You’re no worse 
off than the rest of us.’ 

‘Why,’ said 1, ‘J lived up in a cloud. 
stay in such a place as this. 
purity.’ 

Then a yee voice spoke to me and said: 
‘No; keep all youcan of it, and try to live your 
time here cheerfully, and as useful as possible, 
so you'may be worthy to go back!’ But I turned 
away, saying: ‘I am willing to live my earth 
life; but not here! This is too dark and bitter a 
fate!’ and I went swimming around, frantic to 
find a way of escape. 

Presently I found myself between two gloom 
old drops that came near to break my heart with 
their woful talk. One said: ‘Ab! well may you 
wring yourself in despair, child. I see you have 
just come, and with all my heart I pity you, for 
no prisoner ever entered dreadfuller dungeon 
than this. I never see these young drops trying 
to keep up their spirits but feel sorry for them 
and tell them they had better giveit up, for their 
hearts are sure to break, sooner or later.’ 

I didn’t li.e this kind of sympathy somehow, 
though the poor old drop seemed to mean it eo 
kindly, and I said, ‘Well, since I come to think 
of it, I won’t take the doleful road. lf there’s 
any fun to be found in this cistern, I am going to 
have it.’ 

Then the other old drop frightened me. It 
just roared at me—not a laugh-roar—a regular 
rumbling, grumbling growl, and said: ‘Whatan 
idiot you are, expecting to find any pleasure or 
hope in this world. {[ tell you there’s no hope— 
no such thing as hope.’ 

With this Le speech I thought I had had 
enough, and not waiting to say good bye, I 
paddled away as fast as I could. 

Then a kindly voice addressed me and said: 
‘Don’t be distressed, my dear. That miserable 
old thing has tried to discourage you, but you 
musin’t mind it. It makes more trouble than 
any other drop here, just with its grumpy talk 
and its determination to look at the black side of 
every thing; but it was raised in a thunder-cloud, 
and is a natural grumbler. J was raised under 
the Rainbow, and became so used to seeing 
things in a rosy light that thisdoesn’t dishearten 
me a bit, for I know we will get out and go back 


_to the heavens again, if we try to be good and 
useful here,’ 


I cannot 
I will lose all my 





Lg it told me it had been back over and over 
ain. 

‘How?’ said |, opening my eye very wide. 

‘Evaporation,’ said ite Wiven we get out of 
here we will be used for something, and then, 
probably, throw out, or in some way exposed to 
the air, and that will turn us into vapor, and we 
will float off up, up, to our lovely old life. Stay 
bere a littie while, and I wil! tell you one of my 
stories. 

‘Once I fell from my cloud home, and lived six 
mouths in a cistern, but I never lost hope; and 
ove day I was pumped out and used, with a lot 
of otbers to bathe a beautiful baby. He played 
with us—ob! bow merrily he played with us!— 
throwing us up over bis head and lovely face, 
where | would try to stay on, 80 sweet and pure 
was the place; but 1 kept rolling down again 
and again, and we all ‘danced Jim Crow’ to the 
musicof that baby’s crow. 

‘I did wish I could talk baby talk, so I might 
tell him how beppy was, and where I bad come 
from, under the Rainbow and then from the 
gloomy cistern. 1 would have told Lim that it 
paid well to get in there, though, for it felt so 


good to get ou 
‘His mother was watcbing him as he sat in the 
was called away ov 


little tub, and ‘pretty soon 6 
ap errand. en the little rogue began to slap 
us with all bis might, and what a frolic we had 
jumping out. Whev he hit me 1 flew upon the 
window pane, and there 1 could look out at my 
beautiful blue bome, or down at the baby either. 
When his mother returned, she said in dismay: 
‘Ob, Baby! see bow you’ve splashed everything !’ 
and she made him stop, at which he } 60 
fm uaa that the good little woman said, 
‘Well, never mind. ma will take you out 
where you can splash!’ and she carried the whole 
outfit into a pretty yard, warm with sunshine 
and cool with shade. Then she stood off, and 
cried, ‘Now, Baby, goit! And be did, and so 
did the Raincrops, like so many trained grass- 
hoppers. 
oi watched the fun from the window where I 
stood in pure delight. 
‘Presently the mother came in to clear up the 
damage we had done, and taking a towel, she 
came to the window, and said, ‘It’s time this 
window was washed, anyhow,’ and she rubved us 
round and round so fast it made my head whirl; 
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then she hung the towel out the wihdow to dry; 

and then wuat became of me? I set sail for the 

blue sky, to the tune ot that baby’s laugh, call- 

ing out to him, ‘Good-bye, littleone; look for me 
in the Rainbow.’ 

‘I was unspeakably 
happy: My work was done. 
I had helped fill the cis- 
tern, helped bathe the 
baby, and helped wash a 
window; so I wentoff with 
a conscience as clear as 
a Raindrop!’ 

This story pleased me 
very much, and opened my 
eye tothe beauty of being 
cheerful and patient to do 
the little duties of life. That 
Raindrop had not done 
very much, but it hau done 
all that God wanted it to do. 

I wanted to be that wa 
myself, soevery day J tri 
and I donot kuow how 
could have borne that life 
if 1 badn’t been cheerful 
and made others about me 
60, for in that way weoften 
had a good laugh, and that 
was a t help. Themore 
I tried to bear the hard- 
ships that way the easier it 
became; so sometimes I 


— 
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a newspaper?’ and bis quic 
commeey using of a pair of scissors aud a paste 


jump over it: 
room. 


It didn’t giggle. Thunder-clap wasn’t much of 
a ipeier. reseutly a little Jory drop came 
ug along aud said, ‘Helio, Tuunder-clap! 
oin’ to leave us, are you? Good plan ( or us). 
I’m afraid your black looks wou’t belp the blank- 
ets much. suppose zee take a run through the 
first tilter yousee. It mightdo you good.’ 
Thunder-clap did not get off that day, nor for 
a long while afterward; but at last it went, and 
a wiggle-tail went with it, which made its chance 
of being used for a pleasant purpose very poor. 
(To be Continued.) 
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FORFEITS. 








For the benefit of the youn le I will give 
the following forfeits, shieh t ound very oles. 
ing the other evening, when some young people, 
ignoring my prey hairs, pressed me into a game 

requiring forfeits. 

© act the dumb servant: The person who has 
to pay the forfeit must act the answers to the 
estions put by the master of ceremonies; as, 
do you eat soup?’ Much merriment will 
if proper questions are put. To an 
oung journalist, who bad to pay this 
question was put, ‘‘How do you edit 
k reply was an im- 


be cai 


To go out of the room with two legs 


and 
return with six: Quite easy, if you remember to 
bring a chair with you. 


Put one hand where the other cannot touch it: 


Put one hand on the elbow of the other arm. 


Spread a newspaper on the floor in such a way 


that two people can stand on it, and still not be 
a’ le to touch bands: Place it on the doorway, 
half on one side and half on the oth 
the door over it. Thus, two person# can easil 


stand on it, and yet will not be able to touch eac 
other. : 


and close 


Place a pencil on the floor so that one cannot 
Put it close to the wall of the 
K. 


+ 
WASHING DISHES FOR MAMMA. 





Little ones, with white arms bare, 
Say, what are you doing there, 
That you’re psc, bye a clatter, 
Tell me, what can be the matter? 
Filled with wonder and surprise, 
Little blue-eyes thus replies; 
“Surely you must know, pa 
Washing dishes for mamma!’ 


Washing dishes, little one, 

Some don’t think such splendid fun. 
Tell me, for I want to know, 

Why do you enjoy it so? 

“Little children ifke to be 

Useful, papa, don’t you see? 

Very bay py now we are 

Washing dishes for mamma.” © 


‘She has much to do, you know 
And we love to help her so. 
Greatest pains, indeed, we take 
Lest the dishes we might break: 
China, glass and earthenware 
Handle we with greatest care. 
True and trusty, sir, we are, 
Washing dishes for namma.’* 


As I went away, I thought 

Of the lesson they had taught; 
Being useful every day 

Makes us happy, #8 they say; 
Love can make our lubor light 
While we follow what fs right, 
True and trusty as they are, 
Washing dishes for mamma. 








“could look them ii {the face 
so bravely that it almost 
seemed to turn them to 
Cor 

ry as I would, though, | 
my sufferings were terri- 
ble, and I often thought if 
it weren’t lor the ‘ke-chug,’ 
‘ke-chug’ of the pump- 
sucker, in which lay our 








only hope of escape, my heart would fail me’, 


entirely. 

You ‘Leow it was so dark that we mightall have | 
been turned to shoe polish, and not see the dil- 
ference; we had no way of a day from 
night, except we always kuew when it was Mon- 
day, and tous that was ‘day of all the week the 
best,’ and the a the washing was the better 
we were pleased, for with every ‘ke-chug’ of the 


could always hope my turn would come next. 

How the weeks poked along? It seemed to us 
that wash-day came but once a year, whereas, 
when we were up in the cloud, time flew so fast 
that we used to say, ‘There’s that ‘maid in the 
garden hanging out the clothes’ again; and it 
was Only yesterday she did it, wasn’t it?? Then 
we would tease her for being so fond of her stu- 
pid work, and we would float over and stand be- 
tween the sun and her garden. Tien we would 
laugh to see the way she scowled up atus. If 
she was Irish, she would say, ‘Drat thim clowds! 
If it wasn’t fur thim, oi moight git me clothes 
dhry afore noight—if the sun wad only shoine’ 
But for any fun we had ever had out of Judy and 
her wash-day troubles we were getting wotully 
paid up now. 

We knew when it was Monday, and then, hay- 
ing failed to get out, we would — looking for 
and covnting on the next Monday, and, bless 
you, we many a time fancied it had come, when 
I verily believe it wasn’t Tuesday yet. But, alas, 
Father Time has different legs‘in a cistern from 
those he wears in the bright blue sky! _Up there 
he makes ‘a thousand re but as a day,’ and 
down there, ‘a day as a thousand years.’ 

The growly old drop was a constant lesson to 
me to keep my patience and try to be cheerful to 
those about me. We all knew it, and called it 
‘old Thunder-clap,’ and teased it for grumbling 
till life was doubly a burden, and it was such a 
scold there was no comfort to any one near it. 
We might have all become dismalites, if we 
hadn’t seen how rly r old Thunder-clap 
was paid for the little pleaswre it got vut of it. 
Even the worms, bugs and wiggle tails dreaded 
it. It was a great one to stand by the ‘pum 
sucker’ to be ready to go, so my special friends 
and I had no chance then, for not even toget 
into the pump-stalk were we willing to stay long 
iu such ill-natured company. It could hear the 
poopie talking up by the pump, and one day it 
suid, ‘They are going to wash the bed-clothes to- 
day, and J mean to get out! 
and crowd me away.’ 

‘No danger,’ said one brisk, saucy little drop; 
‘we all want to see dear Thunder-clap go; don’t 


So don’t you come 










we? Rather boost it out than detain it; wouldn’t 
we?’ Then we all giggled, except Thunder-clap, 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best ! 


We take pieasure 
in inform our 
patrons thut our 
tock of the ce.e- 
‘ated 


BUILDING 
BLOCKS, 


sold out before Christmas, is now replenished 


com 
payne Roaebvedy and solicit renewal! of their kind or- 
pump hundreds and thousands of us escaped. I | 4 Price-list 
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ers, will be forwarded grutis on appii- 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON. B. 'C.. 
1 RATLWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


PICTURES TO PAINT 


colors and for Relating, sent to any address on receip 
of 10 ets. by 8. W. TILTON, & CO., 29 Temp e Place, 
Boston. Our illustrated cata ogue containing speci- 
men pictures sent for a 2 cent stamp. 


Wihaly es 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from 
birth, without the addition of cow's 
milk, and digests as easily as hu- 
man milk. Send for “Our Baby’s 
First and Second Years,” by Marion 
Harland. Reeo & Carnrick, N.Y. 

usingsoper's instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
Py hg a LEP ES 


quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
Charles C. Hearne, P.O. Box 1487, New York. 
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1 Scarf or Lace Pin, 1 Stone Ring, 1 Chared Band 
Ring,27 5 Scrap Pictures & Verses, Book Flirtations 
& ElegantSamples, 1 Oc F. Austin, New Haven,Ct, 
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(FoR THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
A PLEA FOR THE BOYS. 





BY MINNIE GEBBERT SPRAGUE. 


Yes, I acknowledge it, some boys are horrid— 


they are unbeurable—but I assert boldly, their | 


muthers are the ones to blame. There may be 
cases, probably are many, when through heredi- 
tary delects, inherited malformations of charac- 
ter, even the influence of a thoroughly good 
muther would be wasted. But be just—look back 
over your own experience with boys and tell me 
wheu you really felt tt@t a loving word, a show 
of trust, had been utterly thrown away. As for | 
me, Llove boys—yes, even the dirty and often | 
wicked little street gaimin appeals to my kindly | 
aud sympathetic side. A good theosophist 
would tell me I was reincarnated from one of | 
these, therefore had stilla germ of the boy na-| 
ture, enabling me to enter into their griefs and 
joys. To all appearances [ am nothing more | 
than a girlish-louking, sprightly little mother, as 
foud of dancing and all innocent gaiety as though 
my big ten-year-old boy wasamyth. And speuk- 
ing of gaiety, most boys have too little of it. I) 
believe in a boy’s being say and by bis mother’s | 
side. My boy is as proud of handing his mother | 
through a square dance or even rolling witti her) 
ou w tricycle, as though he were blessed with a 
sweetueart. 

They are but embryo men, treat them as such. 
While holding them with a firm hand, seeming! 
leau upon them. Eveu a boy of ten will walk 
more erect, prove mure thoughtful of the coinfort 
of others aud consider more carefully bis own 
conduct, after having been assured by his mother 
that he is her stay and comfort. When a boy is 
too much away rom home, amoung companions 
whose influence may not be for the best aud you 
feel a wall, waich should never be there, arising 
between you, leave all other duties and pleasures 
and devote yourselfugaiu tohim. A walk inthe 
country, loug talks together, taking care to di- 
rect his thoughts aud eyes to the beauties in 





Nature—diseussing birds and their habits—all PUY 


these litt e efforts will be repaid a thousandfold 
to the mother wio desires the neutal and moral 
watnding her boy’s character. 

Heury Bergh asserts that boys are cruel by 
nature. He should remember that “by uature”’ 
all strong things oy ee the weaker, aud as 
many boys areleft to Mother Natuce for training, | 
she aloue is to blame. My bov came to me the 
other evening aud with an anxious face told me 
some little boys were cruelly treating the fire | 
flies. I went with him, suppresssing a smile and 
found t..e culprits—two handsomely dressed, fine | 
looking boys, of seven or eight years. 

They nada knie, with which they cut the fly 
in two, then rubbed the ‘light’? on the pavement 
in patterus. Alter talking with them a moment 
I said, ** Those are the little flowers of the night. 
Do you know w iy Go} makes them and teaches 
them how to fly?” With big eyes two little faces 
turned up to me “No ma’am.”’ ‘*Why, he wants! 
the evening pretty for littleboys. He madethenn | 
for you.” “Did he?” said one of the boys, then 
reached over and taking the knife, put it in his 
pocket. Sitting outside my door, [ watched 
them. They continued their play but cut no 
more fire flies. Where was their mother, that 
those little natures had not iearned to expand to 
the beauty of the fire flies, so forgetting to prac- | 
tice on them the cruelty which spriugs alone | 
from ignorance. Then too, boys need more 
praise than they usually receive. And when I 
say praise, I do not mean flattery, but praise for | 
well dding. My boy will withstand temptation 
at school, sly pinches, sour looks, all the thou-| 
sand and one ways schoolmates have of making | 
life a burden when a mate endeavors to keep the | 
“straight path” andfor what? Because he knows 
his paper of merit for faultless conduct will be | 
received with praise and kisses; will be shown | 
and made imuch of at home. Itseems to me that | 
girls receive more than their share, while the 
boy’s life is olten left too empty of judicious 
praise and petting. Close companionship with | 
the mother invariably causes them to show in 
their manuers their association with a lady. 

We all know that the boys of some of the 
wealthiest parents are the rudest and most dis- | 
agreeable, for the very reason that they are often 
left to the care of servants, and, adopting an | 
overbearing tone to them, gradually forget that | 
deference which is due to elders and superiors. | 

A boy should be taught thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of others, pride in being able to see when | 
his attentions are needed, and so, when grown, 
will possess what people call polish—which is in | 
reality but kindly attention, gracefully given. 

Speaking of attention, have you never noticed 
with what pride and pleasure a boy will escort a/| 
‘pretty, becomingly dressed mother, with what 
an air of admiring proprietorship he will wait 








upon hert 


It seems to me the duty of a mother to retain 


is always expressed in his face whenever a blow 
is struck. 

A loving talk, kind advice, a prayer, then a 
request that he sit alone an hour aud reflect, aud 
when he has thoughtit all over, thesweet coming 
back to his mother’s arms aud kisses. 1s nut 
this better than the degrauing Whip! It callsfor 
patience I admit, but, wheu you mothers stop 
aud reflect that on you and your wisdom depend 
the iuture, nut onty of these boys, but of tueir 
boys to come and of the welfare of our country, 
then indeed, no effort seems to much. 


+ 
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[For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
TIMELY HINTS ABOUT BABY 





BY ADA E. HAZELL. 





The alarming mortality among infants strikes 
a cuill to the heart of the inexperienced mother, 
who, as she guzes foudly at the tiuy being so re- 
| cently entrusted to her care, feels her eyes gruw 
dim as she realizes her great responsibility, not 
only as regards his future moral and mentul de- 
velopment, but also his present physical welfare. 

If ber streugth permits, she will not depute 
this arduous tuough pleasant duty toa nurse-girl, 
whose standard is s0 much lower, aud whose in- 
terest is so incomparably less, but, trusting to 
her own more intelligent judgmeut, will under- 
take the eutire charge 01 the babe herself. 

This will prove no light burden, but if it save 
the lie of the beloved one what true motber wiil 
not feel amply repaia for long, weary hours of 
self-denying vigil? 

A first buby is largely the subject of experi- 
ment. Its habits are ‘all strange. If its eyes roll 
from colic, theanxious mother, who fears convul- 
sions, hastily summons the doctor, or doses the 
helpless litthe one according to the advice of 
some old-lady neighbor, kind-hearted, but iuju- 
dicious. Right bere it may be safely laid down 
as an axiom—-the less dosing the better. In any 
slight ailment; nature is the best physician, com- 
mon sense the most reliable nurse. Keeping an 
iufant warm,. especially about the extremities, 
will ofteu break up au incipient cold, and the 
avoidance of draughts or extremes of tempera- 
ture will do much towards preventing illness. 

If the muther is so fortunate ae to be able to 
nurse her child—a blessing all too uncommon 
now-a-days—let her govern her diet with ex- 
treme care. The natural acids, such as those o! 
the lemon and tomato, may be partakev of in 
moderation, but vinegar slouid be strictly 
shunned. Too strong tea has an unfavorable 
effect, and coffee, which has a tendency to dry 
the milk, should give place to cocoa. The latter, 
milk, oatmeal gruel, etc., should be freely used. 
Iu short, the vursing mother’s food should be 
abundant, of good quality, but simple. Every 
kind known to produce constipation shou!d be 





| scrupulously avoided, Fruits are se! desirable. 


Suould baby be constipated, give, just before 
nursing, two-thirds teaspoonful louf sugar, dis- 
solved in two ps pe stepidwater. A little 
cone, made of white castile soap, and dipped in 
pure vaseline, may be carefully inserted to 
stimulate a movement, and is prelerable to 

hysic. But if the mother’s bowels are all 
right, the child’s will probably be. 

Aside frum the diet, muny other causes af- 
fect breast milk, aud that mother who values 
the health of her child will persistently endeavor 
to preserve a cheerful, even temperament, and to 
avuid becoming overheated from violent or tuo- 
prolonged exercise, manual labor, ete. Anything 
that unfavorably affects her milk will manifest 
itself in the fretting and indisposition of the 


abe. 

The healthier the mother the stronger the little 
one. The best nurse is she who is least troubled 
with nerves. 

If the mother does her own housework, better 
let many things remain uudone than completely 
tire herseif out, for how can she hope to impart 
strength when she has not even sufficient for 
her own needs? . 

Spore yourself, for your baby’s sake. 

eas regular as possible in times of nursing. 
Dr. A. Jacobi, one of the highest authorities, 
Bays: 

“4 new-born infant should not be nursed of- 
tener than once in two hours, and the dailymeals 
of «a child eight or ten montus should not exceed 
five in number.”’ 

A little cool water will allay the thirst from 
which the baby may be suffering. Do not neg- 
lect to give a little daily. The safest plan isto 
boil the water, which will destroy any germs it 
may contain, and then let it cool. 

A fact not generally known by mothers, is that 
the longer milk remains in the breast the less 
nourishing it is. The custom, therefore, when 
there seems to be a deficiency in the supply, of 
saving it for night is not advisable. Better give 
one, of, if necessary, two feedsat regular iuter- 
vals—a good time beingafterthe morning bath— 
and again at seven oreight in the eveuing. On 
this latter feed most babies will take anap of sev- 
eral hours’ duration, thus affording the mother 
a much needed rest. 

If willing to take the time, baby may be fed 
from a teaspoon, but this requires patience. If 
a bottle is used, have only a hard rubber nipple, 
no tubing, and it seems scarcely necessary to 
add, take the nicestcare of these and of every 
utensil used in the preparation of the food. 

Babies who are fed from the bottle, either 
a or partially, are naturally more liable to 
bowel disorders. The milk should be obtained 
fresh morning and night, if possible. 

If dependent upon a milkman for your supply, 
in warm weather scald it as soon as received, and 
when cold add a teaspoonful of lime water to 
each pint that is allowed to stand. 

Condensed milk is convenient, the Eagle brand 
being considered the best, but while a baby may 
appees to thrive upon it fora time, he will prob- 
ably need a change before many months. 

Of the various highly recommended foods in 
the market, the ‘‘Lactated” is held in high es- 


her youth; to dress with as much care for the | teem by physicians. 1 have used ‘‘Mellin’s” with 


smiles of her son as she did for those of the lover, | excellent results. 
and, as with increasing years comes adiled intel-| mine a choice. 


lectual power, she will 
son and developed mentality will cause her to be 
stronger to sway her son to lofty purposes. 


When the time of punishment comes, as alas! | 


it muse, if a boy be human—there aremany ways 


of causing him to sorrow for wrong conduct, | 
without breaking down that manly pride, which | 
I claim is the brightest jewel of his manhood. [| 


have heard a fathersa 


, while laving on the whip, | Give him pure air and sunsbine. 


ean deter- 


Experience onl 
A few trials will show whether 


nd that fairness of per- | the kind in use agrees with that particular child. 


Do not sweeten baby’s milk to your taste, as ex- 
cess of sugar is apt to cause sore mouth. In cases 
of diarrhea, withold milk entirely, or dilute it 
much more than common, and consult a good 
doctor as early as possible, fora few hours often 
determines the issue of life or death. 

Handle baby gently, especially after his meal. 
In summer he 


“ll break your pride for you!’ because from | may sleep out-of-doors, protected from draughts 
those white set lips no cry came forth. Deluded| and the direct rays of the sun. If he bas no car- 


man 
but rendered future blows more necessary. 
never have believed in whi ping, and I fin 
moral foree governs as well and preserves a ead 
from that sense of hardening degredation whic 


, did he not know that every blow he struck | riage, improvise a nesi in the clothes-basket, but 


I} do not set iton the ground. 
that | 


Much harm is done by jolting a little infant in 
its carriage. The motion should be uniformand 
at a moderate rate, exercising great care at the 





| 


street crossings. Often have I pitied the little 
unlortunates cutrusted to ignorant nurse-girls, 
aud whecled at a puce sufficient to seriously in- 
jure the weak, uudeveloped spine. . 

A carefuliy-managed, weil-nourisbed baby is a 
Weil-spriug of pleasure. Hesleeps souudly, gains 
at least a quarter of a pound weekiy, is generally 
good, aud tuerelore a source of purest delight. 
A healthy babe’s head should be cool, skin ruse- 
pink and clear, flesh firm, passages welluigested. 
Any variatious from tuese favorable conditions 
should receive close watching, and a competent 
physician summoned in season. 

If made sick by the hot weather, give the child 
achange immediately. Perhaps you may feel 
and with reason, that you cannot afford such an 
outlay, but will this be greater than the doctor’s 
bills, aud, possibly alas! those sadder ones 
which staying at home may necessitate? 

The precious little life, that has costits mother 
mouths of pain and hours fraught with agony 

isworth lavish expenditure of money, time and 
painstaking. Putient, unremitting, a en som 
care hassaved many a babe that would other- 
wise have falleu a victim to errors of diet, cloth- 
ings ete. 

h! tbe unutterable sorrow of laying away the 
beautiful, sti:l form that enshrined our foudest 
hopes, our brightest visions! 

f the sad summons comes, at least may the 
mother’s aching heart have the r consolation 
of knowing that vo effort of hers could have 
avoided the illness, and may she find peace in re- 
membering ‘‘of such is the kingdom.” 





{For Tus LA pigs’ Home JOURNAL.) 
TALKS WITH THE DOCTOR. 





Breaths Concluded. 





BY H. M. 





Now if we break a hole in the dam in our 
brook the rush of water will soon begin to clear 
thiugs up; but just as soon as we stop up the 
hole, just so svon we begin to get a dirty puddle 
again. 

% n the bowels and keep them open. 

Wien you take pills ot course you will take 
them. I don’t think it is recommended in the 
Constitution, but it seems to be generally under- 
stood that a real genuine patrivtic Armerican 
takes to Liver Pills as truly asan Englisuman wo 
roast beei or a Germun to beer) tuke them this 
way—say a full dose to-night, the same tumor- 
row night, one pill less the third night, ove less 
agaiu the fourth night,.and soon until you get 
down to one pill, which continue for two or 
three nights. What? Weaken yourself by so 
much physicking? Notatall. You wun’t have 
avy buuseanor any violent action afterthe first 
douse bus operated; all wil then be serene, eusy 
and comfortable; your entire internal machinery 
will be cleaned, polished and oiled up in periect 
working order. Talk about ‘‘puri‘ying the 
blood!’ A course of pills, as outlined above, 
results in aclear head, fresh complexion, absence 
of pimples, black heads, ete., hearty appetite, 
goou digestion, and readiness for work, unless a 
body be ‘‘coustitutionally tired.” 

I find I can’t begin to follow in all the direc- 
tions these Breaths blow. 

1 think there is no affection of the lungs, 
stomach, bowels, kidneys or bronchials that does 
not make its presence kuown by its effect on the 
breath. Do you wonder, then, thatl urge you 
to keep your breath sweet and pure? A pure 
breath meaus that the internal machinery is all 
clean and pure and working well. (Pieuse note 
1 say nothing about the heart or the blood cir- 
culation, but with the organs mentioned above 
in good condition, are in more danger of 
being struck by lightning than of ailing from 
heart trouble.) ‘Take your breath, then, as au 
index to the state of your health. 

Be satisfied on/y with perfection in this re- 


spect. If your breath is tainted a particle ‘‘go 
for’? the cause. Notice if your bowels are all 
right. Are you a little costive? 


s your liver all UO. K.? Have you been feeling 
a little dull oflate—justaslight headache last 
evening? Perhaps, though, - hive taken a 
littlecold—dull pains in chest? Puton a porous 
laster—not ove of these patent named affairs. 
always steer clear of those goods which are ad- 
vertised as “the only genuine,’’ ‘‘all others are 
frauds,’’ ete., etc. Just get a good Capsicum 
Porous Plaster tor12 or 15 cents, and slap it on, 
right overthe pain. Don’t wear it uutil theitch- 
ing sensution is intolerable. Usuully two or 
tnree days is all that is necessary. When a plas- 
ter begius to itch and irritate, it shows that its 
work is done. If it hasn’t reached the pain, 
take it off and put on mustard. (Mix the mus- 
tard with molasses and it won’t blister.) Per- 
haps the pain will not yield yet. Call a doctor, 
and don’t delay about it either. Now the cold 
may be in your throat passages. It tickles, 
saben ou cough; you feel as if there was some- 
thing there that you want tocough up. Here is 
your specific: Take of Powdered Cubebs loz, 
Powdered Muriate of Ammonia 2oz, mix them 
up dry; then take atumbler full of bot water, 
and dump ina tablespoonful of the mixed pow- 
ders; stir it up and let it settle; swallow a good 
mouthful every ten minutes or so, or whenever 
you want tocough. (This, by the way, is an ex- 
cellent dose to ease the cough in whooping 
cough.) For a cold in the head take Quinine. 

A good big dose of Quinine (from 5to 15 grains 
according to strength and habits of patient) 
taken at night on going to bed just at the begin- 
ning of the symptoms of a cold in the head, 
will break it up in a single night without disturb- 
ing you atall. If, however, the cold bas gotten 
a start, I wouldn’t advise the Quinine; snuff salt 
and water to clear out your head (use a nasal 
douche with salt and water, if you bave one) 
take a good laxative and Homeopathic Tr. Aco- 
nite—15 drops in one-half glass of water—a tea- 
spoonful of the water every half hour, and keep 
warm. 

Just one word more and I bave drawn my last 
‘‘breath’”’ (on this subject.) There is an old, old 
notion that every spring everybody should take 
something “‘to purify the blood.” 

I presume this idea originated with country 

ople—farmer’s folks—who went through the 
ong winter on a diet of heavy, greasy food (fat 
salt pork, griddle cakes, etc.) and, with short 
days and long nights, had rather less active 


exercise than during the long days of “‘plant- | 


ing,”’ “hoeiug” and ‘*harvest’’ seasons. It would 
be a miracle if they could come out in the spring 
fresh and ruddy and bright. Of course their 
livers were all clogged up—the overflow of bile 


was leaking through into their blood; they stood | &4 
8 


it all right while the air was cold and crisp and 
bracing, but when the first balmy re of spring 
came, they “all, with one accord,” “fell to’’ and 
had the ‘Spring Fever” with a vengeance. They 
do so yet, too. I know plenty of country places 


where the state of things I have just described 
is carried out to the letter. Stout young lads and 
lasses, who at Curistmas time were rusy and 
fresh, turn out to greet the first warm spring 
day with complexion that would muke a sun- 
flower blush aud a teeliug of lussstude w bich they 
call “iazinese.”” Then some dear old Auuty in- 
sists that they must tuke some “spring medi- 
ciue,” ‘something to purify the blood,” “every 
budy needs it im the epring,” and the custom bus 
obtuined, aud “spring meuicine’”’ is as staple as 
sugar in ‘‘canning season,” or quinine in Lili- 
nois! And such adose asthey makeup. Dear 
old ladies who wouldn’t burt ‘a fly--the very in- 
carnation of eves care and self-denyin 
thoughtfulness for others, but let them get hold 
of a seething pot, a handiul of ‘yarbs,”’ some 
geutian, dandelion root, sarsaparilia, princess 
pine, adash of sulphur, a opriscklin of Epsom 
salts, etc., etc. ‘There, dear! Just drink a bowl 
full three or four times a day fur afew days. It 
is a most excellent thing to puri y the blood. 
Why, there was the Widow Lambert’s first bus- 
band, when he had the ‘yellow janders,’ etc., 
ete.” 

Well, it’s all right to take these doses, provided 
you have been living heavy, aud huve neglected 
yourself all wivter. The dose is uore tov bad, 
either; you deserve it; but it is so much better 
to look after things as you go along. Don't let 
genres get clogged up. eep things open and 
n. working order all the time. Then, if you 
should get weak from overwork, if your appetite 
should tail,a little Iron will brace you up at 
once—not with any fictitious strength based upon 
stimulant, but with good solid health, besed on 
common sense and nutriment. 

Can't advise you about taking Iron. Better 
ask your doctor. Itis a queer medicine. Nearly 
every one can take it with benefit in some form, 
but an acquaintance with patient is absolutely 
necessary to determine whattorm will suit your 
individual case. 





CHICAGO, January 10th, 1888. 

Ep1Tor Lapies’ Home JoukNaL:—Dear Sir.— 
I waut tu suy a word in bebulf of those much- 
maligned long rubber tubes for babies vursin 
bottles. In your January number it is stated 
that they cannot be kept clean. 
ence I kuow differently. 

If mothers themselves would attend to the 
cleansing, there is not the slightest risk, but, of 
course, ifleitto a young thoughtless girl, or to 
apyone who has not great intercet in the bealth 
and well-being of the infant, the tubes are linble 
to sour, but with proper care it need never occur. 

During tie hot summer months I washed them 
in soda water every time a ter using, and left 
them to soak in fresh soda water until needed 
again. I had three sets of tubes and bottles, and 
used them alternately. 


From experi- 





~?>--------- 

Can you expect your children to be polite when 
you order them right aud left without even a 
**please”’ or a “thank you?” 





Teething feverish children can often be quieted 
by bathing in warm water in which you huve dis- 
solved a lurge spoonful of saleratus. 


Ringer's Ringing Recommendation 


PROF. SIDNEY RINGER, in nis “ Hand 
Book of Therapeutics,”’ 11th edition says: 


‘I generally find it useful in all forms 
of Children’s Diarrhosa to abstain from 
milk, and to give instead, barley wa- 
ter and veal broth, or chicken broth, 
or, BEST OF ALL, NESTLE’S FOOD, 
WHICH | FIND THE BEST OF ALL 
FOOD, FOR CHILDREN WITH GREAT 


DELICACY OF STOMA‘ AND IN- 
INES.’’ 


(Eng. Ed. pp. 619, Dietary Article No 83. Aan. Ed. pp.479.1 


The above emphatic commendatiow of Nestie’s Milk 
Food by one of ng-ende best kninor. «nm dical authort- 
ties, will be app eclated by mothers #no ure perp exed 
by the muss of boastful and extruvugant advertising 
of infants foocs, to know which is really THE BEsT. 
Your physiciun will tel: you Nistie’s Food must pos- 
sess rare meritto e'icit from Dir. Sidney Ringer such 
wnene tied words of approval in his work on Thera- 

utics. 

if you have not used Nestile’s Food, we will send you 
sample on app.ication. 


THOS, LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents, 
18 College Place, New York. 
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wARD B ROBE Complete. 

The most sty! Mish perfect fitting garments 

to be had. InfP¥fant outfit 1280 patterns, 50c. 
Jothes, 12 pat. ec. directions,am’t mat’r’] requir- 

sac New England Pattern Co.. 8 Rutland Vt. 


——_ 








N’s PANTS 
TNT ENT KNEE SUPPORTERS 
PREVENTS the Pulling off of BUT- 


TONS & the tearingof SHIRT WAISTS. 





Mail, 35cts 
O elastic band or be t. Send for Circular. 
- Edwin Thompson, Box 1270, Providence. l\ [ 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 





ARY F. KNAPP, Eprror, 
= No. 2 Linden 8t.,8. Boston, Mass, 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or asit is sometimes called. 
Ov a or Miho thread over ine A. foes neort- 
rin the ms itch. makes which is 


from * 3 times”—wou!d be 
uivalent to saying s! 1, k 1, p1,—s!1 1,k 1,p1—sil1, Kk 1, 
. Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 











tthe needie the work, and draw astitch 
m , two on the needle. Take up 

pe n and draw it through both these stitches, 
Tc or Treble Crochet; having a stitch on the 
needle, take up the asif for astitch, put the 
need e through the work. and draw the thread throug 
makin’ three on the n —_ bi ap the p-, t ane 
dra ugh two, then take upthe thread 

ae , bort Treble Cro- 


trough thetwo remaining. 
chet; like treble, except that when the three oteemes 
e need nstead read 
Fe ae cecctnanes wice, it is drawn through al! three 
atonce. Lt aS Treb'e Crochet; like treble, ex- 
cence the thread is thrown twice over the n le 
‘ore inserting the latter in the work. The stitches 
are worked off two at a time, as inireble. Extra Long 
Btiteh ne the three times round the needle, 
Wort 00 the trols cn Por plow; mate oy working 
t our times. P—or F 
three cl n, snd one single crochet in first sti of the 





g 





“Mrs. F. C. Welsh;”—Is the raised spot stitch 
in knittiog or crochét? 


Has anyone directions for pretty worsted tidy 
suitable for an upholstered easy chair? 
Mrs. G. H. B. 


Can any of the 6isters tell how to shape a 
shoulder cape in crazy stitch? Mxrs. J. A. L. 


Mrs. F. L. T. would like directions for child’s 
long sacque. 


Will any of our readers send directions for 
crochet quilt of a close pattern? 


Does any one know what will take white mil- 
dew spots out of a black lace shaw!/? 
SuBSCRIBER. 


“Francis of St. Louis:’’—Send your address 
with a 2-cent stamp enclosed; I will answér you 
personally. M. F. Knapp. 

Souts Boston, Mass. 


“Maggie E. 8.:’’—Your sample and directions 
of edging are the same as varrow erochet edge, 
given in a recent number.—Ep. 


“Mrs. M. E. T.:",—Have seen the shoulder 
cape you wrote to me of in H’s store; will try to 
accommodate you withthe stitch. Send me qour 
address on a postal. M. F. K. 


Can anyone send reci 
scones? also tell ‘*M. E. 
dew-drop stitch? 


Will some of our readers give directions for 
netting a horse net, head and body combined? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


for making Scotch 
.”? how tocrochet the 


+ 
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Knitted Edging. 


Cast up 18 stitches, knit across plain. 

lst row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 5, narrow, over, knit. 3, over, knit 3. 

2d row—Knit 14, over twice, purl 2 toz, knit 3. 

8d row —Slip I, kuit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 4, narrow, over, knit 5, over, knit 3. 

4th row—Kouit 15, over twice, purl 2 tog, knit 3. 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 3, narrow, over, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit 1, over, knit 3. 

6th row—Kuit 16, over twice, purl-2 tog, knit 3. 

7th row—Blip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
kouit 2, narrow, over, knit 1, narrow, over, kuit 3, 
over, narrow, knit 1, over, knit 3. 

8th row—Knit 17, over twice, purl 2 tog. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
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knit 1, narrow, over, narrow, knit 1, over, knit 
5, over, narrow, knit 1, over, knit 3. 

10th row—Knit 18, over twice, pur! 2 tog. 

1ith row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 1, over, narrow, nar- 
row, over, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, narrow, 
over, knit 3.* 

12th row—Knit 18, over twice, purl 2 Sageier. 

18th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 8, over, narrow, knit1, over, narrow, knit 1, 
Harrow, over, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 2. 

14th row—Knit 17, over twice purl 2 tog. 

15th row—Slip 1, knit2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 
knit 4, over, narrow, knit 1, over, slip 1, narrow, 
pass the slipped stitch over, over, knit 1, narrow, 
cver, narrow, knit 2. . 


17th row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, p 





| row, knit 2. 


. 18th row—Konit 15, over twice, purl 2 tog, knit3. | L. 


191h row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 tog, 


| knit 6, over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, nar- 


| row, knit 2. 
20th row—K vit 14, overtwice, purl 2 tog, knit 3. 
2ist row—Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, puri 8 tog, 


| 16th row—Koit 16, over twice, purl 2 tog. Omit the first row, repeat the last 12 to the ae- 
url 2 tog, 


sired length; the 11th row will finish up the last 


knit 5, over, narrow, knit 3, narrow, over, par- diamond. ° 
eee terms correspond with those given in the | 





cesecttnanenalien 
Novel Pen Wiper. 


Take a piece of plush ten inches long, eight 
and one-half inches wide; turn down an edge all 
round, line it with silkor satin. Taketwo pieces 


knit 7, over, slip 1, narrow, pase slipped stitch | of chamois skin about half an inch smaller than 


| over, over, narrow, knit 2. 
224 row—Knit 13, over twice, purl ae knit 3. 
Repeat from first row. rs. F. 


+ 
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Wheel Tidy. 





quired. “Make 16 large wheels, join 4 in a row, 
sewing 3 shells of each wheel together overseam. 


little wheels, beginning same as the large ones, 
stopping when you get to the 10 chain, and sew 
them inte the spaces. I bope 


NAL sisters will make one of these tidies, as when 
they are done they are very pretty. 

Chain.6, join with 6 c to form aring, into this 
put 16d c. 

lst row—Between Ist and 2d stitch make 3 d c, 
chain 8,3d cin same stitch, chain 3, 3 dc be- 
tween 8d and 4th stitch, chain 3, 3dcin same 
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stitch, and so on until you get around, skipping 
every other stitch; thie makes 8 shells, join with 
sc in top of Ist shell. Do not put the needle in 
top of stitch, but in the space between the 
stitches. 
24 row—3 dcin center of shell, chain 3,3 dc 
in same place, 1 dc caught down in the first row, 
8 dc in second shell, chain 3, 3 d c in same place, 
1 dc caught down in first row, and so on around, 
joining with s c in top of shell. 

8d row—1 dc in center of shell, chain 10,1 dc 
in center of nextshell, chain 10, and soon around 
again, joiningwithse. Have8 of these l0chains. 
4th row—Now make 1 dc in every stitch of 
these chains, continue around 1 d c in every 
stitch, 4 times around the wheel. 
8th row—3 dc, chain 3, 3 d cin same stitch, 
miss 3, chain 3, 3d c, chain 3, 34 cin same stitch, 
and so on around, making 28 shells. 
9th row—3 4 ¢ in center of shell, chain 3,3dc 
in same shell, chain 3,3 dcin center of next 
shell, chain 3, 3 d c in same shell, chain 3, and so 
on around again. 
10th row—8 d c in center of shell, chain 3, 3d 
¢ in same shell, chain 1,1 dc, catching up both 
rows of chains below it, chain 1,3 dc in centre 
of next shell, chain 3,3 dc in same shell, chain 
1, 1dec, catching up chain below it as before, 
pull thread through stitch to finish it off. 

Bee M. SMALL. 

72 MATERVILLE 81., PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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Trimming Made of Rick-Rack Braid. 
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Diamond Shell Edge in May Number Cor- 
rected, 


1st row—Pass over last five foundation stitches, 
1dcin next st, *8 ch, pass over 2ch, 1dcin 
next st; repeat from: stur to end of ch, putting 
1tc in last st; turn. 


row, put 1d cin next dc, pass over 3ch, 5 tc in 


dc,6ch, pass over 3 ch,1d cand 8ch of first 
row, 1 dc in last dcof first row, 5 t cin same de. 

3d row—3 ch, pass over 2t c,1dcin third st, 
*3 ch, pass over 2 stitches, 1d cin dc of second 
row, ch 3. pass over 2 stitches; 1 dc in third st; 
repeat from star to end of row, putting 1t cin 
last st; turn. 

4th row—6 ch, pass over 3 ch, 1 dc and 3 ch of 
third row, 1 dc in next dc, pass over3ch, 5tc 
in next dc,1dcin next dc, pass over 3 ch, 5 te 
in next dc, 1 d cin next dc, 6 ch, pass over 3ch 
1deand8 ch of third row, 1 de in last dc of 
third row, 5tc in same; turn. 

5th, 7th, 9th, 11th and 13th rows like third row. 


row, 1dcin last dc, 5t cin same. 


e, 5t¢ in next 8 ch. 


A little more than 3 spools of 36 cotton re- 
This leaves a space between the wheels; make 9 


some of our JouR- 





2d row—3 ch, pass over 3 ch, 1dcin d cof first 
row, 6ch, pass over 3ch 14 cand3 ch of first 


next dc of first row, pass over 3 ch, 1d c in next 


the plush, pink them all round. Fold the plush 
book form, and tie the chamois in with a narrow 
ribbon, for leaves. 





Directions for Tinsel Bag. 


Get four balls of tinsel, twoof eachcolor. Take 
two wooden k itting needles the size of a lead 
pencil. Cast up 20 stitches, knit back and forth 
plain knitting, quite loosely. Knitall four balls 
up in this way, alternating the colors to suit 
your taste; when finishedsew epiveins, Make 
a bag of Surah silk, black or brown is pretty, 
one longer than the tinsel bag to allow for a 
deep hem. Sew the tinsel bag on the outside of 
the silk bag, run silk braid in to draw it up. 
Two-thirds of a yard of Surah will make three 
bags. K. 8. 





—o____—_——_- 
Sand Roll. 


This is used tolay acrossa book to keep it 
open when laid on the table, also on the piano to 
keep a book open while one is playing from it. 
It can be made of plush, or silk, with a design 

inted on it. If you use plush, take a piece 9 

uches long, 4and one-half inches wide, stitch it 

up lengthw’-«, gather one end, make a bag filled 
with sand, slip inside the plush, gather up the 
end, finish y, tu a ball tasse) at both ends. 





Cover for Lamp Shade. 


One yard of five-inch ribbon, one yard of an- 
tique lace, about two iuches wide, two balls of 
knitting silk. Sew the ribbon neatly together, 
and sew the lace on the bottom. Tiethe knitting 
silk (which should be the same sbade as the rib- 
bon,) in the lowest row of holes in the lace, fora 
fringe. Use four threads of the silk. Runa 
pemetes thread of the knitting silk about a half 

neh from the top of ribbon, and draw it up as 
tightly as you wish. This is pretty and tasty. 
> 





Narrow Crochet Edge. 


Make a chain of 5 stitches. 

Ist row—3t c (triple crochet) in third st of 
cb, ch 1,3tcinsame. This forms a shell—ch 5, 
fasten with 6 c in last st of ch; turn. 

2d row—Put 9 tcin ch 5, ch1, shell in shell, 
1 dein loop made by turning at beginning of 
first row. 

3d row—Ch 8, shell in shell, ch 5, catch in loop 
made by ch 1; turn. 

4th row—Same as second. 


Repeat third and fourth rows. NANNIE. 





Knitted Lace. 


Cast up 12 stitches, knit across plain. 

1st row—Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, kni‘t 3, 
narrow, over, knit 1, over, knit 2. 

All even rows knit plain. 

3d row—Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 2, 
nartow, over, knit 8, over, knit 2. 

th gem 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1, 

narrow, over, knit 5, over,-knit 2. 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 3, 
over, narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, narrow, knit 1. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 4, 
over, slip 1, narrow, pass the slipped stitch over, 
over, narrow, knit 1. 

11th row—Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 4, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit 1. 

Repeat from first row. SUBSCRIBER. 


-——- -- 
Parlor Pin Cushion. 


Cut a strip of flannel about an inch wide, wind 
it round and round like a ball of tape until it is 
8 inches and a half in diameter; cover both sides 
with silk; catch them together in the middle of 
the edge. You can paint or outline some small 
design on either side. Cover the edge with a 
number 5 ribbon, make a small bow, and leave a 
loop to hang it up by; put the pinsin either 
side. BLANCHE. 

ee a Oa eee 
Infant’s Sock in Star Stitch. 

Make a cbain of 46 stitches. 

Make arow of 19 stars, and join by drawing 
thread through the top loop of first star. Make 
five more rows and break the thread, leaving it 
longenough to tie when you wish to begin again. 
Make four rows of four stura, each directly in 


front of the sock, breaking off at the end of each 
row. Tying your thread begin at the back and 
crochet two rows al) round, widening at’ the cor- 
ners. Crochet a third row without widening. 


| special centres are require 
| flowers grouped on placque or panel, make a rich 








6th row—3 ch, pass over 8ch,1 de in dcof 
5th row, *pass over 3 ch, 5 tc in next dc, pass 
over 3 ch, id-c in nextd ¢; repeat from star 
twice, 6 ch, pass over 3ch1de and 38 ch, in 5th 


8th row—6 ch, pass over 3 ch 1 dc and 3 ch of 
7th row, 1d cin next. dc, pass over 3 ch, 5t cin 
next dc, pass over 3ch, 1 dc in next d c, pass 
over 3ch, 5t ein next d ¢, pass over 3 ch, 1 dc|In the fourth crochet ten stars, narrow by cro 
in next d¢, 6 ch, pass over 3 ch 1dc and 8 ch of | cheting two stars together, make one, narrow 
7th row, 1 dc in next dc, pass over 3 ch and 1 d| make one, narrow, make one, narrow, make ten. 
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Fifth row—Make eight stars, narrow, make one, 


10th row—3 ch, pass over 3 ch, 1 d cin d ¢ of | narrow, make one, narrow, make one, narrow, 


9th row, 6 ch, pass over 3 ch 1d c and3 ch, 1 dc| make eight stars. Join by drawing the thread 


over 8 ch, 1 


over3 ch and 1 dc, 5t.c in next 3 ch. 





in next dc, pass over 3 ch, 5 t c in next dc, pass | through the oppositeholes of eachstar. Crochet 
c in next d ¢, 6 ch, pass over 3 ch 1| two rows of shells round the top, run a cord with 
dcand3chof 9th row,1'dc in next dc, pass| tassels or balls round the ankle, and the sock is 


finished. Two colors may be prettily combined 


12th row—*6 ch, pass over 3ch 1 dc and 8 ch| in this to suit the fancy. Explicit directions for 
of ]1th row, 1dc¢ in next dc; repeat from star| star stitch will be fourd in 
twice, pass over3ch and1dc, 5tcin next3ch. JouRNAL, 1887. 
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Pansies. 


Two colors ot paper are necessary: dark lemon 
tissue, and a violet purple paper of thick velvety 
texture. Asthe sheets are large, one of eac 
will make dozens. The yellow paper is cut in 


| three circles, one being larger. The purple in 


two circles, the yellow making the upper side of 
flowers. A few radiating lines with pen and ink 
irom centre of yellow, giving natura! effect, no 

d. A few of these 


decoration. I find in cutting paper flowers ’tis 


| best to fold a number of thicknesses together. 
| In answer to many inquiries to make violet cen- 
| tres, melt a small quantity of red sealing wax, 


twist tiny loop in end of wire stem, dip it in the 
wax, place an atom of ground mustard, or daub 
of yellow paint, on the extreme end. 

I will make one verfect pansy, and one apart 
for pattern, awd ~~ dy any one wishing, per 
offer in January nu “4 G. B Pp 

Box 1200, New Brunswick, N. J. 


_—_ ~o——_ 
Gentleman’s Scarf. 


Begin in centre, work each way. Chain of 75 
stitches. 
lst row—3 double crochet in 4th st of chain, 
ch 8, 1 single crochet in same st, *miss 2 stitches 
of chain, make 3 double crochet in next stitch 
of chain, 3 chain, 1 single crochet in same st; 
repeat from star to end of row; turn. 
row—Chain of 2, *38d cinch of 3, ch 3,15 
cinsame chof 3; repeat from stur to end of 
row; make chain of 2 at commencement of each 
row; fringe the ends. As a finish to the sides 
you can make svallops, 1sc,5dc, and 1sc in 
each chain of 2. D. C.—put thread overthe hook 
before putting hook through a stitch. 
MATTIE. 
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OUR NEW 1888 STAMPING OUTFIT. 








With our new 1888 Stamping Outfit you can 
stamp more than 1000 Patterns! We guarantee 
this the largest and best Outfit ever offered. 
With it youcan do all your own stamping and 
save money. yy stamping for others you can 
make money. ou should buy this Outfit and 
learn stamping. If you bave already an outfit 
you will want this also. The Patterns are de- 
signed expressly for this outfit. You can select 
$1.00 worth of patterns iu addition. It teaches 
how to stamp without soiling your fingers. 

The patterns are all vew, original and large 
sized, designed expressly for the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL by its editor, MRS. LOUISA 
KNAPP. See full description in December num- 
ber. Our new 1888 Outfit is givenas a free pres- 
ent to any lady sending us only 3 yearly sub- 
scribers. Our 1887 Outfit is given for only 2 
yearly subscribers. BOTH OUTFITS GIVEN 
FOR ONLY 4 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Thesg two Outfits combined make the largest 
and best ever offered. The regular price of each 
one would be one dollar in any store inthe coun- 
try. They were both made for full dollar outfits. 

e can sell either one for only 50 cents, which 
is but half-price. We offer both outfits FOR 
SALE FOR ONLY 75 CENTS. Two $1.00 outfits 
fully worth $2.00, and sold by everybody else at 
those prices. We offer them for only 75 cents. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL offers you 
TWICE as much for your money as any other 
REPUTABLE concern in this country. 
———-@-—_____ 


Payson’s Ink is the o'dest and best. Established 50 
years, Used with any clean pen. uality always uni- 
form, Every Stationer keeps it and recommends it. 











EMBROIDERY SILK 


| actory Ends at half price; one ounce { 
sj box—all good Silk and good before. Bent 1 , 


mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Bultches 

ineach package. Send Postal note or Stam 

Pett wy ee & ARMSTRONG 8 iL 
21 Market Street, Philadel 

or 469 Broad way, New York.” apane 





THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everyching required by the 
household, of any quaiity, texture, 
and weight desired. 
SANA BICKFORD PREs’T. 


7% Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Perforated Patterns for Stamping 
MONOGKAMS AND DESIGNS TO ORDER. 
Patterns Sent on Approval. 
G. lh. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY, 


’ i] atent transferring papers are 
BRIGG $ & CO. § Jost what every Jady should use 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on piush, velvet, satin, /inen or any ma- 
terial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs li 
i sheet containing 25 designs2x3 inches 25 

““ ad 20 7 36 x La 25 





— 

, = ” 6 “* 4x4 sae 25 
= 3 eS * £2 * 25 

. * ” 5 . for tidies 23 
All for $1.00 $1.40 


BRIGGS & CO,, 
104 Franklin St.. New York. 


INGALLS’ A MoNTHLY MAGAZINE devoted 
exclusively to Se ae nos 

ME WORK, etc. Price ° per 
HO ear. LIDA and M. J; CLARK- 


y 
MAGAZINE SON, authors of BRUSH STUDIES, 
etc., write only for this Magazine. 


S 5 ART 
ida arkKSONn’'S sovoxs 
Finely Illustrated with original designs. 
Brush Studies, jirst serizs, Price 35 cents 
Brush Studies, second series, Price 50 cents 
Household Decoration, Price 30 cents 
SPECIAL We will send these THREE books free 
Ps to any one that sends $1.00 for a year’s 
OF F subscription to INGALLS’ HOME G- 
F R AZINE. 
If you wish to examine the MAGAZINE SAM PLE 
before subscribing, send your full ad- 
dress and @ cts. (three 2c stamps) for OPIES 
SAMPLE COPY, PREMIUM LIST, etc. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
LADIES Send and get prices and samples of beauti- 
5 ful yarns for Rugs Free. We keep patterns 


and de: of all descriptions. Address 
AUTOMATIC RUG MACHINE CO., Morenci, Mich. 











Send 2-cent stamp for our Prospectus showing 





a great variety of New Stamping Pattergs. 
M. J. CUNNING & 0O., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 





BY A. R. RAMSEY. 





ARTICLE Ix. 





The Hall. 





We have no hall, properly speaking, in our 
modern city homes; of course there is an en- 
trance door, conuecting, generally, with a — 
straight passage, irequently very narrow an 
often dark, where the only furniture possible isa 
hat rack or umbrella stand. 

For the dark entries little can be done—unless 
the owner is able and willing to let in light, by 
cutting a suitable window, or by burning lamps 
or gas through the day—but both o! these meth- 
ods will be rejected by those who think them too 
expensive, or unnecessary, not realizing the fact 
that nothing so brightens a home, or so pleases 
a Visitor as a pleasant, cosy hall. 

Therefore, it is with the unmanageable, ugly 















































modern hall that we have to deal, and this frank 
admission of its impossibilities is the best prepa- 
ration for its treatment. 

On the walls of this long narrow passage it is 
simply absurd to Seng peperee, brackets, fancy 
glasses and draperies, becduse, in the first place, 
they can not be seen, and, in the second, we 
should do nothing to diminish the apparent 
breadtb of the space, but on the contrary need to 
use every device to increase the width. 

If the mistress of the house can dispense with 
the doors which divide the box-like vestibule 
from the hall proper she will be fortunate. In 
jared pare she may hang curtains of arich warm- 
tinted stuff, suspended from a brass rod, and 
held back at the sides by aheavy cord and tassel, 
orabrasschain. Near the door these curtains 
will catch what light there is, and give an agrec- 
able impression of warmth and color. 

The floor of the hall—and of the vestibule—(if 
there must be one) is often already covered in 
the best way—that is by tiles, or inlaid stones; 





but if these are not present, and cannot be in- 
dulged in, a good substitute is the wood carpet, 
which is, as everyone knows, a thin laver of in- 
laid wood over a stout canvas foundation, so that 
when spread on the floor it imitates successfully 
a design in colored woods. This is somewhat 
expensive—costing at least $1.75 a square yard 
laid and attached to its place. But it is said to 
be well-nigh indestructible, and certainly is both 
pretty and cleanly. I€ can be fourd in many 
varieties at Boughton’s, 1207 Chestnut street, 
and at the same store will be given detailed di- 
rections for laying and polishing the carpet. 
Should this flooring prove too expensive, the 
boards of the floor itself, may be stained a rich 
brown, or dark red, with any of the floor stains 
sold for this purpose at any of the leading house- 
furnishing stores—or, if this is not obtainable, a 
very good home-made stain can be manufactured 
by the following directions: Mix a quarter of a 
pound of common yellow beeswax with a pint of 
turpentine by heating together in an old tin can 
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And finally, if this method is thought too 
dangerous, the bare floors may be painted in any 
desired shade of red, brown'or baff—the cracks 
and nail holes being carefully filled with putty 
before the paint is put on. 
coarse coca oue being best at the entrance door 
—they come in pretty shapes, with colored bor- 
ders now-a-days, and tell their use so plainly and 
honestly that in that sense at least they are ar- 
tistie; but it is hoped that none of the Home 
JOURNAL readers will encourage the sale of mats 
hostess, are laid under the feet of ber guests in 
the form of inscriptions—‘‘Salve,’”’ ‘‘Weleome,” 
and the like salutations woven in the mats. 
Mats and rugsin a hall possess still another 
advantage, from the fact that, in rainy and mudd 
weather, they can be folded away from the soil 
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With any of the stained or painted floors alittle 
care is needed to keep them in nice condition— 
but a daily wiping with a damp cloth (wrung al- 
most dry after having been dip in water to 
which a few — of kerosene oil or a little milk 
was added) will keep a good polish and a clean 
looking surface ‘on the ficer. 

‘The paper for hail aud vestibule should be 
bright and cheerful—the modern leather paper is 
excellent in effect for vestibules, either as a dado 
or as wall covering above some other style oi 
dado—but it is not appropriate for the whole 
hall—especially a dark one. The prevailing tone 
of the walls should be warm and rich rather than 
delicate—blue is not a good color, neither is 
green, both being cool in effect, but shades of 
red, yellow and terra cotta are best for this 1 
pose. The figure, if of another color, should al- 
ways be bold and on the order of a stiff geomet- 
rical design. 

The monumental pieces of furniture so often 
seen, which combine in one, the offices of um- 
brella stand, cane rack, coat holder, hat hook, 
looking glass and hall sofa, are generally lament- 
able failures, from an ornamental point of view, 
and very reasonably so, since anything which 
does so much, cannot be expected to be handsome 
into the bargain. The mistress of the house can 
have much greater use avd pleasure from her 
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while on one side of the hall a mirror is hung, its 
broad wooden frame bearing hooks of hammered 
ae for the hats, canes or whips of the house- 

old. 

If there is room a table under the glass will be 
found useful—it should be of some solid shape, 
plain almost to severity, and in bard, polished 
wood, walnut or oak—real not stained. On the 
top may be laid a scarf with embrvidered ends, or 
a mat of some fancy work, the object of course 
being to pretect but not conceal the top. On the 
mat a card receiver or lamp may and. but it is 
altogether a mistake to put many ornaments on 
such a table, and the old-fashioned rule which 
put the water ow and goblets on the hall 
table, is better houored in the breach than inthe 
observance. 

In a light cosy hall, a hall seat is preferable to 
a table—a design for one is given with this article. 
It can be made by avy good carpenter—the pil- 
lows fur it being of home manufacture. For all 
this handsome upholstery material the sugges- 
tion is made that our large city stores often have 
remyants of handsome stuffs which they sell at 
very low prices, but which if skillfully chosen and 
used make up beautifully as cushions—such a 
store is that of Messrs. Brown & De Turck, on 
Second above Walxut etreet, where the handsom- 
est materi- 
als may be 
bought in 
small 
q uantities 
at very 
reasonable 
prices, ; f 
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large and too expensive, a hall chair may be 
found—one of those with a box seat being very 
convenient. or, simpler still, aud at small cost, a 
high backed chair of bent wood, or some stiff, 
old-fashioned shape in wicker may be used. 

In many houses, the baby carriage, the boy’s 
velocipede, hoop or school bag must find a place 
in the lower hall, and tothem is devoted the little 
strip of space running along by the staircase. 
This may be shut off from view by acurtaiu hung 
across the hall in front of the stairs, but grace- 
fully drawn to the one side so that it hangs in 
straight heavy folds from this half of the rod. 

Fortunate is the woman who lives ina house 
with a good square hall, such as they built in the 
colonial days of this country, and still build in 
England. Such halls possess, if well lighted, 
every possible chance for decoration, and next 
to them come those in many of our houses built 
before the civil war, where the vestibule and 
staircase are each divided from the main hall by 
arches myo from pillars which jut-out from 
the side walls. 

In our more modern and so called “esthetic 
architecture’’ the hall receives fair attention and 
«nee more admits of decoration—and of these 
more can be said in a future article, but for 











the hall under consideration little more can be 
suggested. 

ue stitches for this month end the subject of 
cross stitch and prepare the way for a new style 
of work—darning. In those of the last article, 
each might have been as a background 
stitch, but those now given are especiallyadapted 
to this purpose, and to little elee—beiny tapestry 
stitches in imitation of the wouderful old tapes- 
tries worked by the ladies inthe time of William 
the Conqueror. Their chief merit lies in the ease 
and quickness with which a large surface may be 
covered by them. Two illustrations of these 
background stitches are given. In the first the 
worsted is carried over four threads of the sur- 
face of the material, and the needle point brought 
up to the left of thestitch, and hal!-way between 
its two ends,—the worsted underneath thus pass- 
ing over only two of the threads of the stuff—the 





next stitch carries uhe thread over the four 
threads directly above the needle point, and this 


stitch is finished as before. In this way the 
whole surface is quickly and economically 
worked. 

In the second illustration, the worsted, while 
passing over four threads of the surface, passes 
over only one underneath—thus making the first 
figure in different Day amtey + Seta the effect 
when closely worked is very different. 

Another eZective cushion stitch is the Russian 
cross-stitch here illustrated. It is something 
like the Persian—starting at the left and the 
stitches being graduated to fill in the whole of 
one portion of a — instead of doing so by 
many rows of even st tehes. 

Holbein work brings us very close indeed to 
darning work. Itis made by a series of stitches, 
on the outline, very evenly and regularly done— 
like the careful “running” of a sewer. 
Then a second series of stitches is ‘‘run” so as to 
fill in the spaces which were left vacant in the 
first line. The result is a very neat and even 
‘back stitch,’ but requires less material, which 
is olten aserious considération when expensive 
threads are used. 

A pretty suggestion is for an ornamental bell- 
pull. A strip of velvet four inches wide, and o! 
any color which barmonizes with the wall paper 
and upholstery, is cut of sufficient leugth, 
stamped and worked with a running pattern of a 
vine, or similar pen and having been lined with 
silk or silesia, with an inter-liuing of ‘‘crinoline,”’ 
the edges are bound with silk braid, or witha 
band of bias silk. The upper end is securely 
fastened to the bell wire—the fastening being 
hidden by a rosette or bunch of ribbons—while 
at the otherend is a large brass ring for the hand. 

As was surmised in last month’s article, the 
demund for chamois work has resulted in the 
production of dyed skins, in many shades; In- 
dian red, pale green, grey and terra cotta being 
among the most succesful of the colors, but alittie 
more experience will give good results in almo st 
every sliade required. Inthe meantime the New 
York stores are giving us chamois articles of 
every imaginable size, shape and description— 
chair backs being among the latest (and least 
desirable) of its novel uses. They are of the 
usual size, ringed across one end lor two inches 
and worked or painted as desired; but they are 
not pretty, and are entirely inconsistent withthe 
nature of the material. A prettier idea is to 
cover the surface very closely with a stamped 
design of leaves and flowers, theu the leather is 
cut away around and betweeu tie design, leavin 
just enough of it to hold the design together an 
in place. This lace-like chamois is laid over silk 
of contrasting color, and lightly tacked here and 
there, so as to keep the leather smooth and lying 
close to the silk which shines through the open 
spaces and adds greatly to the delicacy of color 
while showing the graceful design in perfection. 
Scarf ends are treated in a similar manner with 
good results. 
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The last arraignment which I shall attempt to 
make before the bar of moral justice as cause of 
the perversion and destruction cf home lile, is 
that of physical weakness on the woman’s part, 
anda want o! that vigorous bodily condition 
which should be the birthright of every young 
and healthy organism. The days have gone by 
when such weakness of constitution would have 
been accepted as a dispensation of Providence; 
it is time now to look squarely in the face of tle 
criminal negligence which is its real cause. We 
will not enter here into the subtieties of a 
question that might well take the place of some 
of those shallow aud vaporous metaphysical dis- 
cussions, which occupy the atteution oi thinking 
people, without giving them any adequate re- 
turn. We will not ask to whut degree the un- 
sympathetic and rebellious attitude of the moth- 
er toward her unborn child, affects the bodily 
condition of her offspring after its eutrance upou 
the world. There can be no doubt but that the 
physical degeveracy of the American race, is due 
in a greater or less degree to the morose and up- 
loving spiritin which maternity is so oiten ac- 
cepted; and that this inherited trait stains the 
character of women from generation to genera- 
tion. But we will allow this important subject 
to go untouched, and suppose the introduction 
of the new existence to the routine of human life 
already made. 

Whether atthe public boarding table, or in the 
comparative privacy of the housebold, how are 
the interests of the child in the matter of health 
torwarded during infancy and youth? Where 
are the simple food, the reguiar and vigorous 
exercise, the easy, comfortable clothing, which 
should be the main points of physical existence 
during the first twelve or tourteen years. Pastry 
aud sweetmeats and pickles; made gravies aud 
seasoved sauces; tea and coffee for breakfust,; 
cakes and salads for supper; and meat, in some 
form or other, three times a day, is the unwritten 
formula for the “good living’? of which child 
partakes as well as parent. The countless de- 
licious preparations of strengthening cereals, the 
wholesome nourishment of milk, the healthful- 
ness of good bread and butter, the ample variety 
of soups, vegetables and fruits, which should 
fori tue daily ood of childhood, are only in use 
as occasional forms of diet. Any whim upon the 
child’s part, based upon fancy or fretiulness, is 
allowed to overbalance the judgment of the el- 
ders; and at an age when she should be wholly 
unconscious of the possession or any internal 
organs—so harmonious should be the functional 
work of nature—she is already initiated into the 
sombre mysteries of biliousness, sick headache 
and nervousness. Sle lives largely in the’ener- 
vating atmosphere of overheated rooms, seldom 
puritied by free admission of outer air, and al- 
most never exposed to the wholesome curative 
jufluence of sunshine. The average modern 
American lives in as great ignorance of the vita! 
force of light, as the cave men of ancient Britain. 
‘There is uo attention paid to exercise eiiher out 
doors oriv. The bodily and mental exhaustion 
of the school-room finds no system of recupera- 
tion to fill its needs, in brisk walk, or well se- 
lected gymnastic training, or the vatural help 
afforded by the pleasant routine of household 
duties. The foolish, fond mother, is glad to 
spare her child the ‘‘worry” of sweeping, dust- 
ing and cleaning, 60 these invaluable aids to 
wholesome development are pushed at once into 
the background. She would rather see her 
daughter reading a foolish story, than romping 
iv the street or exploring the country byways, 
avd she resents the necessity for gymnastics 
which, having been omitted from her own educa- 
tion, are consequently of nouse. If hercommon 





nse forces her to the conclusion that some part 
of each of these would be a help to her d’s 


growth and the prosperity of her future, a host 
of unworthy and gees reasons force her to ig 
nore the truth. The girl must take music les- 
sons—everyone plays; and go to dancing school 
—everyone dances. Thus without a particle of 
taste or appreciation, a laborious and soulless 
technique is acquired after years of uncongenial 
toil; and the unhesltby excitement of the danc- 
ing class or ball-room introduces false ideas or 
dangerous acquaintances to the immature intelli- 
gence. 

So the child struggles into young womanhood 
and readiness for marriage. She possesses a 
little actual knowledge, a great many smatter- 
ings of accomplishments, an irritable, nervous 
system, a disordered stomach, and a weak pack, 
with which to begin her career as wife and moth- 
er. The natural leaning towards housekeeping 
which is inborn in every girl has been leit to 
perish long ago for want of training; the flaccid 
muscles make all exertion distasteful ; Dature, 
so long despised and rejetted, retaliates now by 
a side-ache or a back-ache for each spasm of en- 
ergy,—and although the spirit to mane the trial 
has haply survived, the nerveless, tired body is 
unable to stand the strain of home-making. A 
few years elapse; one ortwochildren come; and 
then the mother gives way. Another case of 
nervous prostration goes to swell the alread 
enormous medical record; another dispirited 
and prematurely aged woman begins to withdraw 
from the world in which she is needed as a useful 
and active member; and another home disa 
pears,—crumbled upon the false foundation 
upon which its hopes were builded. 

It may be objected that this is too sumbrea 
view to take of the general situatiou. Grantin 
that it is the seamy instead of the sunny side, 
there i one who has looked carefully into the 
modern life of our lurge cities, or even our thriv- 
ing country townr, who can deny that year by 
yeur the evil we deplore grows more murked; 
and that year by year also, the unfortunate con- 
ditions which produce it go on iucreasing? We 
are 6 actively engaged in schemes of philan- 
thropy and progress; we are so immersed in 
business plans and political problems; we are so 
eager to indulge in discussion and investigation 
of every will o’ the wisp theory that the reasen 
or folly of man may propose—that there is no 
time left for the study of 2 subject so simple as 
this of domestic mnpeinete and welfare. Yet in 
all the wide range of realities and abstractions 
in the ponderous mass of interests which go to 
make w great uutiou, there is no one more in- 
timately allied to its integrity and stability 
than this. More than schools and workshops 
then basks and railroads, than fertile acres an 
golden store, the homes of a country are the 
nurseries of its greatness, and the ministers of 
its success. Let these fall from the sacred height 
upon which God and nature has placed them, as 
guardians of the honesty, purity and valor of 
mankind, and every outward circumstance of 
pomp and show becomes but as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. The pitfalls in the way of 
home life in America are the abysses which more 
than any other threaten to swallow her future 
greatness and become the graves of her past glory. 
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TO THE LADIES. 


A good wife, daughter, or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will savé the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing she is very apt to increase her 
own any of pin-money. Collars and euffs are 
among the greatest sources of annoyance and 
expense tomen. They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won't last,every washing brings even the 
best piece nearer to its end. Collars and cuffs 
made of LINENE, while neat and stylish, save 
thistrouble and expense. If you can’t purchase 
them at your dealers, send six cents for a sample 
set of collars and cuffs, with illustrated catalegue 
free. Show them to yeur husband, father, or 
brother, and they will quickly see their advan- 
tages. The address is: 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR C@Q., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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500,000. 

AFFIDAVIT: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 3d. 1888, 

I hereby certify that the circulation of the 
LADI#s’ Home JOURNAL fcr the past four months 
has exceeded tive hundred taousand (600,0u") 
copies eacn issue, and for December 1837 was 
sevea nuadred taousand (700,vuV) copies, and 
that they have beeu muiied w bona fide, puid-in- 
advance subscrivers. Furthermore, tuat the 
cireulation for 1883 will be not less than four 
huadred thousand (400,000) to permanent year- 
ly subscribers, and will average a total of more 
taan tive nuadred thousand (0V0,000) copies for 
each issue, for actual paid »ubscribers. 

CYRUS H. K. CURTIS PUBLISHER, 
Sworn and subscribed to 
befure ine this 6d day 
of Junuacy, A. D, 183s, 
DAVID H. BUCK, 

[SEAL.] NOTARY PUBLIC. 

We refer to Alexander Balfour, who furnishes 
us with paper; and to Ferguson Bros. & Uo., who 
do our press work, 
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We will mail a copy of our December number 
to your :riends, if you will Ask tuem Losubscrive, 
Seud us tueir names aud addresses. 
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If you can avoid it, duu’t permit the children 
to catch “dreadful colds that bhaug ou all win- 
ter,’”? aud tuus Lave them “run down’? just io 
vime for the oppressive heat of summer, leaving 
them peculiariy susceptible to all sorts of sum- 
mer attacks aud low fevers. 











The type from which the Lapigs’ Home Jour- 
NAL is now printed is offered fur saie. Ithas 
never been printed from directly, aud is in 
condition. Tue only use it bus bad has been to 
electrotype from. Address the publisher. 

In answer to many inquiries as to what period- 
icals we *‘club with,’”’ we agaiu stute that we do 
not “club with” any p.siodical. Some other pa- 
pers offer the JouRNAL in connection with their 
own, but we make nv clubbing offers whatever. 








The Lapiss’ Home Journat desires the best 
obtainable matter in all departments. 

While we have a large quautity of accepted 
matter on hand, we are always glad to examine 
anything seut for inspection, aud offer best 
prices for best work. Cuildren’s stories, games, 
and short rhymes, such as can be aptly iilustrat- 
ed, are wanted. 





The JouRNAL will appear in a handsome new 
dress of type uext mouth. The paper will be 
considerably heavier, and pure white, instead of 
a cream tint as heretofore. Illustrations will be 
increased in number and cut very much finer. 

Altegether the iinprovements we have planned 
will make the Lapres’ Home JourRNAL the 
haudsomest illustrated periodical that has ever 
yet been published in these United States, or in 
auy other country. 
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Some time ago we purchased a large lot of 
Miss Louisa Alcott’s books at a ae and of- 
fered them to our subscribers at half price as per 
announcementin the December number, puge 25. 
We are entirely out of most of them, but have 
about 2U0 copies of ‘‘Hospital Sketches,” which 
ve wish tu close out. We offer them for only 
50 cents—half price—and 10 cents ior . 
A very (ew copies left of ‘Under the Lilacs” we 
offeron sameterms. After these are gone no 
more can be had for less than $1.25. 
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We want more correspondence from the “‘Sis- 
ters. 

We invite criticism and open discussion on all 
topics of the day that are of general interest to 
the household and home. 
home-making and home-keeping. Don’t beafraid 
of someone disagreeing with you in the next 
issue. That is wnaing. It is discussion and ar- 
| nny a that give new ideasand open new fields 

orthought. We want real sound earnest letters 
from ‘‘Mothers’’ and ‘‘Sisters’” who have thought 
over household topics and the bettering of home 
ife in every way. 


Give us your ideas of | publ: 
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There is no reason why the advertising col- 
umns of any periodical should not be as carefully 
guarded as the editorial columus. 1 bave en- 
deavored to keep those of THE JOURNAL perfect- 
ly pure, und have, I believe, succeeded in so doing 
to an extent be.ond that Of most —— 
but it tas recently come to my notice that sume 
ot our advertisers SELL their letters to a class of 
people who are ouly too giad to pay a high price 
fur the names and addresses 0. people who are in 
the habit of answering advertisements, that they 
may send them circu.ars that are—in navy Cases 
—ol positively indecent character. 

I am determiued that every woman who reads 
advertisements in THe JoUKNAL columns, shail 
be protected in her taith in my efforts to present 
ouly the best ciass of advertisers, aud such us are 


honesty and fair dealing. 

in future I shall be more careful than ever, and 
will not admit a singie advertisement to these 
columns, until I aim perfectly satistied that the 
advertiser will, and can do exactly as he agrees, 
—and that he will vot misrepresent in his an- 
nouncements,—and that he will not abuse the 
confidente of his customers by seiling their 
names and addresses to uvpriucipled schemers 
and medical quacks. 

I have already secured the ill will of numerous 
would-be advertisers by refusing their business, 
simply because | was not PERFECTLY 8UKE Of the 
treatment their customers might receive. 

I suppose $25.000 would not cover the amount 
of advertising 1 have refused during the last four 
months, nevertheless, THz JOURNAL does not 
suffer by the vindictive a use heaped upon its 
proprietor by these disuppointed ny who 
would so much like to rove in our ciover field of 
half a million subscribers) as its columns are 
filled several months iv advance by the very finest 
class of advertisers, and for the past two years I 
have been obliged to refuse fully as much as 1 
could aceept, for waut of spuce. 

There are many onvermese who are Seapets 
perfectly good, and promptly pay their bills, wit 
who | have positivel y refused to have anything 
to do, because | could vot approve of their busi- 
ness or methods. Many of these seem quite in- 
diguant at my decision, and threaten all sorts of 
dire possibilities, inciuding the total destruction 
o! the entire estabi.shment and the aunibilation 
of its diminutive yp te 

THe JOUKNAL ndependent, (and that is 
what they don’t like) and can be published at a 
fair profit without one line of advertising. Lam 
not dependent on advertisers, and will lose 
line of my advertising patronage before 1 will al- 
low my readers to be guiled. 

Crrus H. K. Curtis 
Publisher aud Proprietor. 


> 





While we have very many club raisers at work, 
the lurgest list thus tar seut in by auy one ageni 
is nut one tenth the number sent in by one or 
two contestants in our former cash prizes, of- 
fered for trial subscriptions. $500 will be given 
fur the Jargest list of 6 months subscribers sent 
in up to April lst, no matter bow large or how 
smull that list may be; $450 will be given for the 
second largest list, $400 fur the third, and so on. 
it hooks now us though some one would re- 
ceive the $500 fora very few hundreds of sub- 
scribers. 
As there seems to have arisen some little mis- 
understanding iu regurd to the matter, [ desire 
to state ugaiu that tuose who are competing jor 
the cash prizes to be distributed in the Spring, 
are entitled both to such premiums as the num- 
ber of their subscribers may cailfor AND a cash 
prize should they beso fortunate as to send in 
oue of the largest clubs. 
In order tu do this, however, they must dis- 
tinetly stave that they desire to compete for the 
rize, so that we may enter them upon our set of 
ks devoted to that business. Otherwise, iu 
the distribution of prizes, their names will not 
be considered. 

Will those who have been misinformed in re- 
gard to this matter send usin duplicate lists of 
names already sent and premiums already re- 
ceived, stating at the same time that they desire 
to enter the lists of contestants. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

We nave noticed a growing tendency upon the 
part of foreign pubtishers to make extracts from 
the JouRNAL; but lately they have done more 
than that. 

We note that, in some English periodicals ly- 
ing on our desk, the papers by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick” ou “Cottage Dinners,” and those 
by Annie R. Ramsay on ‘Interior Decoration” 
have been transferred bodily, cute and all. 

To be sure, the publishers have neglected to 
mention from what source they have obtained 
these valuable pape 
less gratifying that English periodicals have 
found it to their interest to use articles which 
have first been published in our th hly Amer- 
ican JOURNAL. It certainly is a tribute to their 
excellence. 








Let veils be abandoned; they ure injurious to 
the eyes, especiully those of crape and those 
which are spotted or figured. A veil should nev- 
er be worn, except to protect the eyes from dust 
or sleet, and then for as short a time as possible. 





Did you notice on é 18 the dollars worth of 
flower seeds we give for two yearly subscribers or 
sell for half price 50 cents? Also on page 19 our 
splendid Rose offers? 





Christian ministers are watched by the argus 
eyes of an ungodly world. There is no charity 
ior them if they swerve a hair’s breadth from the 
narrow way. e 


NOTICE TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 








A discrimination in the rates of to city 
subscribers, is made between weskly-en mouthly 
rivdicals, to the great disadvantage of the 
atter, for, while the weeklies can be mailed to 
city subscribers for one cent per pound, wonth- 
lies cannot be mailed to city subscribers for less 
than one cent for each two ounces, except where 
the subscribers go to the post-o‘fice for thicir mail. 
This regulation REFERS ONL Ytosubseribers 
in the particular city in which the periodi. als are 
ished. As the JOURNAL in its present form. 
PHI over two ounces, we, being loeated in 
PHILADELPHIA are, theretore, vbliged to 
ask our Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four 
cents extra, for postage, unless the paper is ad- 
dressed at the post-office to be called for, or to 
pay Somer wos x. REMEMBER, this refers 
to adel, subscribers ALONE, and to 





in no OTHER city. 


known to bave av established reputation for) 


but the fact is neverthe- peo 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





L. Moorz, Parta.:—We know of no place 
where hair combings can be sold. 


| Kate:—You cannot have the back numbers of 
186. We have none of the edition left. 


| CAN any of your lady readers tell me what will 
take soot stain out o: an ingr.iu carpet? E. R. 


| Mrs. 8. 8. Jonnson, MippLetown, Cr. :—The 
| ovens day of December, 1858, came on Satur- 
ay. 


In1s :—Will you tell “Franz’’ and many others 
how tomake the homemade sidebo.rd! e have 
not your address. 


R. P. J.:—Any large establishment dealing in 
materials for jaucy work, keeps the lace braids. 
Write to Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Mrs. M. C. A. CRAWFORD AND OTHER INQUIR- 
Eks :—For **Hiuts on Ballad Singiug’’ see adver- 
tisement in another column of this issue. 


WILL some one tell me where I can get mate- 
rial aud instruction bouk for making wax flowers? 


MaGaig CANNY. 
SrrRanG, NEB. 


To “C. L. T” AND MANY OTHERS :—Your ques- 
tious desiring answer iu Jauuary number came 
in too late for thatissue. We make up our col- 
umns from two to three mouths ahead. When 
your questions arrived we had ulready begun on 

ebruary issue. To insure an eurly answer, a 
stumped envelope should be enclosed. Our cor- 
respondence often necessarily lies over for 
mouths for lack of room. 


W111 the editor, or some of the ladies of Taz 
JOURNAL, please give me through its columus, 
the name of some reliuole firm that colors or dyes 
drerses without ripping up? ng ea or 
seems peetess ; Mus. W. W. B. 

[Staten Island Dying Establishment, 47 N. 8th 
St., Philudelphia. ]|—Eb. 


EpiTor Lapies’ Home JourRNAL:—I notice an 
inquiry in Junuary number from ‘Southern Ad- 
mirer’ asking what to rub rosewood with to 
restore polish without injury. If she will use 
rotten stone and sweet oil, using a soft piece o1 
silk to rub with, I think she will find her ruse- 
wood improved. SUBSCRIBER. 


‘*Anxious Mother :’’—As remedy for diphtheria 
or any spotted sore throat use flower ef sulphur; 
make a paper tube aud blowa pinch down the 
child’s throat every fifteen ortwenty minutes, cr 
let the child gargle the throat with hot water in 
which you have stirred a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed borax, or baking soda, if you haveno borax at 
+ ee Even clear hot water is splendid for sore 
throat. 


Cu’town, P. E. IsLanp, Can. 

CurTIs PUBLISHING Co. :—Geutlemen.—Lhave 
pleasure in acknowledging with thanks the re- 
ceipt of your check for the one hundred dollars 
gained by meinthelatecompetition, It reached 
me shortly ufterI wrote you, having been de- 
layed on the way. 

cannot yet say whether I shall go in for the 
April prizes or not. If I decideto doso, youwill 
hear from meatonce. In regard to the merits 
of Tue JournNAL, I may my | at my conscienee 
is quite easy as to the part I have had in spread- 
ipg it in this provinee, It isin my opinion su- 
perior to any pudlication of the kind of double 
the price, at present known to me. The opinions 
[ have heard expressed of it by others are equally 
favorable. I hope and believe it will hoid the 
position it has gained so rapidly with equal 
tenacity. 

You are at liberty to publish any part of this 
letter you think fit. 

Yours truly 
Victor CorFin. 
5857 PLymouta Ave., St. Louis, Jan., ’88. 

Deak Lapizs’ Home JourNaL:—It seems to 
me the article on “Home Life,’’ in the January 
number, gives rather a narrow-minded view of 
woman’s character. I belong to that depraved 
‘middle class’”’ myself, and I see very few such 
cuses as were cited, 

In the middle class, as a rule, girls have good 
solid education, not enough to make thein strong- 
minded, but to instil good common sense in their 
characters; my experience is that they make 
loving wives and mothers and ecovomica! 

ousekeepers. 

Where we are living is a beautiful new placein 
the suburbs, of nice comiortable homes, bought 
by the husband’s industry and the wife’s ecouo- 
- Most of our neighbors have means to have 
all the comforts and a good many of the luxuries 
of life; keep one or never more than two girls; 
make their own and their children’sclothes, an 
to my way of thinking they are the happiest 

ple in the world. 
I was raised to be saving and industrious, and 
tLe same can be said of almost all my acquain- 
tances; t» read good sensible books with occa 
sionally one of Charles Dickens’, Mrs. M. 4. 
Holmes’ or Marion Hurland’s sprinkled in. As 
for a dancing school I uever atiended one. 

Look at the young men of the same class. 
Generally they leave school much younger than 
their sisters, go into some store, and very few of 
them save a cent of their income before they are 
married, but spend more on cigars than the pr 
has to spend on her clothes. M. P. J. 


Epitor Lapres’ Home JourNnaL:—A very 
simple, quick and effectual method of cleansin 
white furs, is to put them ina large bowl, ha 
filled with dry Indian meal; rub the meal thor- 
oughly through the fur, shake, and hang them 
in the air where the wind will blow upon them 
that —— may be entirely freed from the meal. 
They will look as spotless and fresh as new ones, 
and the process may be repeated again and again 
should circumstances require it, without injury 
to the fur. 

White knitted woolen articles may as easily be 
cleansed with dry wheat flour; children’s leg- 
gings, shetlaud shawls, etc. Young girls can pre- 
serve the fresh beauty of clouds and fascinators by 
this simple method, and what is prettier or so 
light and warm to fold around a dear pd- 
mother’s shoulders as a square of prettily cro- 
cheted white zephyr, single or double as may be 

referred. 

Put the article to be cleansed into a bowl, and 
rub into it a cupful of dry wheat flour. Rub 
thoroughly as if in wasbing; if not perfectly 
cleaned by one rubbing, throw away the flour 
used, take a fresh cupful and repeat the process. 
Shake well and hang on a clothes ine, a bright 
windy day, that every suspicion of flour may he 
whipped out by the breezes, and the worsted will 
have the light fleecy appearance of new wool. 
Articles so cleaned preserve their freshness as 
long as they hold together. 





QLIvE CHESNEY. 
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Rose-sak. For ANN Dante:—Gather your 
| rose leaves in dry weather. ‘Take your jar, 
Strew table salt ou the buttum, then three hand- 
| fuls uf leaves, and repeat until all the jeaves are 
used, covering the top with salt. Let this re- 
main five days, stirring aud turuingtuem. They 
shouid appear moist. Keep addiuy rose leaves 
aii Luroug the season, also adding a sprinRling 
ot salt. Loa half peck of rose leaves add three 
ounces of bruised ur coarsely puwdered allspice, 
and one ounce o1 stick cinnamon bruised. This 
forms the stock. Let it remaiv a week, turning 
daily from tup to bottom. Then put in the per- 
mavenut jar one ounce of allspice, adding the 
stock layer by layer. Spriukie betwecn the lay- 
ers this mixture: one ounce each cloves aud 
ciupamon, two nutmegs, all coarsely powdered, 
sume ginger root sliced thin, one bali ounce an- 
ise seed, crushed, ten grains musk, vue half 
pound lavender flowers, two ouuces powdered 
orris root, and essential oils, ad libitum; also any 
cologue, rose or orange flower water, orange and 
lemou peel, violets, tuberoses ; ciove pinks, gera- 
nium jeaves, or other bighiy ecented fiowers 
should be added each year, with auy fine extracts, 
with the spices added as at first. 
Shake aud stir the mixture once or twice a 
week, and keep closed except when in use. : 
A much more delicious way of sweetly fumi- 
gating one’s rooms is to fill into an insect pow- 
uer puff some of the delicious sachet powders. 
Thes when the room is well aired and windows 


closed, blow a time or two through the rooms a 
few puffs. 


Epitor Lapies’ Home JounNaL:— 

Were the children of our grandmother's 
days in reality so very different from what they 
arenow? Just to hear sume of these vld ladies 
talk you would thiuk there were no miscliievous 
little **Toin, Dick or Harrys,” vo romping, skip- 
ping little gelden-lucked girls whose tougues are 
never still, because they huve always ‘‘somesin to 
say.” “When my Susan Maria wus that child’s 
age she had pieced two quilts,” says oue, peering 
at tive year old Nellie over ber glasses. Poor 
little Susan Muria! A vision of a teur-stained 
little darling, whose perspiring fingers pusbing 
a rusty uecdie through eudless squares o1 ‘‘nive 
patch” rises before us, who oitcn, after such 
efforts to sew just right, found it was al! wrong, 
and must be sewed over again, until if Susan 
Maria did finally learn to piece quilte, she prob- 
ablyacquired a hatred of the business that lasted 
er natural lifetime. Talk of cruelty to animals! 
The idea of a dear little “tot” having to begin 
such work as that when every bone iu ber little 
body fairly ached to be at play, while the time 
und patience required to teach children such 
work when 60 young which they will learn todo 
nicely aud enloy when a littie older, make it a 
most tiresome business altogether. 

Dear “Johh’s Wife,” how glad I am to see 

yous name again! Why silent solong? And is 
t really true that your little ones run, jump, 
whoop, raise Cain generally, and—and eveu dis- 
pute? When I read your article in the November 
number of the JourNaAL, I felt like reaching 
clear from Iowa to Muive, and gathering you in 
my arms for very joy. To think she bas them 
wo!—these deur, rollicking, noisy, laughing, 
crying, worrying little ones, Whom we love better 
than life, but who, nevertheless. almost drive us 
frantic with whut seem to be almost hopeless ef- 
forts to teach them to be quiet. 
Another thing I:would like to know: Why 
ehild en invariably use such ashrill tone of veice 
in speaking to each otker? I am oiten reminded 
of the little girl in the Youth’s Companion 
whose papa said: 

**Caunut that child be taught to speak? 

Her lowest tone is a perfect elriek.” 

And oue may as well say “softly, softly’ to 
the wind, for all the effect it has on the sharp 
little voices. Quoting from the grandmother 
again, “My children always held their hands 
behind them, aud would never touch anything 
we toldthem notto.” So do mine. good woman, 
until they get vear enough to touch the coveted 
article, when a pair of handcuffs would scarecly 
keep them there. “And when we told them to 
sit down und be quiet, they always did so.” We 
sigh as we look ut the flushed faces of the little 
oves, who, from five o’clock iv the morning until 
seven at night seem to have no object in life 
only to see who can be the very wildest, and 
who, unless we mount guard with a broomstick, 
will. persist in lying on the fluor and kicking a 
tattoo with their little beots against bedsteads, 
or bureaus, or striking the walls with the backs 
of rockers, or making bridges or race tracks of 
couchesand chairs, leaving such striking proof of 
their tangibility in the shape of nicks and scars, 
knowing very well, as we do, that every fresh 
sear will call down some fresh remark about the 
children of ye ancient days of yore, that we al- 
most wish we too had lived in the duys when log 
houses and unplastered walls were “all the go.” 
How I have tried to make myrelf believe that 
there may be a difference betwecn the children 
of the past and the present! But human nature 
is so much alike that I have come to the conclu- 
sion there is really no difference, only that the 
former are seen trom the enchanted point of dis- 
tance. Poor little rogues, they are really much 
entitled to synypathy. The days are no doubt 
long to them somctimes.~ Our days are eo much 
preoccupied with work aud household cares that 
we do not stop to think how much we might be 
tempted to kick the furniture, bang the walls or 
ask questions from sun up till sundewn, bad we 
nothing else to do but seek amusement. 

But, let me whisper it ny dear JOURNAL 
they are not altogether bad; they are very kind 
to little ones who Visit us; they are particularly 
careful of table linen and carpets, and if asked to 
wait at table go away quietly, without evena 
frown, and if they have a dose of medicive to 
take do so without whining. 

At times, when we are so weary with their 
noise, one thought of thetwo blessed darlings 
who for near’y a decade of years have slept 
with clasped hands over pulseless breasts in the 
quiet graveyard, and whose early straying leaves 
such a vacancy in our little circle is sufficient to 
fill us with remorse as we think of our inipa- 
tience and think what should we do if these, too, 
were there. The time is so short that we can 
have them with us as our very own; they are so 
happy to know thcy are prowene, and ‘Dess see, 
Mamma, how tall I is! I’s mos’ as big as 00,” 
sends a thrill of sorrow through our heart as we 
realize how true it is, and how soon their play- 


time will be over, and the house will be quiet 
enough, and we shall forget that it was ever 
otherwise, and as we gaze through our glasses at 
the wild little ones of the next generation try to 
be prepared to take ou) partin relating marvel- 





ous tales of the children of the past. 
THorNny Porpr. 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
BREAKFAST PARTIES. 





BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 





Breakfast parties are a very convenient mode 
of social eutertainment for those whose limited 
means will nut admit of a more extensive dis- 
play of hospitality. 

stly repasts are not necessarily the best, and 
it is a mistake to suppose the more elaborate an 
entertainment the more elegant; the dining- 
room may be so pleasant, the table so dainty and 
tasteful, the welcome so sincere, that a very un- 
assuming meal may be rendered indescribably 
charming, and a breakfast given in very simple 
style, while much less expensive than a dinner, 
and even less formal than a juncbeon, may be 
made quite as operate as either, as guests 
usually partake of it before spoiling the appetite 
by an earlier home meal. 

Break ast parties are a favorite reunion with 
literary people, who generally take the morning 
hours for leisure, leaving brain work until later 
inthe day. Sidney Smith said he liked break- 
fasts ‘because no man was conceited before one 
o’clock,in the day.’’ 

The breakfast hour in America is always ear- 
lier thin in France or England, where a first 
breakfast is taken in a very light form, and is 
from nine to twelve o’clock, the former being 
preferred by most people, unless upon the occa- 
sion of very fashionable affairs. 

Invitations to breakfast are written and sent 
several days beforehand; they may be an infor- 
mal note, or simply written on the lady’s visit- 
ing cards under the name in this form: 

Breakfast. Tuesday ten o’clock, 
February 15. 

Like all other invitations these require a 
prompt and courteous reply. 

Very formal breakfasts call for more ceremo- 
nious invitations, which like those to dinners or 
large parties should be engraved on handsome 

aper. 
he uncerimoniousness of this early repast 
requires the appearance of extreme simplicity, 
but flowers are in good taste, and prettily ar- 
ranged with fruits give the table a fresL and at- 
tractivelook. The tablecloth and napkins should 
be of fine white damask, or they may be bordered 
in colors to match the color of the dining-roum. 

In serving breakfast the bill of fare, unless for 
specitl occasions, should never be elaborate, but 
rather dainty and attractive, as the appetite 
usually needs tempting at this early hour, fewer 
courses of a more delicate variety should be 
served than at other meals. The hostess dis- 

enses the coffee, tea and chocolate from the 
ead of the table; the sulstantials are set in 
front of the host, who may help the plates and 
hand them to the waiter to serve, the vegetables 
and other dishes may be handed from the side 


table. 

It is well bred to serve the breakfast with as 
little formality as possible, and with as few at- 
tendants; one servant,a maid, or man servant is 
sufficient unless the party is jctnom ne A large. 
The following will be found an acceptable bill of 
fare for an ordinary breakfast party. Itcan of 
course be varied to suit the convenience and 
taste of housekeepers. 

BILL OF FARE FOR BREAKFAST. 


Melons. Grapes. Oranges. 
Fried Perch with Sauce Tartare. 
Young Chicken with Cream Gravy. 
Potatees ala Neiga. 

Poacheu Eggs on Toast. 

Broile a. 

Baked Mushrooms. Tomatoes or Celery. 


Bread and Butter. Crackers. 
Hot Cakes. 
Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. 


The simplest costume is in good taste for 
breakfast parties. Gentlemen wear walking 
suits, and ladies handsome but plain street cos- 
ee Gloves are removed before going to the 
table. 

Each gentleman is given the escort of a lady. 
The host conducts the lady who is the most dis- 
tinguished guest to the table, and the hostess 
follows last with the gentleman whom it is de- 
sired to honor particularly. 

Upon entering the dining-room the ladies are 
assisted to their seats, and the gentlemen then 
follow, and the meal is served. 

The signal for rising from the table is given b 
the hostess, with a smile and simple bow, and all 
proceed to the parlor, exchange a few pleasant 
remarks, and take their leave. 

For informal brexkfasts no after-call is ex- 
pected, but for ceremonious entertainments of 
this kind the same observance of the rules of 
etiquette are required as for dinners and large 
parties. 


” 





[For THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL.) 
ECONOMIC DEVICES FOR THE DINING- 
ROOM. 





BY FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 





I have a piece of furniture in my dining-room 
which has been so universally admired that I feel 
like describing it, for the benefit of some other 
housekeeper as impecunious as myself. It is 
nothing in the world but a set of shelves set u 
onbrackets and used as a sideboard, but is made 
so prettily that every one notices it. It is of pine, 
stained to acherry hue. The lower shelf, which 
rests upon large bronzed brackets, is fifteen 
inches wide, and the space between it and the 
next shelf is eighteen inches; the three higher 
ones are narrower and nearer together, while the 
upper one is finished with a narrow Queen Anne 

ing across the back and ends, the front 
edges being neatly beveled. 


In the end pieces are cut loug, open ovals, so 
that the articles on the slelves can be seen from 
the sides as well as front, and there is no buck. 
Its rich red sets off silver and 
tion, and the whole is a bright spot of color in the 


room. 
~. friend thus utilized and improved upon the 


ea: 

She had in her garret a marble-topped wash- 
stand or commode of the usua! fashion (a drawer 
above, two cupboards below) which was ren- 
dered superfluous by the more modern set bowl. 
Upon this she placed similar shelves, of wood to 
correspond, and set directly upon the marble 
slab. She keeps ber tabie linen in the cupboard 
and drawer, and glass, china and silver on the 
shelves; and her sideboard, while costing very 
little, is almost as pretty as the very expensive 
ones, besides taking up much less room—an ad- 
vantage in a small diving-room. 

Speaking of restricted space, sometimes the 
young housekeeper is really troubled to find a 
place for her frame of extra leaves for the exteu- 
sion table, where they shall be convenient for 
use, yet out of sight; and may, perhaps, (as I 
once did) put them in such au out-oi-the-way 
og that the very thought of company is a bug- 

ar. 

Tue best device I know of in such a case is to 
have a rough box made, large enough to enclose 
the frame, and having a lid on hinges. Fix your 
frame io this, set it lengthwise on the floor, so 
that the edges of the leaves come uppermost, 
and upholster the outside of the box with pretty 
cretoune, making a full ruffle around the edge of 
the cover, so as to fall over the crack when 
closed. Place this in the broadest diuing-room 
window, and people will say, ‘‘What a pretty 
window seat!’ wnile you, when hurriedly en- 
larging your table for chance guests, will smile 
at its convenience, as you lift the lid and draw 
pad an extra leaf, entirely free from dust or 
stain. 


- 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
THE DUTIES OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 








BY CHRISTINE TEKHUNE HERRIOK. 


‘*Will not Mrs. Herrick write an article on 
‘The Duties of a Housekeeper ?”’ 

KezIAH SHELTON. 

The question is of wide scope aud not easy to 
answer iu few words. Even good housekeepers 
hold widely differing views upon what is com- 
prised iu their duties. Housewives may be divi- 
ded into two classes, the pussive and the active, 
those who direct, aud those who oversee aud assist. 

The former usually belong to the wealthy por- 
tion of the commuuity andshould never be oes 
among those who are obliged to economize. 
There are women who rather pride themselves 
upon never entering their kitchens or pavtries 
and who profess utter ignorance upon all mat- 
ters conuected with the preparing ot food for the 
tabie. They profess to kuow when it is properly 
done, but can give no instructions in the meth- 
ods of accomplishing tle desired result. Such 
women usually employ competent servants anid 
pay them high wages. They give general direc- 
tions ar to the care of the home, inform thie ser- 
vants of their respective duties and then expect 
them to carry them out withoutfurther reminder. 
Some mistresses entrust the ordering of meals 
and the marketing to the cook, whes¢ the way, 
often gains a a little income from the com- 
missions paid her by tradespeople. 

Other housewives ot this same class plan their 
bills of fare, give orders to the grocer and muar- 
ketman and even direct the up-stairs maid as to 
what sweeping, cleaning, etc. are to be done each 
day or week, yet never think of supplying defic- 
encies by their own efforts. Such mistresses 
can generally afford to spend several hundred 
dollars more a year upon theirhousekeeping than 
is used in homes where the housewives keep a 
close watch upon all that comes into the house, 
—and all that goes out of it. 

The second class,—the active,—is by far the 
larger of the two, and it is for their aid that this 
paper is chiefly designed. They are: those of 
whom Solomon spoke as ‘‘looking well to tlie 
ways of their households,’ as ‘* working wil- 
lingly with their hands,” and as ‘“‘giving meat to 
their households.”? The dutics they assume are 
multifarious and can at vo time be said to be 
ended, but they bear fruit in judiciously managed 
incomes and well regulated homes. 

The active housekeeper must be up betimes in 
the morniug and reach the diuing-room in season 
to give the table a glance beiore the other mem- 
bers assemble. She sees that the cloth is neatly 
laid, the matsstraight and oveeyeoing iu its right 

lace. She presides at the head of the board, 
Ceoping on the watch for the wants of those pres- 
ent, directing the waitress, when necessary, with 
a glance or alow spoken word. 
he meal over, she gives the pantries and lar- 
der an inspection, learns from the cook what 
groceries are needed and finds what provisions 
will be required for the meals of the day. She 
personally examines the contents of the retrigera- 
tor and cold closet, and plans how the left-overs 
may be disposedof to tlie bestadvantage. Often 
she herself prepares the material for asavory dish. 
She ascertains for herself that the stock pot and 
the bread box are scalded regularly and kept 
sweet, that the cellar is neat, that the closet 
shelves are in order, the tins bright, the pots and 
kettles free from grease or dust, that the refrig- 
erator contains no accumulation of scraps, that 
the ge pail has been emptied, the ashes 
sifted, and that all other minutiae below stairs 
arein order. If there is an especially dainty 
dessert to be made, or an entree to be prepared by 
a recipe with which her cook is unfamiliar, the 
mistress should know how to teach the lesson by 
example. She does her owamarketing and gives 
orders for the lunch or dinner and tea, taking 
care to avoid elaborate cvolery on the days de- 
voted to washing and ironing or cleaning. 

This part of the housekeeping out of the way, 
the mistress should make a tour of the rest ol! 
the house. A few momentsin the parlor will as- 
sure herif ithas been properly dusted,—ifindeed, 
she does not prefer reserving for herseif the work 
of putting her own nice furniture and bric-a-brac 
torights. A visit to the bedrooms will show her 
their condition. She must see that there is fresh 
water in the pitchers, that the bowls and soap 
dishes have been washed and that the soiled 
water has been emptied from the slop jars. She 
must make sure that fresh towels are on the 
racks, that the beds are smooth, the mirrors and 
windows spotless. the carpets and furniture free 
from lint or dust. 

On sweeping day the housekeeper must make 
a tour of the traek of the broom to see if it has 
done its work properly, ney in the cracks 
and corners. She must take care that the win- 
dows are not allowed to become cloudy and that 





the blinds are not streaked with dust and 


' rain, 


glass to perfec- | 


Her jurisdiction must extend even 
beyond the walls of the house and she 
| must watch that the steps and pavement are not 
dirty vor the yard littered with odds and ends. 
The family sewing also lies within the province 
of the housekeeper, as do the supervision of the 
washing and ironing, the cleaving of the house, 
the polisbing of silver and brasses and the put- 
ting up of woolens. Her specialty is everything 
couvected with her kingdom, the home. “Noth- 
ing must be high enough to daunt her, nothin 
80 petty asto escape her notice. The most trivia 
as well as the most weighty mutters in household 
economy are referred to ber. She must watch 
over the consumption of gas and fuel and the 
waste of butter and sugar as well as make the 
home bright for her husband and childreu and 
keep guard over their physical, moral and spirit- 
ual welfare. 

All these duties may seem to leave no time for 
anything else. But with the reducing of domes- 
tic management to a regular system, jeisure will 
be found forall these and much besides. If these 
details seem trivial, let it be remembered that a 
woman’s first and highest duty is to fill her home 
sphere perfectly. Greatness and littleness are 
only comparative terms, after all, and the petty 
duties of the home may be sanctified by love and 
dignified by perfect performance of thom to an 
importance far outranking other actions that the 
world might think of higher value. 

The samme general rules that serve for the house- 
keepers in private families, apply to those in hos- 
pitals and other institutions. A great mistakeis 
made when a “lady matron” is appointed toa 
position where something is needed beyond pos- 
ing as the head of the house. The managers of 
a training school for nurses in one of our large 
cities were greatly exercised fora long time by 
the jars between the so called “matron,” and the 
superintendent of the nurses. The former was 
one of the class known as “reduced gentle- 
women,’’ and was very tenacious o: her rights. 
She disdained to take part in any of the work ‘o! 
the house, and yet resented hotly any attempton 
the part of the superintendent to direct the ser- 
vants. Matters came to such a puss that one 
countermanded every order given by the other, 
and it was impossible toget the workdone. The 
managers finally discharged the matron, engag- 
ing in her place whatis known as a “working 
housekeeper,’’ who did a large share of the work 
herself and was directly responsible for the good 
condition of all parts of the house. 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
A CHEAP AND DAINTY LUNCH. 








The demands of hospitality seem sometimes 
well nigh pitiless, and when oue’s means are lim- 
ited aud Gail Hamilton’s ‘five miles from a lem- 
ou”? a long and weary journey, some new and 
available way of serving a luuch is eagerly 
sought for, 

The following simple menu has been go well 
liked and go satisfactory iu a time of need that 
perhaps it may be of service to others. 

Procure two fowls the day before the lunch is 


uge;, cut them in pieces, as for fricussee; cover 
with water, a small half cup of vinegar, tops of 
celery, or apy seasoning to be had; let them 
simmer—not boil—four or five hours, or longer 
if not tender, though the vinegar usually accom- 
plishes this. 

When done, take the pieces from the broth, 
strain and put in a cool place. 

The next morning skim the broth, strain 
through a cloth, season to taste; heat just in 
time for lunch, and serve in large coffee cups 
for the first course. 

Fry the chicken, and have ready a drawn but- 
ter sauce, as for fish; pour this over the chicken, 
which must be beaped upon a hot platter, and 
decorate, if possible, with parsley or celery tops. 

With this dish, which is the second course, 
serve potatoes stewed in milk, slightly flavored 
with onion and a little chopped parsley. 

For the third course slice as many cold boiled 
potatoes as may be needed, alternately with 
eight hard boiled eggs, or, if eggs are scarce, 
with cold boiled bects. Put these iv a salad 
bowl, or decorated dish, wet them slightly but 
thoroughly with vinegar, and pour over a dress- 
ing made of half a small bowl of mashed ota 
toes, the yolks of two raw eggs, salt to taste, » 
dash of red pepper and sufficient good salad oil. 
cream or melted butter. as preferredpr to be had, 
to make a stiff dressing. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar just before using. 

For the fourth course a very delicious and 
say | made dish is whipped cream cake. 

Take one cup of sugar, two eygs, two table- 
spoonfuls softened butter, and four of milk; beat 
all well together; add a cup of flour, in which 
has been mixed a teaspoonful of cream tartar 
and half a teaspoonful of soda. Bake in two 
jelly cake tins. When the cake is cool have 
ready one half pint of sweet cream whipped to 
a stilf froth; sweeten and flavor to taste, spread 
over cake and serve while fresh. The cream wil! 
froth easier if put on ice a half hour before 
whipping. 

This lunch, with the addition of coffee, and 
composed of materials almost always to be pro- 
cured in city or country will be relished, like 
nonsense, by the wisest men. 

JuLIA HUBBELL TREAT. 
——_——_—- a ----— 
{FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 

SOME RULES FOR MIXING. 





Often the young beginner iu housework will 
try certain recipes with the greatest care, and yet 
fail again and again; in which case she is very 
apt to condemn the recipe, or lose faith in her- 
self. 

But wait a moment, my daughter, till I ask 
you, How did you put the ingzedients together? 
How did youmixthem? For in this combining 
lies the secret of success, quite as much as in 
using the exact amounts given. 

And here let me give a general rule or two, 
which may help some young cook out of her dif- 
ficulty. 

In Tnaking anything of the cake kind (includ- 
ing cookies, fried cakes, etc.) always begin with 
the shortening and sugar, creaming them into 
smoothuess in a — earthen bowl or new tin 
pan—never in one which is worn—and using a 
large spoon with a rather broad bowl. For wet- 
ting, water answers as well as milk in most 
recipes where baking powder is used, but should 
be neither very cold nor hot. If the former, it 
may make the cake heavy; if the latter, it will 
scald the flour and toughen the dough; a blood- 
heat is best. 

Add this to the creamed butter and sugar 
stirring thoroughly; then put your baking powd- 
er (and salt, if required) into the flour, and sift 
it—several times, if for nice cake—into some dry 
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to be given, and do not be discouraged ut their 
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dich, and let it staud while you beat your eggs 
hen add of each (flour and eggs) a little at a 
time, till you bave a smouth, rat eho when 
it is ready for the oven. If you use flavoring, 
add last of all, stirring in thoroughly—if iruit or 
buts, du the same, first dusting them with flour, 
to prevent their sinking to the bottom in bak- 
ing—but spices should be stirred in with the 
shorteuing and sugar. 

Some good housekeepers ecout at the idea that 
it hurts a cake to stir itin opposite directions, 
but 1 don’t agree with them. My experience 
shows that you secure a closer, firmer and more 
delicate gruin by —s constantly one way. 
Beat all you choose—the harder the better—but 
stir only from leit to right. 

So much for cake. Now, in biscuit, dough, 

ustry, etc., work {rem the otherend. You here 

gin with your flour, si.ting it wit baking pow- 
der, if used, then mixing iv the shortening until 
the two substances become one; then add the 
Wetting (us little as will do) and, handling light- 
ly, with vo kneading, roli out aud place on the 
tins as quickly as possible. 
Fanniz E, Newperry. 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 





Few housekeepers know how to make a good 

cup Of coffee, and repeated inquiries are made of 
the editor as to what method to pursue to be al- 
Ways certain of success. Ina nutshell, the fol- 
lowing isouradvice. Have a good clean coffee- 
get. and use only the best coffee obtainable. 
?oo0r, cheap coffee will never muke a palatable 
drink. One pound Java and one pound Mocha 
mixed when whole ia the berry will give the best 
results. If the best grocer in your town does not 
keep a good article, send to Chase & Sanborn, 
87 Broad St., Boston, Mass., for one of his two- 
pound cans, and when preparing your morning 
meal use a tablespoonful of ground coffee for 
each member of the family, allowing one extra 
for the pot, as the old saying runs. Cover with 
as many cups of boiling water as there are people 
todrink it, and let it come to a quick boil of two 
or three minutes; then set back on the stove and 
throw inabout a half pint ofeold cream, and let 
it stand a few minutes before serving. The 
cream will settle the coffee and you will enjoy 
your morning meal the better for using a pure 
article. ; 











RDERS 


Ww wish we cou'd impress upon every reader of 
the LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL who have to pur- 
chase ‘Tea and Coffee. that it wou d be forourmutual 
benefit ifthey would send their orders tous. Years 
ago we originated the p an of offering Premiums of 
inner and Tea Sets, silverware, ete., believ- 
ing that by impor ing an! bnying these premiums 
from the makers in large quantities, we could offer to 
those who would get their frien: s und neighbors to 
join them in ordering Tea an Coffee, a great deal 
more for thei~ time and trouble than the usual 25 per 
cent cush discount al!owed by all dealers, to those who 
buy largely, wou d amount to. 
any of our Premiumea would cost, if bought atre- 
tall, two or three times the amou:t of the cash dis- 
coun’, and in nearly every instance, one-ha'f of the 
amount of the order for which they aregiven. Cur 
Premiums are ali of the latest styles and shapes, 
and from the best makers, 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long expert- 
ence, and, we think, the best Judgem: nt, wil! procure. 

Our prices are far below any retuiler’s for goods of 
the sume quality. 

For a'ong time we have been asking the readers of 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to send forour price 
and Large Ilustrated Premium List containing 
cuts of our Premiums and ful! information concern- 
ing our p'an of selling Tea und Coffee direct from 
first hands to consumers, 

Nearly all hyve done so except YOU. Will yor 
please drop us a postal, mentioning this paper, and 
whether you orderapy goods or not, it will please us 
to know that you read our advertisement. 





postmen 

Asa sample of the many premiums, we offer the fol- 
lowing in English Decorated goods, witha neutral 
gray decoration upon ua white body, like the above 


cut. 

Dinner Set« of 144 pes. with an order of 880. 
Cush price without ‘Vea or Coffee order B12, 

Dinner Setsof 180 pes. witi an order of S25. 
Cash price without order for vena or Coffee, 810. 

Dinner Se sof 112 pes. with an order of S20. 
Cash price without ordé: fo: Tea or Coffee, 88.50. 
Hundreds of other premiums are fully Ulustrated in 
our Premium List, including Stlwerware, French 
and English China, Gold-band and Moss Kose Dinner 
and ‘Tea Sets, etc., Hanging and Tabie Lumps. We al- 
#0 offer these Premiums for sae without orders for 
Tea and Coffee, at a very smal! advance upon first cost 
Our Cash sales In 1887 ameunted to over $30.0 0 for Pre- 
miums, aside from C ub orders for Teaand Coffee, and 
we hope for an incrense in 1888. 

As‘oour reliabi ity we ure pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


GREAT TLONDON THEA COoO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sale Ever 


For ywhere. 
ctfatine ELECT RO- SILICON © °° 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
_THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 72 John St_New York. _ 





LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by al! Grocers and Stove Dealers. 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.| 
SEASONABLE STYLES, 





Handsome Costumes for Late Winter and 
EarlySpring Wear, Fashionable and Use- 
ful Dress s. New Models for Miss- 
and Pretty Dresses for Charm- 
ing Small Girls. Odd Decora- 
ve Concots for the Coif- 
ure. 


BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 








The toilettes of such materials as are appro- 
riate for visiting, church aud walking purposes 
or the next two montis will naturally claim a 

larger share of atteution than the more daiut 

robes designed specially for indoor festivals, al- 
though home dresses and tea gowns are now, as 
at all times, necessary adjuucts of a lady’s ward- 


robe. 

In preparing an outfit for Spring, one point 
should be carefully cousidered, and that fact is 
that it is decidedly in worse form to be over- 
dressed than it is to be too plainly attired, and it 
certainly does require a certain degree of good 
taste, with thorough a7 py of the merits of 
material, to enable a lady to be well dressed at 
light expense. Still such a result bas been and 
can be again accomplished by many a gentlewo- 
man with modest means, who knows what, when 
and how to buy fabrics, and the countless need- 
ed toilette accesscries. 

If itis not possible to have a number of dress- 
es or costumes in various diffcreut and becoming 
colors, black should be largely favored, for one 
never tires of wearing black or of looking at it 
on another person, while a colored suit may soon 
become wearisome, and is discarded before half 
worn out. 

Black Sicilienne is a lovely material, and Ben- 
galing drapes well over Lyous velvet and Riad- 
ames, while gros grain and ‘aille Francaise are 
always in style, aud are suitable for all occa- 
sions, as are also Priestley’s exquisite “high- 
class’? Heuriettas, and the lighter weight, lus- 
trous slik-warp Glairettes, which can be as ef- 
fectively arranged as Canton Crape. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins are handsome and stand- 
ard, and although they are among the bigh- 
priced materials, they are not expensive, for they 
wear forever, aud the pieces can be dipped, dyed 
and re-dyed with good results. 

The Irish poplins come in black and in the odd 
and handsome colors of the finest Hou tuttag end 
Cashmeres, and, again, these unique huts and 
shades are this season illustrated in the cloths 
ae in the well-known George H. Gilbert 

ills. 

These fine all-wool, light-weight, 50 inch 
wide fabrics, are sold as Habit cloths; they come 
in black, all the dark, rich colors, and iu neutral 
and light shades. Still other cloth novelties are 
the stylish suitings for costumes and dresses, in 
the old beige mixtures, or salt and pepper effects, 
not yn | ix gray or black and white, but in any 
one color and white, in contrasting hues or in 
two tones of the same color, These Gilbert cloths 
are all sponged before they are placed upon the 
counters in retail stores, hence they will wot 
shrink. The general selling price of Habit aud 
mixed cloths is 75 cents a yard, less than import- 
ed cloths in similar grades, which, although re- 
duced, cost from $1.00 to $1.50 a yard. 


CLOTH COSTUMES AND SILKEN SUITS. 


The latest styles for making up new goods 
differ but slightly from those illustrated in toi- 
lettes intended forthe end of winter. Some of 
the costumes are exceedingly stylish, and our 
readers can safely copy any garment presented 
in January, as the conceits of that month are oniy 
pesentiments of coming dress fancies. 

An entirely novel model in seal-brown Habit 
cloth has pleated skirt of the material. The tu- 
nic, of the same fabric. is mounted in fine stitched 

laits on the leftside, aud is fastened down with 
bandsome buttons in old geld. The right side 
has plain plaits, and is caught upina puff. On 
the left, a square under-tunic is fastened down 
with buttons, a long, draped scarf is gracefull 
arranged to fall over the tunic, while the bac 
drapery is slightly puffed at the top. The point- 
ed corsage opens over a plastron of velvet, and 
is fluished with revers. The collar and cuffs are 
of velvet, like that used to form plastron. 

The bat to wear with this suit isodd and very 
pretty. It has box crown and flat round brim, 
covered with velvet embroidered in old gold silk 
and lined with plain brown velvet. he trim- 
ming cousists of loops of ribbon and a cluster of 
shaded tips, most gracefully arranged, with an 
ornament in eld gold, the shade of the buttons 
and the surface embroidery thread on crown and 
brim. Dark brewn stockings should be worn 
with such a dress, also gants de- Suede in an ecru 
or unbleached shade. 

Lighter looking is adress in blue and gray mix- 
ture, in all wool. The skirt is bordered witha 
deep stitched hem, and is arranged in alternate 
wide plaits and groups of narrow plaits. The 
front of the tunic forms a draped, rounded tab- 
lier, plaited up on the left hip under a separate 
plaited drapery, merging into along puffed back 
drapery, which is caught upon the point of the 
corsage in an entirely novel manner. The fronts 
of the bodice open, with re vers on the chest, dis- 
closing a plaited plastron of shot blue and gra 
faille. The lower edge of basque and the nec 
portions are finished off with plaiting of the silk 
and the plaited cloth sleeves are decorated en 
suite. 

The gray felt hat has one of the graduated 
brims, lined with blue velvet, and fancifully 
trimmed with shaded biue and gray feathers and 
knotted bows of shot ribbon in the same tones as 
the dress goods. Gray gloves, heavily embroid- 
ered on the back with blue silk, complete this 
very ladylike toilette. 

Quite a number of the new firm-cloth dresses 
show pinked-out decorative portions. but as yct 
only a few are stamped, for many ladies object to 


injure the body of the material, although, to tell 
the truth, the cloth under any kind of trimming 
never looks like the untrimmed portion after the 
garnishing has been removed. 

One of the newest stamped costumes is in navy 
blue cloth, with wide plaited panels at the sides, 
joined together with cords and buttons at the 
top, but open in front, over a fan plaiting of 
Saille Francaise to match. At the back, long 
puffed drapery falls from the co e. The point- 
ed bodice, which fastens on the left side, is fin- 
ished off with a pointed band. The sleeves are 
buttoned at the wrist. The ornamental designs 
on the panels, co e and sleeves are stamped 
out of the cloth, lined with old gold cloth, and 
finished off round the edges with embroidery in 
|biue silk. Felt hat trimmed with blue and gold 
feathers and ribbon. 

A rather more dressy suit has skirt of black 

u de soie, made with plain frovt, while the 
Pack is arranged in close flat plaits. On the left 
side is placed a wide panel of embroidered vel- 
vet, while a dra apron of the same costly ma- 
terial falls low on the right side. A graceful 
jacket bodice of peau de soie opens over a double 
waistcoat of the silk and embroidered velvet, 
while the collar and parements correspond. The 
stylish Directoire bonnet of embroidered velvet 
to wear with this dress is quaintly trimmed with 
ribbon and covk’s plumes. 


LOVELY DRESSES FOR MISSES. 


Particularly attractive are the out of door 
toilettes for younger girls, many of the newest 
costumes being finished with plush. One such 
suit is very stylish, The full skirt is made of 
a new material, which shows Orienta) stripes in 
woolen alternating with raised plush stripes in 
grey. The upper portion of this costume con- 
sists of ac ue of pe grey cloth, trimmed 
with beaver-colored plush, open in front over a 
pointed waistcoat, striped across the lower part. 

For another Miss a very dressy toilette is 
formed of a combination of garnet bengaline, or 
poplin and plush; the plaited skirt is in the 
poplin, with panel of plush, and the double 
breasted jacket, and hat, both are in plush, the 
former closed with silver buttons, and the latter 
trimmed with garnet feathers and ribbons, with 
silver buckle. A girl’s dress for indoor wear, is 
made of the new plaided cashmere. It has a 
plain full skirt in front, and slightly draped 
added back drapery; the pointed yoke, cuffs and 
waistband, are of velutina. 

Itis considered the height of elegance to make 
the costume for a very young girl or child, in 
cream color, with a capote to match, with ruches 
of narrow lace, and loops of narrow faille ribbon. 
Exceedingly dainty isa dress of gypsy cloth 
and blue faille ribbon. The full skirt of the open 
mesh fabric is covered with an over skirt of the 
same silk warp material, forming a plain square 
apron, which is bordered with fancy ediged rib- 
bon. The long tull bodice is striped back and 
frout with three bands of ribbon, put on like the 
plaits of a Norfolk jacket, or bodice, and all 
ending under the ribbon waistband, which is tied 
with long loops and ends under the right arm. 
The gypsy fabric sleeves are drawn in below the 
elbow with bands and bows of ribbon, above a 
finish of the open mesh fabric, put on as a ruffle; 
the collar-band is also of ribbon. 

Nothing can be prettier than the embroidered 
yokes and plastrons, now used in creating even- 
ing dresses fer girls; in some cases they are cut 
off square on the chest, and completed by a 
draped fichu of lace drawn down to the point of 
the corsage, and fastened there by a bow of rib- 
bon. The straight collar of embroidery is also 
fastenea with a bow. 

Then they are most stylish deep flat collars, 
ending in a straight or diagonal line at the chest, 


Sharpless Brothers 


NOW OFFER 


New Dress Coods for Spring 
and Summer Service. 

Handsome Habit Cloths, stylish self-colors, 50 inches 
wide, at 75c. a yard. 

* erviceable all-woo! C oths, in refined Tweed mix- 
tures, in two new colors, or two tunes of one co.or, 
very wide 75c. a yard. 

Beautiful Henriettas, in new hues, and odd tints, 
$1.00 a yard. 

In en pen Ay superb Heurietta faced Cash- 
| meres, at 79c. and 9c. a yard, marked down from $1.00 
and $1.25 a yard. 

New Cotton Goods—Lustrous Surfaced Royal Sa- 
tines, in new ground colors, with French and Original 
designs in contrasting hues, Pretty and useful fab- 
rics at only !*e. a yard. 

‘Toile du Nord, a firm, smooth, long-wearing Cloth, in 
new aod Scotch Gingham combinations of fast colors, 
2c. a yard. 

Cleghorn Mills Novelties—Sutinettas, Braidettes, 
Ardennes and Tufted Suitings, with plain materials 
for combinations. 

Goods bought through the Mai! Order Department of 
this House, ure sent to any section of the i 8. 


Free of Cost for Transportation. 


The iudustrious Club Raisers for THe LADIES 
HOME JOUKNAL, who wish to dress well, and to secure 
various urticies for house furnishing, at sma!! cost, are 
cordially invited to send ‘heir own, and their friends’ 
names and addresses, to Sharp!ess Brothe s, to be reg- 
istered as Complimentary Subscribers forthe Month) 
Price List of Seasonabie Dress Specialties and Stand- 
ard Goods, to be issued every munth, after the spring 
sea*on opens. 

For circu ar, price-list, estimates, information and 
samples, write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
Chestnut & Sth Sts., Phila., Pa. 


The Cleghorn Mills, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 














Manufacturers »f ‘‘High Novelties’ in 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. The Spring 
production consisting of 


Satinettas, 
Braidettes, 
Tufted Effects, 
Ardenne Suitings, 


in all the newest shades, and most stylish combinations, 
now ready. 


Samples may be procured from any of the leading 
houses in the countrv. 


SELLING AGENTS, 


DENNY, POOR & CO., 
New York. 


In writing to Sharpless Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Denny, Poor & Co., New York for samples, be sure and 
mention the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 














40 PIECES OF MUSIC FREE 





TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


STRAWBRIDGE & CGLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY. 


The Quarterly, without a single exception, is the largest Fashion Magazine published. Each number contains 


A Complete Story prepared expressly by a celebrated writer. 
Original Music, by well known composers. 

Practical Hints ©» domestic economy. 

Fashion Notes. Recipes and a compLete GumDE To sHoppERs using the 


mails. 


Subscription PRICE 50 CENTS PER YEAR with premium. Address 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Sth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 








which may be made of either embroidery or vel- 
vet; they follow the line of the slightly open 
corsage in front, and are completed by draperies 
of lace, or of the dress material, drawn in with 
gathers or plaits at the point of the corsage. 


SCHOOL GOWNS FOK GIRLS. 


Just at this season of the year, the good moth 
er is on the outlook for suitable fabrics to form 
the neat and pretty wash dresses girls really re- 
quire for spring and summer wear, for school and 
home service. Tviledu Nord, a kind of a firm, 
smooth gingham, comes in odd checks, and old 
scotch combinations of colors, which can be 
made up with plain cloth, or alone. These a 
wear splendidly, and wash and iron beautifully, 
and retail at only 123¢ cents a yard. 

French satines are very pretty this season, but 
they are still so high priced that every lady can- 
not afford to buy a dress of such material for 
either herself or ber daughter, for the cost is 
equal to that of a woolen dress. Royal satines 
are late American productions, which are equal 
in beauty of appearance, finish and coloring, to 
the Freuch creations, although they are not so 
fine in thread. It may be noticed in the Royal 
satines, thatthe ground colors are the same as 
those found in the foreign tabrics, and while the 
designs of the finer goods are reproduced iv our 
domestic satines, there are also unique and 
original fancies and figures. Among the most 
attractive specimens in these satiues, are those 
with navy ground and ecru figure, two shades of 
garnet, grey with black, and brown tones. Re- 
tail houses will sell these Royal satives later on 
for 124% cents a yard. 

Perbaps the most decided novelty yet presented 
is a cotton material, known to the trade as Out- 
ing cloth. It is a queer stuff, without a fibre of 
wool, and yet it looks exuctly like fine fancy 
flannel, and is as deceptive in feel as it isin 
looks—being made in all the flanne: stripes and 
colors. It is really a flannel gingham, which will 
wash well, and the prospect is that it will be 
largely used for spring home dresses, and for 
lawn tennis, boating, and all out of door games, 
as well as for the costumes of young ladies and 


Wanamaker's 


We think we have a trading mission. 

Therefore we can ill afford to do anything but 
che best merchandising, which means that the 
best opportunities of the retail-trading world 
must be found here. 


The dress stuffs for future wear are opening in your 


favor. 
HABIT CLOTHS. Duty is only half done in the 
telling that they are here at Sic. 

NUN’S VEILING, black, silk-and-wool. We reduce 
the best make 7“ cent. to-day. The prices are now 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 to $4. 

Suteens at 3ic.; French, fine, nove There will be 
others higher before long, perhaps no finer. 

Hi /h nove.ties in Zephyr Ginghams, Sic. 

High nove. ties in p.ain woven Ginghams, Sec. 

Ginghams for 20c.; Anderson’s Ginghams, 4c. 

The ug ‘regate assortment counts styles by hundreds, 

SHIRTINGS. A merchandise misnomer. Good for 
women’s dresses, men’s shirts, boy’s waists. Yard 
wide 136. 

MUSLIN BED CLOTHING. Readymade. The idea 
is taking root and growing fast. Why shouldn’t it? 

Sheets for single bed, bieached, 45c. each. 

Sheets for double bed, bleached 2% yds wide, 0c each 

Sheets for doubie bed, bieached, 24% yds wide, 60, 70, 
and 75c. each. 

Sheets for double bed, extra siza, 85c. each. 











WRITE EARLY 


FOR THE SPRING ISSUE OF 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 50 CTS. A YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 15 CTS. A SIN- 
GLE COPY. 


The Spring Number of this-useful aid to 


OUT OF TOWN BUYERS, 


Will contain an Unusually Satisfactory Catalogue, 
with Illustrations, Descriptions, and l’rices of Stund- 
ard Goods, and the seuason’s Nove ties, together with 
Entertaining and Instructive reading mutter. 


FOR 


Spring Millinery Designer 


and Year’s Suvscription for MAGAZINE send 75 cts. to 
Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


. Please mention LADIES’ HOME JouURNAL in letterto 
E. Ridiey & Sons. ° 








misses for schoo), or waiking purposes. 

Criterion cloth is another cotton stuff, which 
is fiue looking, and rather more sheer than a do- 
mestic gingham, and can be found in the very 
newest shades of such colors as sage, gobelin, 
terra cotta and the blue greys. 

Sowe of the newest dresses in cotton cloth are 
made after the ail-wool models, but such suits 
are too camgnentee for wash dresses, that is, if 
they are to be washed; a result which need not 
occur if a lady or miss is as careful of a cotton 
dress, as she is ofa silk or woolen garment. One 
lady has worn adress of French sative in navy 
blue, with red figures, two seasons, and it is yet 
fresh and clean; aud a young girl’s costume of 
Cleghorn Milis Ardenne Sultiogs, in two shades 
of brown and white, was woru all last summer 
and fall, and is still as good as new. 

For information, models and samples, thanks 
are due Le Boutillier Bros., New York, Lewis 8. 
Cox, Sharpless Brothers, Jobn Wanamaker, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phi.adelphia, Pa., 
Wechsler & Abraham, Brooklyn, N. Y., E. Rid- 
ley & Sons, Grand and Allen S8ts., New York, 
The George H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co., Gil- 
bert & Ware, Muss. and Denny, Puor & Co., 114 
Worth 8t., New York, selling agents for Toile 
du Nord and The Cieghorn Mills Novelties. 

THE LATEST CONCEITS IN HAIR DRESSING. 

Just about the ugliest style of arranging the 
back hair that ever a pretty girl adopted, was 
that of winding the coil in a tight ungraceful 
knot, and fastened just below the back edge of 
hat or bonnet. That fancy was really too objec- 
tionable to be adopted save by the few whoclaim 
to be ultra fashionable, and it has died a natural 
death. 

Some faces are improved by wearing basket 
braids to cover the back of the head, but the 
most approved style is the arrangement of hair 
loosely at the top of the bead, with sometimes a 
curl or wave escaping from it at the back, the 
whole coiffure being secured by pretty pins or 
half combs with fancy heads, so as to cut or 
modify the harsh, or severe look of the style. 





Pil ow cases, full size, bleached, 1244, 15, 16, 20, 22¢ each 
The 22 cent grade, with tucks. 25c. 
Bolster Cases, fu | size, bleached, 30, 40 and 50c. each. 


Send a letter for anything in the store—sam- 
ples or goods; you'll likely do as well asif you 
came yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention LAJIES’ HOME JOURNAL in letter 
to John Wanamaker. 


LEWIS S. COX, 


1220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


LADIES’ ELASTIC SUITS. 

The greatest success of the times. Guaranteed the 
fastest-selling and most satisfactory Outfit offered 
Ladies at the present time. 

A Tallor-made Waist (perfect-fitting) and sufficient 
additional material to make a skirt. 

Particulars and samp.es upon application. 


Sleeveless, Fleece-lined Stockinet Cardigan Jackets 
1.50. 

X ,$25to $60. Breakfast Jackets, $12 to $25. 
Tea-Gowns ee DIES JERSEYS.” 
Bi’k Plain, 85, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.25, 2.50 to 6.00. 
Braided, 2.25, 2.50, 4.50, 8. to 20.00. 

BI’k Silk, 8.00, 9.00 and 10.00. 
Bended, 7.5, 12.00, 20.00. 
Im = Beaded ¢ ereen 50, 4 and 45.00. 

») rseys, 1.50, 1. 2.00. 
Ooititen’s Terse to 24 inch, 75 and 1.00. 


ildren’s Jerseys, sizes 
i - “26, 28 and 3v inch, 75, 1.00, 1.50, 


$1.75, 33S. 
LADIES’ JERSEY UNDERWEAR. 
All-wool, Vests high neck, nie sleeves, ed 








“ ‘ “ « sleeveless, 1.37. 

iy Ow . x q 

In colors, cream, light blue, piok and scarlet. 
Co. set covers also in black, 1.37. 

Draw-rs, long, er 


Part cotton in cream only. 
Vests, high neck and long sleeves, 1.8. 
9 ya i sleeveless, i 


D ay 2.00. 
rawers, long, 2.00. 
“short, 1.75. 
Jersey Skirts, 3.25, 6.00. 
a7 id on 


gz, 4.50. 
Boys’ Stockinet Suits, 4 to 12 yr. size, from $3.50 to $8.50. 
Ch2viot and Cussimere, from 5 to 12 yr. sizes, $3.75 to 


ALIA 

Boys’ Kilts, (two piece) to 6 yrs, $4.00 to $10.00. 
ae (one piece) ae to 5 yrs, $3.00 to $6.50. 

Boys’ Overcoats, 3 to 12 yrs, $4.00 to $9.00. 

Odd Pants, $1.25, $1.50, ¢1.62, $1.75 and $2.00. 


ACOMPLETE LINEOF INFANT’S GOODS: 
Please mention 
Lewis 8. Cox. 
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Headaches are not so prevalent since ladies 
have discarded the heavy braids of false hair, 
which were notenly unhealthy but pene 8 
for they will grow dusty and sour, if not carefully 
attended to. Inthe present style of hair dress- 
ing a very little hair can make considerable 
show, by looping strands of bair, that is, by curl- 
ing them over the fingers and securing them in 
rolls, with bair-pins in the desired position; or 
some ladies find the wished-for result more easily 
attained by brushing the hair over the Mikado 

Concluded on opposite page.) 
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SEASONABLE STYLES. 
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hair rolls of braided wire, which are light, flexi- 
ble and cleanly, and then, after fastening them | 


in place, adding the Rhine stone, amber or metal 
pins, as fancy may dictate. 

A very pretty head-dress for evening wear, has 
been copied from an old picture. 1t consists of 
three bands of ribbon, velvet or braid, wound 
round the head. Oue long ribbon may thus be 
coiled three times round the head, the ends being 
tied either at the back, or in front of the top 
chignon. 

Black velvet, colored ribbons, and gold, silver, 
and other metallic braids are worn; also rows of 
pearls, amber, Rhine-stone and jet beads. Of 
course, in front of the hair rolls and ornamental 
bands, there must always be the frizzed bang, or 
a few curls or waves talliug over the forehead; or 
if the style of face will allow, a matron may 
atone the | Washington method of rolling 
the hair back from the torehead, creating a be- 
coming coronal. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Friends! Sisters! Youhaveno idea how we ap- 
preciate your confidence in our good judgment, 
and how glad we are toserve you, from Mrs.— 
Louisa Kuapp down to “fus.’’ ‘*Us” means Mrs. 
E. C. Hewitt and Mrs. Jas. H. Lambert, with our 
traiu of helpers, dozens and dozens of ’em. 

We want so much to be obliging, and we can 
be, if you will aidus by simply dividing your 

uestions. Imagine daily ae of three, four, 

ve, and even as many as eight thousand letters 
to be opened, read, and placed in the hands of 
distinct departments, or sent to the various 
editors. 

In one letter before us, addressed to Fashion 
Editor, the lady wants to know about fancy work, 
flower seeds, cooking, and asks for samples of 
seven distinct materials; to answer that one let- 
ter, nu less than nine slips must be prepared to 
seud to editors and stoves. Now, if the writer 
had asked distinct questions on separate slips of 

uper, and enclosed all to Curtis Publishing Co., 
ess work wuuld be required at this end of the 
line, and information could be more promptly 
iven. 

Again, some of our readers write to us direct 
for sainples of various materials they see adver- 
tised iu thecolumns of Tag Laprgs’ Home Jour- 
NAL. As we do not pretend to have a dry goods 
store in our office, we haye to send these requests 
to the various establishinents, and while this is a 
small matter when one letter is concerned, you 
can well imagine the work fifty or one hundred 
such letters give. As we cannot spare space to 
give comprehensive tnformation to each of our 
correspoudents who ask one and the same ques- 
tiou, we will answer such letters collectively. 

“Mrs. A. 8.,’’ ‘Dora Rogers” and ‘‘Emma B. :”’ 
—You have fnentioned about all of the American 
magaziues of the character you desire. Season 
coutaius fashions only. The best foreign maga- 
zine containing fashions, fancy work, and good 
reading, is The Young Ladies’ Journal. 

**Martha:’’—You can wear white gowns for a 
good many years yet. Cannot yet tell how sashes 
will be tied this summer. You will be perfectly 
safe in getting navy biue, or brown straw hat; 
however, a straw hat in natural color can be worn 
with any dress. 

‘‘Affy:’”-—You can make over your velveteen 
dress beautifully with three or four yards of 
Henrietta ina darker shade. Youcan wear cer- 
tain shades ofany color. Yes, white will be ex- 
tensively worn during the coming summer. 

“Mrs. 8. Drexel, Tacony:’’—To gain all the 
facts you asked for we had to write to Boston, 
New York, and to stores in Philadelphia. Hope 
you received your premiums all right. We think 
your dress was beautiful. 

“Mrs. T. J. Shaffer, Franklin, La. :’’—Have 
been looking for just such a waist for my own 
girls. To ove waist with two sets of buttons 
you can fasten drawers and skirts. More than 
one waist is unnecessary. 
waists best. They are made in sizes from 18 to 
26 waist measures, inclusive, and cost 60 cents 
each by mail. For a miss of thirteen, who is 
proud of the size of her waist, I get the 26 inch 
waist. 

‘Mrs. T. M. L.:’’—Read fashion articlein this 
issue Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, and you will find 
your questions answered about materials and 
dress for children. 


‘‘Fashion:’’—Plain cloths, mixed  suitings, 


Henrietta in new colors, and plaided cashmeres 


are all to be worn this spring. 

“Great Reader:”—Oh, dear! What have we 
said to cause such a blunder? John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, is the only publisher of ‘Book 


News,’’ price 5 cents a copy, or 50 cents a year 
ripti You will find a list of Lee & 


subscription price. 


My girls like Ball’s| 
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HINTS FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





The great army of women belonging to middle 
Class circumstances are generally dressmakers 
for themselves, and in these days of well-fitting 
paper patterns and cheap fashion books this be- 
comes less of a bugbear than when ‘lonely 
women” had no guide but a neighbor’s dress to 
assist them. Still, many a little thing about 
making a dress puzzles weary brains, and yet, 
these same little things are of vital importance. 
In fact the general finishing of acostume imparts 
more than half of the desired stylish and trim 
appearance. 

As the basque is of the greater importance I 
commence with salientfeatures of that garment. 
Nowadays the appearance desired is English in 
effect, broad shoulders, tapering waist, swelling 
hips and a general long, though not too slender 
look. Now the question arises how to obtain 
this effect in the simplest manner after once 
| learning the whys and wherefores. 

Itake it for granted that you have an olf 
| basque fora pattern, or a paper model, whic 
| has been at least roughly fittedto you. If you 
are short waisted you must have all of your un- 
derskirts on yokes, and keep them well pushed 
'down to make your waist as long as possible. 
| 1n fitting the basque make the waist live long, 
| have the darts near together at this point and 
| taper them very high and slender. Have your 
| back and sideforms fitted first, leaving the seams 
| under the arms until the last, as all changes for 
| the hips must be made from these. 
The shoulder seams are short and cut straight 
across the top of the arm to give a square luok, 
jandthe neck is fitted very high without any 
curving iu front as of yore. If thin around the 
neck place a layer of wadding, the sheet variety, 
between the lining and dress, tacking ithereand 
there to the lining. If two layers of wadding 
are used the second one must be tapered down 
near the edges, and after stitching in the sleeves 
pullthe wadding out of the seam lest it be too 
clumsy. Arm sizes are cut high and close about 
the arms. Small, crescent-shaped pads are worn 
under the arms where everyone is hollow. These 
are made of lining and wadding and reach a trifle 
more than half way around the underpart of the 
arms tapering to a point, and are tacked in 
lightly after the sleeves are sewed. 

When a figure is very full-busted a small cross- 
wise V is taken in nearly under the arms to pre- 
vent a wrinkle in front of the arm size. Extra 
room is given over tue bust by rounding out the 
front hems of the basque fronts and tapering 
them in atthe waistline. Asingle point infront 
| gives a slender appearance, and divergent points 
|udd to the apparent breadth. All basques are 
| now cut shorton the hips, but a very stout person 
should have them at least of medium length. 

Postilion or oy backs are becoming to all 
figures; the tab back has two or three vandyked 
points, another style having short, pointed tabs 
resting upon longer ones of a contrasting fabric. 
A newer design has the back pieces lengthened to 
about 9 inches below the waist and 2 inches wide; 
these are lined with the material forming the 
sega and turned up underneath to form two 
loops. The prettiest postilion is of two narrow 
double box angen separated up the center and 
sides, aud the side forms ending in aneint a 
trifle shorter than the pleats, which are carefully 
pressed in position and lined with crinoline to 
keep them in shape. 

A bias piece of crinoline, 244 inches deep, put 
around the edge of a basque under the tacing 
keeps it in a smoother and better position. 
Baste carefully and stitch your seams straight. 
This latter warning is often neglected, and thus 
we see pone wearing crooked seams that make 
one look all zigzag. Seams are cut in scallops 
and closely though loosely overcast, others are 
turned in and oversewed, others again, are bound 
with thin lutestring binding, though all are oc- 
casionally clipped a any drawin 
the seams are pressed. The first method is the 
easiest and is now followed by the best of French 
and English modistes. 

As s00n as the seams are overcast press them 
with a warm iron. Turn the side form and 
shoulder seams to the front, and open the darts, 
back, side and under-arm seams. ft the basque 
is of velvet, plush or cloth do not press it as the 
print of the iron will show, but stand the iron 
upon a table and run the seams quickly over the 
small, roundedend. Basques must be fitted over 
well-fitting corsets and bustles in order to set 
well. Bustles are necessary if symmetry is de- 
sired. Bi: oad figures require small outward bus- 
tles, while slender figures look better with a 
widershape. Those of wire or straw braid are 
recommerded in place of the warm mattress 
shapes basted in each dress skirt. 

Rather small buttons are used and placed three- 

uarters to an inch apart, stout persons wearing 
flat designs and others ball or protruding shapes. 

Soft tinished silesia or French cambric are the 
best linings as they fit into the form, while 
American gros grain or surah silk is selected for 
expensive dresses. Do not aim at extreme ef- 
fects; novelty is not always style, and do not 
handle your materials more than is necessary, as 
a costume mussed from the outset is never dainty 
and neat in its appearance when made up. 

Another important feature is the putting in of 
whaleboues, which seems simple until we hear so 
many asking ‘‘What seams shall I b ne and 
how?’ In any case bone the four darts, under- 
arm and side seams, making the bones extend 
| from the lower edge to the top of the darts and 
"toa point two inches below the arm size. Fash- 
\jonable modistes always bone the back and side 











Shepard’s books in ‘‘Book News,” but they have | form seams as well, and the fit is much improved 


nothing to do with it, only as advertisers. 

information about 

direct to Lee & Shepard, 10 
“Druggist :’—Peg pardon. 


ilk 8t., Boston. 


address is not givenin the advertisement in the 
Lapies’ Home JoorNAL; think the house is in 


John St., but any letter addressed simply to Col 


gate & Co., New York, will reach those celebrat- | 


ed perfumers. “A 
“BROOKLYN’S MECCA.” 





Wechsler & Abraham’s place is in Brooklyn) ‘ 
eonsier P 51 aistinet | fastening them to the seams; they come by tlie 


In size their store is a colossus. 
deps. 200.000 square feet of shopping space. B 
far the biggest Retail Dry G 
entire State of New York. 


For 
liver Optic, you can write 


y 
“lh g nnd By} | stitching on the facing, which must be bias, be 


by so doing. If your bone casings are of the 
lining cut bias put them on smoothly, if of tape 
sew it on full enough to pucker occasionally, and 


You are right; the | leave the top inch of tape doubled like a loop free 


from the seam, although the bone reaches to the 


~*~ of it. 

elect thin, pliable bones that wil) bend with- 
out splitting, and pierce holes in the top and 
| bottom through which athread is passed to fasten 
| them to the seam and preventtheir twisting. If 
the ready covered steels are used no casings are 
|required and the holes are already punched for 


dozen in assorted lengths, and are really useful 
|in saving needlework and breakage. In blind. 


employees is upwards of 1,400. Their unifgrm | careful vot to catch up even a thread of the out- 
standard of a high grade of goods and low prices | side material. 


have won for them the title of “the Mecca of 
Folks far away — South, North, | 
orders to them, 
because of their accuracy and despatch. Post- 
all over the United States, except for 


Brooklyn.’ L 
West, Bast, intrust their mai 
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y pac 8, 

Kiteben Utensils. Dire 
WESCHLER & ABRAHAM, 
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| Belts are now universally worn to keep the 
basque straight; they are tacked to the back anil 
| side forms only, and must be exactly as snug as 
| the basque itself, and the lower edge even with 
| the bottom of the waist. No one will more care- 
fully study details and the needs of a figure than 
the person for whom the costume is intended; 








when | 


for this reason home dressmakers should suc- 
czed, having a personal interest in their handi- 
work. Tall, slender people should beware of 
long, straight draperies and stripes; on the other 
hand, stout figures look well in long draperies, 
inted basques and lengthwise trimmings; a 
int to the wise is sufficient. 

As much care is observed with the sleeves as 
with the basque; lining of a similar nature is 
used for both, and the lower part is finished with 
a bias facing of the dress material or thin silk. 
Very thin arms are improved by a layer of wad- 
ding between the elbows and shoulders. Sleeves 
are snug in fit though not as vise-like asthey have 
been for some seasous past. They fit easily over 
the top though not full enough to gather, and the 
outside seam may be left open for two inches at 
the wrist or closed as fancy dictates. 

Handsomely fitting sleeves are cut with and 
without the tiny cluster of gathers at the elbow, 
though personally I think they are more com- 
fortable with this extra fullness. Cuffs shorten 
the arms, so do caps and epaulet trimmings on 
theshoulders. Therevived leg-of-mutton sleeves 
are becoming to long, thin arms only. Sleeves 
should be cut perfectly straight with the grain of 
the cloth across the top, waich makes them bias 
at the wrist. 

A narrow tape is stitched around the arm size 
with the sleeve, which prevents any splitting 
across the front of the basque. The arm sizes 
are closely but loosely overcast; the sleeve seams 
are clipped several times to prevent any drawing, 
overcast separately and pressed open if desired. 
Tapes to hang the basque up are sewed on ina 
loop at the joining of thc sideform seams and 
arm sizes. 

The collar, cufls, revers, vests, etc., are yet to 
be considered in some future article, as well as 
the making of skirts and draperies. In the 
meantime let no woman despair of becoming at 
least a passable home dressmaker. Sameness is 
to be avoided, but, until experienced, do not try 
to fly to the topmost step of the heights of origin- 
ality and startling effects. 








B. Altman & Co., 


18th Street, 19th Street, and 6th Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


OFFERS AS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


Black Gro-Grain Silk 


AT $1.00 A YARD. 


Black Cashmere 


AT 78 CENTS. 





Samples sent promptly on application. 








PRETTY AND USEFUL. 


Clarke’s Metal 
Spoolholder. 

















A most convenient 
article. Holds 
spoo.s, scissors, 
thimbles, &c. Fitted 
with silk p.ush pin- 
cushions and has 
tension bars for the 
thread. Keeps 
everything neat 
and in its place, 
Better than any 
. work-basket. Price, 
Black and Gold finish 5) cts. Nickel plated 75 cts. Sent 
prepaid for 25 cts., extra. 

. P. CLAMKE, 44 E. 14th St., New York. 





By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
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lish Fashion M 
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They are made to match any color hair. 
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Cutting. MOODY & CO..Cincinnati,O. — 


e ’ 4 
Do you know any of these Faces? 
EADS show the latest styles of dressing the HAIR 


azines» Some oft 


IR EM AIR ROLLS are used in producing the puffs and 
Y% an ounce each. hey do not h L 
holding the hairout loose they keep it from getting musty or gathering dampness from perspiration. 


In. Usefulness, & Sells as Rapidly. Popular Price 
**An Improvement on the Tailor’s Square. ” 


Patented 1879-188. 
oi 1885-1886. 









BEWARE OF TIN 


AND 
PASTEBUARD IMI- 
TATIONS. 
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SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 


The Perfect Fitting now required has made “The 
Standard System of Dress-Outting” a necessity. 


This Machine drafts, directly on the lining. all ladies 
garments PERFECTLY, from Actual Measure. in 
one-fifth the usual time. Its success is wonderful, 
and our immense orders indicate that in less than five 
ie every dressmaker wi.] owr one. You have a 

achine for sewing garments, and now comes a Ma- 
chine for cutting them. ro- 
fession and gratify your customers by testing 
this great labor-saving invention, this season, at your 
own home for 80 days Free of Charge. After 30 
days’ triul, if not worth TEN TIMES our asking price 
then return it. Send new for Valuable Illustrated 
Circular and Liberal Offer, Free. THE Mo- 
DOWELL GARMENT DRA®TING MACHINE CO,, 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 


BUY YOUR 


DRY GOODS IN NEW YORK. 


Prices lower than in any other city. Mail orders 
specialty. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


BROADWAY and I4th ST., N.Y. 


Make a p.easure of your 











He—Well, this is solid 
comfort. That Iall’s Form 
has produced more joy in 
this household than any 
until you provide me with | thing else could possibly 
Hall’s edjustable Form. {| huve done. 


Complete Form 86.50. Skirt Form to which 
| oy Te be added 83.50. Bazar Skirt Form 


She—You must not scold— 
its ail your own fault. You 
will have tostand for meto 
Gone my dresses over you 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive circu.ar. 

HALL’S BAZAR FORM COMPANY, 
833 Broadway, New York. 


k 
Mention this paper. ae ee 
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LABEL 
FOR SOFT FINISH. 
MACHINE COTTON, 


50 CENTS PER DOZEN. 


LABEL 
FOR GLACE FINISH. 





Made in Three Styles, 
red. Try them ! 








They are taken from the last 
em look alittle difficult todo, andthey 
air will. 


eat the head, as wool or By 


Sold by dealers everywhere. It you do not find them at stores, send (5 CTS, for oneor25 CTS. 


THE WESTON & WELLS M’F’G CO., 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























POINTS. It 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 





Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 
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(For Tue LADIgs’ Home JOURNAL.) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS:—A!l inquiries about flowers 
and their culture Wilbe cheerfully answered to the 
best of my ability in thecolumnsof the LADIgs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, when they are ofgene rai interest. Those 
of p pecscne’ character, and not of genera) interest, 
will answered by mail,—provided astamped envel- 
ope is sent for repi:y; and not otherwise. If an imme- 
diate reply is desired, it can only be obtained by mail, 
asthe matter for the paper is made up several weeks 
in advance of date, and any reply which comes th rough 
the paper will necessarily ve de ayed. In asking ques- 
tiuns about plants which you have failed to grow suc- 
cessfully, teil what kind of cyiture you have given them, 
and this will often enabie the editor to get at the diffi- 
culty, and give you the information roe require. 

Send ali letters direct\y to the address given below, 
and not to choonae of pubitention. 

is. 


SHIOCTON BEN E. REXFORD. 





Moss Roses. 


The article about Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 
one of the fall numbers of Tuz Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL seemed to arouse consideruble interest 
regardiug the culture of these most beautiful 
flowers in the readers of this paper, and I have 
been asked by several correspondents to say 
something about Moss Roses. { cheerfuliy com- 
ply with this request. 

cautiful as all Roses are, there are none quite 
s0 charming as those of the mossed section. 
They are delicate in color, fine in form, pro!use 
bloomers if properly treated, and every collection 
should include at least three of them. It is true 
that they lack that most delicious fragrance 
which characterizes the Teas, and some of tle 
arden Roses, but what they lack in this respect 
8 fully made up for by the exquisite effect given 
to the buds by the fringe of noss surrounding 
them. A Moss Rose must be enjoyed before it is 
fully expanded. When open, much of the moss 
is hidden by the reflexed petals. When the 
leaves are just breaking apart, and the bud is 
becoming a flower, a Moss Rose is at the supreme 
hour of its beauty. 

Ido not find that the Mosses are any more 
teuder than other Roses classed as hardy, but 
really not hardy without protection, at the north. 
‘L succeed in wintering them well by laying the 
branches down on the grouud and covering with 
earth or evergreen boughs. If left standing, 
most of tlie top will be killed, but shoots will be 
sent out from near the roots each season, gener- 
ally, aud these will often bear flowers, but the 
result is not satisfactory. Flowers can not be 
depended on unless a good deal of the last year’s 
growth is saved. 

The soil should be rich and deep, but not light 
in thatsense which means an open, sandy one. 
The Rose likes a half clayey loam, rich with well- 
rotted manure. That from an old cow-yard is 
preferable, though I have seen Roses grown in 
chip dirt which were not often surpassed in vigor 
aud profusion of bloom. Whatever manure is 
used should be worked thoroughly into the soil, 
80 that the ro ots which are sent deep into it will 
find uutriment. If the location is low and wet 
in spring, the soil must be drained or the stag- 
nant water will injure the routs and disease will 
set in from which the plants seldom recover. 
This drainage cin be secured by digging out the 
soil, to the depth of a foot or more, a !oot and a 
half ts preferable, and putting in old cans, bones, 
crockery, boots and shoes, and all rubbish o: this 
sort, after whic the dirt taken from the hole can 
be thrown back. {f the soil islight and sandy it 
pays well to get loam and mix withit, or, if loam 
is not to be had, clay, broken fine and mixed with 
m imure willimproveit. Olid sods froma pasture, 
chopped fine and put about the roots will be 
fou id beneficial, in case manure is not at hand. 
When settiug out plants, pack the soil firmly 
about the roots, aiter which water well and shade 
from tue sun for a few days if the weather is 
warm. It is well to set new plants as early as 

ssible in spring, that they may get a start be- 
ore hot weather comes on. If strong dormant 
plants are procured, and care is exercised iu 
setting them, they will generally give a few flow- 


| 





about setting them out, avd bow to arrange 
them. 

There are no special direction: to be given 
about planting them. All that is necessary is to 
have.the soil rich and mellow, and to spreud out 
the roots as naturally as possible, aud muke the 
ground firmabout them. After that water them 
well, and if the plant bas good roots when set out 


| it will soon begin to grow. There is no **knack”’ 
{ }about transplanting shrubs and other plants, 


though some seem tothink thereis. Intelligent 
observation will preventany one from making a 
mistake in this respect. Of course the work 
must be done caretully, if you expect the plant 
todo well. Ifahole is dug and the roots simply 
stuck into it and the ground crowded back in 
any way to get the hole filled, and this is called 
transplanting, quite nny nee will fail to "pe 

ood shrubs. But the intelligent person will not 

© this. He will go to work carefully,do his 
work thoroughly, aud act on the principle that a 
shrub must receive as much attention as a hill of 
corn, il he would have it dowell. 

Always take into calculation the size of the 


it, and be careful to not crowd them together. 
Make allowance for its growth. Calculate to give 
each shrub a space ot eight or ten feet on all 
sides, after it hasreached maturity. A small 
garden crowded with shrubbery is almost as bad 
asa garden without any. No amount of work, 
except cutting out half or two-thirds of the 
pont, can make it what it ought to be. Shrubs 
suddled closely together lose all individuality. 
Give each one room to spread out and assert its 
dignity. 

It your yard is about thirty by fifty feet, you 
may use teu sbrubs in it and give each one room 
to develop in; but more thav that will spoil the 
effect aimed at. Better a smaller number, by 
far, than more. Remember that. 

Now for the kinds I would advise the amateur 
toget. I would recommend only those which we 
know to be good, and which can be relied on 
from year to year. Leave the “‘novelties’’ to 
those who have plenty of money to spend in ex- 
perimeuts, and select time-tried and tested sorts, 
which are none the worse for being old. 

One of the best is the Lilac. It is hardy, grows 
rapidly, and is very beautiful and fragrant. It 
will take care of itself, aud flourish under treat- 
meut that would be sure death to many other 
kinds. There are several sorts in cultivation. 
The old pink-purple variety is still one of the 
best. To grow with this and afford contrast you 
might have a plantof the white variety. 

Tire double Flowering Almond is a favorite. 
It has the merit of being a very early bloomer, 
und its flowers are produced in such profusion 
tbat its branches have the appearance of wreaths 
of miniature Roses. It is not bardy enough to 
staud our northern winters without protection, 
and should be laid down and covered with leaves 
or litter. 

The Deutzia is always a favorite, and justly so. 
Its white flowers have an airy and delicate 
beauty, that wins the admiration of all flower- 
lovers at first sight. No garden is complete 
without one or more of these pronte. They are 
uot very taJl growers, and should be given a 
yee infrout of such robust plants as the Lilac. 

he Almond is not a very rank grower, and on 
this account is not suitable for planting far from 
the path, 

The old Snowball is quite as well known as 
the Lilac, and would be preferred by some. It 
makes a good large shrub, or small tree, and 
should be placed inthe back row, where it can 
tower above ordivary shrubs. 

The Weigeliais not s0 well known as any of 
those named above, but it is one of our best 
shrubs Thereisa fine pink variety and a pure 
white one. The flowers are tubular, and borne 
in littleclusters along the stalks. 

Daphne enoreum is a most charming little 
plant. Itisreally one of the most desirabie in 
this list, but isseldomseen. It isan evergreen, 
growing not more than a footand a half or two 
fect high,and forms a dense, rounded mass of 
foliage, with clusters of rose colored flowers at 
the extremityof each branch. These flowers are 
verysweet. They are produced at intervals dur- 
ingtheentiresummer. Just the thing for plant- 
“ieee the path and close to the house. 

he flowering Sumach is another of my favor- 
ites. Itis « vigorous grower, has pretty, finely- 
cut foliage, and its feathery tufts of white flow- 
ers are as graceful as anything need to be. They 
are the best of all white flowers in their season 
lor use in largevases. They have that adapta- 
bility which makes them at home with a Rose or 
a Lily, and their airy — lighten up a vase of 
flowers as nothing else except the herbaceous 
Spireas, which they greatly resemble, can. They 
are beautiful before the buds open, the branched 
spike having the appearance then of being load- 
ed with tiny white berries. 

This gives you seven shrubs. Add to these 
three Roses, and you have enough to fill your 


shrub in its developed condition when you plant | 





VUR 


MANUAL oF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 





A 
a3 


is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of “‘How to grow them,” by Pzter HeEn- 
person. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Mamual, we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
et addition, their choice of any one of the 

_ following novelties, the price of either of 
which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
Grecn and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
. one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
packet of Butterfly Pansy (see illustra- 
= tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
will state in what paper they saw this 


& C0. 35 & 37 Cortlandt St, 


BS WEW YOPK. 















EVERY 
No. 1—9 
den and 3 
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ot a ORDER NOW Se 


NO DUMMIES! 





QUICK! HARDY! PRODUCTIVE! 


ER 1 For Prooftry our Specials. 
Ay gue RIOR Flower Packet, No. Gar. 
Flower Packets, Either collection, post paid. 30 cts. 





NO DISAPPOINTMENT! We want 
West-Test®? Seeds known at once throughout the 
8..therefore make a good offer—the Best of the Season, or 


YOUR MONEY RETURNED. 























CAREFULLY 
OUR 
New MetTHuoo 
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cor ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUEszs 2s¢cncnt% 
PLANTS ==: ROSES -: FREE, “072s 
send with it a packet of new nbow Pansies. 20 Ever- 
ROSES, 61, or 20 Mammoth Verbenas $1. 
ANTS, none one cheaper. Address 


bloomin 
Try our 


better, n 
RINCFIELD, OHIO. 
weenie Chsses Cy Cresnhocs, 


s 








FLOWER BED 


FREE by MAIL for A. 


12 Papers in all, each containing mixed vartetices 
of the sort named Verbena, Panay, Aater, ’hiox, 
Petunia, Alyssaum, Morsing 
Glory, Mignonette. Pinks, Chrysanthemum. Sen 
2-cent stamp for illustra’ 





END YOURADDRES 









36 PACKEITSK 
tower SEEDS 


AT HALF PRICE 


Send your address on a postal card andallow us 
to mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, 
including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Pe- 
tunia, Giant Rose Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbe- 
na, Heliotrope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from 
which you may select such as you desire at one-half 
the usual catalogue prices, and return those not 
wanted. The Seeds we guarantee freshly imported 
from the celebrated gardens of Benary, Erfurt, Germa- 
ny, and are first-class in every respect. The packets 
are elegantly colored from nature. We make this sur- 
prising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we 
advertise. Remember, the Seeds themselves will be 
sent you. Wedo not issue a Catalogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are wot Free, but sent for selection, at 
half-price. You may act as agent and sell those not 
wantedor returnthem. A premium is offered with 
the Seeds, 

We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price. 

Thousands are applying daily, and our stock is 
timited. Write plainly, at once, your name, 
residence, county, and state, on a postal card. You 
willnotregret it. Address 


FLOWER CITY SEED Co., 
No. 60 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























ted Catal e. Address 
SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
FREE FOR 1888! Send us your name, and we 

will send you, free, our il- 
lustrated Catalogue of Garden and lower 
Seeds and Piants. Liberal offers to those who 
order seeds of us. We test all our seeds on our 


grounds, before we sendany out. Address 
GARDNER BROS., Freeport, Til. 


This variety is distinguished from ali others by its 
short, stiff staiks, as shownin the engraving stauding 
up like a tree without support of any kind. 
very abundant z of tine, .urge bright red tomatoes, of 
good smooth s 

very curly, and of a@ very dark green, aimvat biack 
making the pi.nt very ornamenta) as Well es useful. 














BUY ROOT’S 


i os” 

FY =) Northern GROWN SEEDS 

a : i If you want a good garden. Illustrated 
a 


7 Price List Free. Prices reduced. 
ef J.B. Root & Co., Rockford, ID 


SELF BLANCHING CELERY 


The most valuable Celery ever brought to public 
|}notice. Without banking 
| whatsoever, even the outer ribs become of ahandsome 
fresh, yellow-white color. ‘ihe heart is large, solid 
and of abeautifu richgo dencoior. Novarilety can 





surpass, if indeed, equai the Golden Self Blanch- 


ing in striking appearance and delicious flavor. 





It Lears 


ape and fine flavon. The leaves are 


up or any covering 


SURE-HEAD CABBAGE 


LARGE GARDEN GUIDE 
ers the first season,—enough to show you what | yard. FREE TO ALL You should | tg all headand a.wayssuretohead. Very uniform 
i} they are, andto hint at what they can and will| I would advise the following selection of eatetiae: olttuanal = pe 6 Beet | in size, @rmand fine in texture, excelent n quality, 
do if you will take proper care of them. Roses: COLE & BEO., Seedsmen, PELLA, I * |agood keeper. Alfred Rose, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 


grew a head which w ighed 64 Ibs. Itis a strong 
vigorous grower und wil) give universui satisfaction. 
1 will send u Pucket of each of above-named Seeds. 
Tomato, Ceiery, and CabLage, with my Lilustrated 
These | Cataiogue free, to any reader of this paper sending me 


Madame Plantier, a pure white, very double, 
blooming in clusters. 

George the Fourth, a dark crimson-scarlet, 
very double, a most profuse bloomer, fragrant, a 





i} The soil rust be  * rich toinduce a vigorous 
growth each season, for flowers depend on new 
rowth. Unless there is plenty of it there will 
e few flowers.. It is so with any Rose. All 


LADIES’ SEED CONCERN, “gene Yére%’ 


12 Packets F ower seeds, all choice, only 1 cts. 


. a " b, 20 cents in Silver or Stamps. - Address 
weak branches should be cut back to strong buds. | strong grower, and in every way one of the best. Sek: nett ere ing oe Rang ag et RANK FINCH, neodoman, Civde, N. ¥. 
If the growth is excessive trim outa good deal | It isquite hardy, and if I could have but one of | Phiox, Pinks, Double Portulaca, Verbena,—only 20cts. | tw Every person sending SILVER for this col- 


of it. It is better to throw strength into few 
branches than to have a number of weak ones. 
The following are among the best varieties of 
this class of Roses: 
Countess de Murainais, large, pure white. 
Cristata, pink, very mossy. 
Luxembourg, crimeson-scarlet, thickly mossed. 
Henry Martin, bright rose color. 
Adelaide, carmine. 
The following are what may be called Perpetu- 
i} al bloomers. That is, they are like the hybrid 
| rpetuals in their habit of blooming: ‘they 


warranted best, alive and fresh. Stamps taken. 
FREE pkt. to everv one ordering this month. 


ection wili receive extraa Packet of Finch’s Per- 


the three sorts named, that one should be this. fection Lettuce, the finest variety ever grown. 


Persian Yellow, a rich, deep-colored Rose, ex- 
tremely profuse in habit, andas hardy asa Lilac. 
I have never known it to be injured by our most 
severe winters, even when left without any pro- 
tection. 

If you want some vines to grow near the house, 
you may be able to slect something that will 
please you from among the following: 

Honeysuckle. The best variety is, I think, 


(Continued on opposite page.) 












Originalin design and text. » Exclusively floral; does 
EP not treat of farin produce, hogs, dogs and poultry, 
; tells all about tne tloral Novelties, and is brim 
TY floral hintsandengravings. A treasure to the amateur 
rist. Price 4cents(two stamps). No free copies. 


Seeds Given A 


a> With every Gunz will be sent a package of Mixed Flower Seeds—500 Bway will 
‘od tonishi iety of flewers. Pleasese body. Tellall yourfriendsand neighbors. Write 
tt once. “This will notappear again. Address itn G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
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Ai ices protucety ie June and July and at inter- | ees a 

\ t ® ig » 
on | hn THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S A tew SHRUBS, a Bed of ROSES, 
} Mousseline, white lightly tinted with rose. po ‘ CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 

| Perpetual White, blooming in large clusters. 

. In ordering thoee Roses, I would advise getting will work a complete change in your premises 

ormaut plants. lese are plants grown in open 

vellar or cool place where tliey are not encourage¢ * i 
if to grow. In fact, they rest. When set out they FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 

bs, JAPAN Lities, New Chrysanthemums, and our 


more readily adapt themselves to the conditions 
of out-door culture than those which have been 
grown in greenhouses, and always make stronger 


L S28 Everblooming Roses, including prin: 
| 
| and better vlants. 


cess Beatrice $2.00. 
1 tc ti ll different, in- 
ec SS i 1.00. 









Wongert, Sees TAL NVECETASLES. 
r point . 
We offer nol New THincs and STERE NG 
teh Aer HN 
a) a! , r 
and CHOIGEST Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how to grow them 
Free. If you wish to plant anything, send for it, 
20 Years Established. Over 60 Large Gr 


HERS WEBI GROVE. Chester’ Co. Pa. 


p oose .00. 
SHRUBS. white, pink 
arie- 


10 mqen ficent Begonias, seariet, 
aa | 1.00. 


crimson flowered, with ornamental 
ted foliage: they succeed with all.......... 
lants and Seeds of all kinds. 


CATALOGUE FREE. Ir Witt Piease You. 
No exaggerated Descriptions. Exact facts about every 
tested variety. Address 


| 
A correspondent takes me to task for not say- 
i}: ing something about shrubs in this department. 
Y 
' 
H 
ty 
t 
i 


PLANTS. 


DELIVERED 
FREE sy MAIL 


Adorn your Homes 





Vt She wants to plant some in a small yard about 
, her new home, and would like to know what 
) kinds to use. She would also lixe some hints 











ROSE GRO 


HILL & CO., RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


(Concluded from opposite page.) 


though there are several very good sorts, Hal- 
laina, ivory-white, very sweet, and blooming all 
through the summer and up to the coming of 
cold weather. One of the best climbing plants 
for use about a porch, or to train to veranda pil- 
lars. Tue coralor red variety can be grown with 
it aud made to afford a pretty contrast of color. 

Among native vines nothing is finer for cover- 
ing large surfaces than the Ampelopsis, or Vir- 
ginia Creeper. It grows very rapidly, clings to 
smooth surfaces with its sucker-like tentacles, 
and is as brilliantas a flower in Autumn with 
its crimson and scarlet foliage. After its leaves 
fall the vine is very ornamental with its profu- 
sion of purple berries. It is our best substitute 
for the Fnglish ay It willclamber to the top 
of any two-story house. 

Another excellent native vine is the Bitter- 
sweet, or Celastrus scandens. It has beautiful 
foliage, aud grows luxuriantly, and twines about 
everything with which if comes in contact. In 
Autumnitsclusters of grape-like, orange-red fruit 
are very conspicuous among the thickly clustered 
leaves. The outer shell of each berry bursts 
apart, and turns back, disclosing the scarlet 
fruit within. These berries are in great demand 
for winter decoration. This vineis a clean one, 
never harboring worms or slugs, and is therefore 
very fine for use about the porch. 


A FINE NEW BEGONIA. 


Last season a few florists sent out a new Bego- 
nia, with the long name of Semperflorens gigan- 
tea rosea attached toit. I was fortunate to se- 
cure one of the plants. I hardly expected it to 
warrant the glowing description given of it, but 
Iam glad to one it has quite come upto the 
claims made for it. 

It has very large foliage, of a rich, shining 
green, without markings of any kind, It makes 
a strong, upright growth, branching Seedy. and 
flowers are produced at each leaf. ‘These flowers 
are borne in gigantic clusters, much branched, 
and are of a oright crimson,—brighter and some- 
what lighter in color than the old Rubra, which 
isacoralred. These flowers are borne on long, 
stiff stalks, while those of Rubra droop. 

For fine specimen plants, where something 
large and megs, by wanted, nothing finer in the 
Begouia line can be selected. The great leaves, 
stout growth, and profuse quantities of flowers, 
borne in enormous panicles, renders it a most 
useful plant for any place where something mas- 
sive is wanted. 

It is of the easiest cultivation. I have given it 
the same carethat Geraniums have received, and 
it has flourished as we.] as anyone could wish to 
have it. It is never troubled with insects of any 
kind. It requires no special attention of any 
sort. lt adds another desirable variety to the 
already long list of Begonias adapted to house 
culture. These plants seem to be growing rapid- 
ly into favor, and are becoming rivals of the 

eranium. Any one whocan grow Geraniums 
can succeed with (2em, though they ought to 
have a little more care given them when small. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. R. R.T.” writes :—‘‘I would like to know 
why the lower leaves of my Calceolarias wither. 
The plants are seemingly healthy, but all the 
lower leaves, or parts of them, turn brown, and 
become dry. I have also had very bad luck with 
Geranium slips. After seeming to get a good 
start they rotted at the roots, although very 
sparingly watered. Is the ground too rich, do 
you thiak? It is a mixture of garden earth, 
sandy, forest mo!d and barnyard manure.” 

l cannot say positively what ails your Calceo- 
larias, but I suspect that the red spider is the 
cause of the trouble. Exumine the underside of 
the leaves, andif you find minute red or brown 
specks which look like dust, you may be sure 
that thespider isat work. Wash the leaves very 
carefully and keep them moist. I think your 
soil is too rich for your cuttings—too stimula- 
ting for plants which have few or no roots to 
take up and use much food. Sand is preferable 
to anything elee to rootcuttingsin. After roots 
have formed, and the plant begins to grow it can 
assimilate food, but until then it should be kept 
in an unstimulating soil. 

“Mrs. R. R. H.’? wants to know what to do 
with bulbs that have bloomed in the house, and 
if they are good for forcing again. In reply, 
would say that they are not to be depended on, 
but if put out in the ground in spring they may 
recover and give some flowers next season. Al- 
ways use fresh bulbs for forcing. 

“Country Girl :’»—You can get the Phenomenal 
Fuchsia of any florist who furnishes plants by 
mail. 

““W. T. D.”’ writes that her Fuchsias are cov- 
ered with scale. Take kerosene, one eighth, 
sour milk seven eights, and churn together until 
it unites. Dilute with four times its bulk of 
water and wash the leaves of your plants with it. 

“E. H. B.:”—The two Orchids named might 
do wellin a bay window, if kept moist. Try 
them and report. 

“Mrs. C. :””—Divide your Crocuses, Tulips and 
other bulbs which «ve outgrown their beds after 
they have ripened off in summer. You can tell 
when they arein proper condition by the turn- 
ing yellow and falling off of the leaves. 

Phe following six Roses will stand the climate 
of Vermont if you lay them down on the ground 
and cover with leaves, litter, orevergreen branch- 
es: Paul Neyron, Camille de Rohan, Baroness 
Rothschild, Xavier Otibo, Marie Bauman and 
Perle des Blanches. You may not find them in 
all catalogues, but it will be safe to tell whoever 
you order of to send six good sorts for out-door 
culture, and what he fills your order with willbe 
sure to give satisfaction. 

“Mrs. 8. A. W.:”—A small cutting of scarlet 
Salvia will become a —_ plant by spring. The 
plant of which you send a leaf is Aueuba varie- 


gata. [ have never known it to bloom, though I 
suppose it does have flowers. 

“Mrs. C. H. T.” writes: “Please permit me to 
say a word in favor of the Moon Flower. I 
raised plants this season from seed. Oue vine 
will cover alarge wall. It is a rapid grower, has 
immense leaves, and its flowers, opening at sun- 
set, are pure white, fragrant, and sometimes five 
inches across. Florists sell young plants in 
spring at 20 centseach. They are easily grown 
from seed planted in April. Anyone sending 
me their address and 12 cents in stamps, can 
have ten o! the seeds.” 

“Mrs. J. C. 8.:””—See answer to “Mrs. R. R. 
H.”’ for information asked. 

“E. E. W.:”—If your Begonias which do not 
bloom are growing well, the inference is that the 
soil in the pots is not filled with roots, but when 
it Fh may aur flowering to begin. 

“Mrs. A, C. W.:”—The Bermuda Lily and 
Calla are not hardy out of doors, but the gold- 
banded Lily is. If your Calla is growing well 
under the treatment you are giving it, I do not 
know of anything you can do to hurry it into 
bloom. Have patience. The bloomingseasonof 
the Bermuda Lily depends altogether on thetime 
of potting, and the rapidity with which it is 
brought forward after its roots have been allowed 
to form in the cellar. In a warm room it will 
come into bloom in parry | or February, if 
a in October. If potted in November and 
<ept in cellar till January, you can bring it into 
flower in March and April. 

“M. P. R.:’—The proper time to pinch back 
plants to make them bushy is when they are 
growing vigorously. Potted bulbs should be 
watered only when the soil seems to be dry. 
Keep them covered, if you have no cellar to put 
them in, and keep them as cool as possible with- 
out chilling them. A Petunia can be cut back 
atany time. The little flies about your plants 
deposit eggs in the soil from which worms are 
hatched out, sometell us. lamseldom troubled 
with them, as I use Tobacco stems freely on the 
soil of pot-plants. 


- Over 6 ,OO0,000 PEOPLE USE 
Y's SEFDS 


are admitted to be 











in the world, 


D.M.FERRY& Co's 
Illustrated, De- 





applicants, and ta 
last , 


mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toail, Every one 
using Garden, Pield or Flower Seeds should send for 
tt. D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





* GROWN & FOR SALE BY 


FRANK FINCH: CLYDE, NY 


And a very pretty climbing plant itis. Perfectly har- 
dy, the stem dying down every autumn, but growing 
again sorapidiy in the spring as tocomplete.y coverany 
tre lis or arbor very eariy in the season. It is as easily 
cu. tivated as the Madeira Vine, and is produced from 
tubers which will muke from ten to tweive feet of vine, 
and with its beautiful heart-shaped eaves, bright green 
peculiar foliage, and clusters of delicate white flowers, 
sending forth a delicious cinnamon odor, render it by 
far one of the most desirable climbers in cultivation. 
A tuber planted near a door or window, and the vine 
trained over and about it makes an ornament worthy 
the admiration of ali. The tubers will stand our most 
severe winters without any protection, and when we. 

rowy wiil measure two feet in length, J. P. RUNG, 

‘yrone, Pa., says: :*The vine hasgrown abouteighteen 
feet and was very fu | of bloom, with a delicious odor, 
scenting the air for a long distance. he foiiage is 
very much admired, and is witha! a desideratum inthe 
way of vines.” When first introduced here from 
Japan,the tubers sold for $10 each. 
tubers nicely packed in moss, b 
5Oc., 5 tor $1 or 12 for &2. 
less than5O0c,) Remitby 


I will send two 
mail postpaid, for 
(No order received for 
postal note, silver orstamps. 


Mention ™% Vatoss F RANK FINCH, CLypE,N.y. 
GENTS WANTED. For Be. extra I wil) 


send a large colored lithograph of the Cinnamon Vine, 

with terms to agents. Any iady or gent can easily 

make from 2 to $5 per day selling this Beautiful 
ne 


Fragrant Vi 


PLEASANT VALLEY, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y. 
Deo *mber, 22 1987, 

Mr. FRANK FINCH:—Dear Sir.—To say that we were 
pleased with the fine Cinnamon Vine tubers you sent 
to us seems a very feeble expression of our thanks. 
Certainly we never cultiva any vine that gave usso0 
much continued pleasure. To watch the growth of 

lant life has always been a delightto us, and this vine 
8 80 truly phenomena! tn its rapid deve opment as to 
fairly keep pace with the proverbial “beanstalk” about 
which clustered such wonderfu! associations in our 
childhood, ‘here seemed indeed a fulfilment of those 
fancies as we watched the dai y growth of our vine. 
Its handsome follage and fragrant biossoms should 
commend it to every lover of flowers, and we feel con- 
vinced that if its merits were more widely known you 
would be overwhe med with orders. Wishing you the 
success which your enterprise and honorabie dealing 
so fully warrant, we remain 

Yours most sincerely, 
LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON. 


& Packets Best Annual 
Flowers in the World, onl 10c. 
Asters, Phlox, Petunias, Pinks. Mixed colors 
Cc. L. BURR, Springficid, Mass. 


Pansies, 
ineach. ©. 1] 
GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 
Flower Seeds, (500 kinds), with PARK’s 
4... FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. Eve 
flov... .over deiighted. ‘Teli all your friends. G. Ww. 
PARE, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
@ Be prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


TO ALL A WHITE GRAPE VINE, 
Send _ 10 cents for tage, &c. POINT 


BREEZE GRAPERY, Reading. Penna. 
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FILIFERA PALM. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 





New Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits,—Rare Tropical Fruits. 


/j,, GRAND PALMS FROM SEED. 


E are now able to offer for the first time, both seed and 


pastest that King of Ornamental plants, the new 
ILIFERA PALM, Stately and beautiful beyond de- 
scription, it is the finest addition that can be made to 
any collection of plants, and can be grown in any win- 
dow or garden aseasy asa geranium. It isof acompact 
growth withelegant large leaves, from which hang long 
thread-like filiments, giving the plant a most odd and 
beautiful appearance, In fact thereisnott ing like it in 
cultivation and good specimenssell for enormous prices, 
Plantsare easily raised as the seed are large, germinate 
quick and grow rapidly. Per packet 2dcts. 6 for 

1.00. Yearold plants go cts, each, 3 for $r. for 
2.00 b suall postpaid. Will also mail $ Storm King 
uchsias for 50ets., 12 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses 
for 8dets.,12 Choice Mixed Gladiolus for 80cts. Our 
Giant Excelsior Pansies, best in the world, 20cts. 
per packet. New Primrose Verbena,yellow, asterling 
novelty, 25ets. per packet. True Pygmae Aster, 
50cts. per packet. 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1888 


Is the most elegant everissued, Illustrated with 10 col- 
ored plates, stipple-litho, covers and hundreds of fine 
engravings. Initis offered a great variety of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all sorts, 
New Fruits and Rare Tropical Fruits suitable for 
pot culture,such as dwarf Oranges, Pine Apples, Ban- 
anas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple,&c. This elegant 
and Expensive Catalogue will be sent for only 
10cts., whichis only a part of itscost tous. Or if you 
ordera packet of Palm seed oranything here offered 
and ask for Catalogue, it will be sentfree. Special 
Offer. For socts. we will send Palm, Pansy, and 






Primrose Verbena Seed and Catalogue. Write at once as this offer may not appear again. To every 
order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb novelty free. Address, 


FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N. Y. 








ELEVEN PACKETS 
agi 
Cc 


in 





Frenc oquet, mixed, 
coutee, DIANTHUS, 


large flowering. PH 


ICE FLOWER SEEDS 


Postage Stamps 
» send by mail one pkt. each of the fol- 
lowing rare and Valuable 
Double Diad 

GIANT GERMAN PANSIES, PETUNIA, | 

LOX DRUMMONDILL, gran 

ry rare, VERBENA, all fire shad NE 
. A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 





, with directions for culture. Our beautiful 96 pp. Catalogue accompanies 
each order. Address SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa. 





FOR 25 CENTS. 


GER 4, 
War a 


8 or money, wewill & 
aN 
Seeds: ASTERS, Dwarf [A&) 
BALSAMSs, Perfection, fine § 
em Pinks, all varie- 


wi 


difl 


ora, 
68. W ZEBRA 





Novelties in V 


B 
GETABLFS 
not be obtained elsewhere, Send eddress on a to. PH the most complete Cata-' 


Bishearto W. ATLEE BURPEE & 





Will be sent FREE to all who write for it, Itisa 
Handsome Book of 128 pp.,with hundreds of illus- 
trations, Colored Plates, and tells all about the 
BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLOW. 


ER 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and t describes Reare 
I are 


nm Garden Topics. It describes 


ooks o 
and FLOWERS of real value, which can- 


LADELPHIA, PA. 
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oses and localities. 


CROWERS in the United States 


F YOU intend planting only one ROSE ora single pack- 
age of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY RE- 
QUEST you to write for our New Cuide, 
100 pp., elegantly illustrated, Free to All. 
ives plain and practical directions for growin 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs, Flowers from Seeds, &c. |t 
uy describes over 1,600 distinct varieties of Roses, Hardy 

Plants, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Lilies, 
Tube-Roses, Cladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, Fuschias, New 
Moon Flower, Our Finest Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonder- 
ful Ornamental Vegetables. Over 500 varicties of Roses alone—the 
Newest, Rarest and Best. All the Latest Noveltics and Stand- 
ard Sorts in different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all pur- 
Choice selected collections of Roses, 
lower Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c., $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, 

,» Or any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 


Roses, 


: have been established 3O years, 


and use 60 Large Creenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 
Largest Stock, Best Quality and Lowest Prices. 
guaranteed. Orders sent safely by mail or express to all points. 


Satisfaction 
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8 ond fuen 
blossoms. LADY OF ITF 
HOUSE ~ contuins over 5) 

MB clorious sorts, package 2c. 


SALZEWS SUPERB—contains 
over 100 Great Giant sorts, 
package 50 cents. 3 for $1.00. 


ANGEV’S ROBK—new, pure 
white, grand novelty; lec, 3 
Afor 25 cents. 2 packages 


Earliest Vegetables, posxt- 

paid, $1.00. Remitforany of 

above and receive free finest 
ogue ever published. 


JOHN A. SALZER, 
La Crosse, Wie- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 
BULBS, PLANTS, 


SUPERIOR NORTHERN CROWN. 
CURRIE BROS,, 195 Wisconsin Street and 312 Broudway, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Milwaukee, Wis. 








i rN 
READER If you love BARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS _ BROS., 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
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A REAL BONANZA IS FLOWER SEEDS 
Beingone ofthe largest growers of F lower Seeds 
in America, | want t induce extensive trial, 
and for G5ects. will send, postpaid, 32 papers 
Cholee New Seeds, growth of 87,75 to seeds 
and mized colors ineach, New Large Fan 

Pansies, the hest strainever offered (awarded 
! the Speciut $10 Prize by Mass. Hort’l Soctety) 
~ 60 di-tinct sorts and an endless variety of rich 
‘and novel tints, striped, mottied, biotched and 















: marbled, all mixed; Large ouble Asters; Japan 
Pinks ,5Ovars.mixed; Large D. Phlox; Double Portulaca: New Gode- 
tias; Improved Double Poppies; New White Mignonette, Nicotiana, fra- 
grantas tuberoses; Double Bverlastings; New Giant Candytuft; Gyp- 
sophila; New Mammoth Frilled Marigolds ; Striped, Fringed and Mot 
tled Petunias; Asperula; Verbenas, 100 vars. mized; Velvet f.; New 
Golden Chrysanthemum; Double Larkspurs ; New Yellow Mignonette; 
Dble. Dwarf Zinnias; New Dble, White Aster, Mignon, best white; Dble. 
Gaillardia; Ice Plant; New Double Silene; Butterfly f..; Cal. Poppies; 
Double Daistes; V. Stocks; Snapdragon; Culliopsis; Double Pompon 
Asters. All the above (amounting to $2.75 4t regular rates) for only 
G5 ets. or 383 letter sta ups. Thisis an honest, square offer,winduce s 
trial, but if you doubt it, send 16 cts. and I will send you my new Cat. 
and7 cometiqapere, mp Shetes butincluding Pansies, Asters and Im- 
proved Prize Sweet Williams. 50vars. mixed. Amsurea trial will prove 
aliclaims. Cat.free. L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P.O. Mass. 
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GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Rarest New. 


ROSES 
PLANTS 





Choicest Old. 









with 


directly of them and save 
all commissions. Address 








The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and — stock, If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SE 

Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry.Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
LO , containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on a magnificent scale, growingaquarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest price 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. . 


D sure to give satisfaction, 


gs, order 
PAINESVILLE, 
AKE co.,; OHIO, 
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(Written for Tae LADIES’ HomE JOURNAL.) 
MINTS UPON wor ttt AND GOOD 





BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


“Dolly :’’—1st. If a girl of 17 years wishes to 
correspund with a young man, she can without 
impropriety begin her letter with “Friend Char- 
lie,”’ or whatever his name is. ~ 

$4. When introduced to a young man it mat- 
ters not whether he or the young lady begius the 
conversation. 

8d. You ask “‘why are not girls of 16 or 17 years, 
old enough to go intosociety?” Because at that 
age ~- ouglit to be in school, and should not 
have their thoughts drawn away from their 
studies. Then ifa young girl goes into society 
before she is 18 or 20 years old, at 25 she is passe, 
or “laid on the shell” and ealled “old maid,” 
unless she has married previously. Yet we think 
25 — qui e young enough for any girl to marry 
= fone upon herself the respousibility of a 

‘amliy. 

“Miss F. M.:’’—Ist. Yes, it is perfectly proper 
to be married at church, and then go toa friend’s 
house before startiug upon a wedding journey. 

2d. It is also proper to be married at the bride- 
groom’s home, when the bride bas no home suit- 
able for the ceremony. 

8d. A dark blue silk trimmed with plush (vel- 
vet would be more in style) could be used for a 
weddiug dress, if lighter materials are not de- 
sired. You sent your questions too late for the 
January oumber of Tug JouRNAL. By the last 
of November it Lad already gone to press. 

‘‘Mattie:’’—1st. A bioude can wear any color 
for a wedding dress excepting black. But white 
or cream color seems the most suitable for either 
blonde or brunette. 

White nun’s veiling, or ny of the soft white 
woolen materials so much in use now, would 
make a lovely dress with combiuatious of white 
velvet or satin, or silk gauze. White armure 
silks are also much worn :or weddiug attire. 

2d. Both bride and bridegroom wear white kid 
gloves, or the lightest pearl or lavender shade 
may be worn by the bridegroom. 

8d. A young lady can give a gentleman friend 
some specimen of her own work for a gift. A 
whisk broom holder, a hangiug pincushion, a 
cuff box, glove box or handkerebiei case. Half 
a dozen handkercuiefs, with his initials embroid- 
ered in the corner will, also, make an acceptable 
present. 

**Nellie:’"—Ist. The lady should go up stairs 
first, in showing a gentleman the way. 

2d. It is not uecessary to carry opera glasses to 
the theatre—but they often add to one’s enjoy- 
ment. It matters not whether the lady or gen- 
tleman carries them. 

8d. You should uot take a strange gentleman 
toa wedding reception, uniess you are well ac- 
quainted with the family, but you could request 
an invitation for him. Of course he should be 
presented to the dride and bridegroom. 

4th. You should nat accept a ring from a gen- 
tleman to whom you do not, wish to be cousidered 
more than an intimate friend. 

5th. Under the circumstances it is perfectly 
proper for you to give a Curistmas gift to a gen- 
tleman friend. Your questions were received too 
late to be auswered in December’s JOUBNAL, as 
it was already iv circulation. 

‘Pauline :””—The young man must be very ob- 
tuse if he will not take a refusal of yourseli, 
made in as definite terms as you relate. But 
pecnage he thiuks that bis constancy will at last 

rewurded. You have done perfectly right in 
the affair, and if te is not willing to accept the 
position of a frieud, but insists upon being re- 
ceived asa lover, you must maintain your po-i- 
tion, and tell him freely the state of your mind 
ie him, and permit no familiarities trom 

im. 

“R. T.:.—It is not the custom for the bride to 
give the bridegroom a wedding present, as she 
gives him herself, the best gift on earth; but if 
she likes to give him a heavy, plain gold ring to 
wear as a wedding ring, it would doubtless a 
pleasing gift to him. 

*J.8.:"—If a young man escorts you home 
from church, itis proper to invite hifm to come 
in. If froman evening entertainmeut and the 
hour is late, it is not proper to do so. 

“B. A. K.:’’—l1st. [tis proper for a young lady, 
if she desires to do so, to present a gentleman 
with a small gift, in return for his attentions to 


er. 

2d. If the young man asks to exchange photo- 
graplis with you, there will be no breach of eti- 
quette in complying with bis request. 

uestions cannot be answered in the next issue 
of ‘Tae Lapies’ Home JourNAL, as it will doubt- 
less have gone to press before the’ questions are 
received. 

‘*A Subscriber and Reader of L. H. J. :””—I1st. 
It is allowable to accept a Christmas gift from a 
young gentleman, when you have known him but 
a short time, if itis uot too valuable. But if you 
do wot wish to encourage bis attentions, and the 
gift is of valuable jewelry, etc., it would be bet- 
ter to return it, with pleasant remarks upon its 
being of tuo great intrinsic value to be accepted. 
= would not be well to put it aside, and not wear 

t. 
2d. If your acquaintance with a young ma 
ceases, it would be proper to return all bis gilts; 
and on no account to wear any jewelry received 
from him, alter he has ceased to visit you. Your 
letter was received alter the January number of 
THE JOURNAL had been issued. 

**Mina;’’—lst. When a friend tells you that a 
person with whom she is corresponding destres 
to be remembered to you, you can request her to 
remember you to him. 

2d. Yes, by all means, when receiving a first 
call, suy, as you bid your visitor adieu, ‘‘We shall 
be glad to see you whenever you will like tocome.” 

8d. It is proper toask friends, who have visited 
you, to ‘‘eall again,’? but you will not expect 
them to do so until you have returned their visit. 

“Girlie :”—1st. No gentleman will coutinue his 
attentions to a young lady after he has been in- 
formed that they are distasteful to her. Butifa 
mau persists in doing so, he must be informed 
by a relative of the lady, that she will not be thus 
anvuoyed. 

2d. Yes, a lady will always return her engage- 
ment ring, after she has dissolved the engage- 
ment; also ali other gifts that she has received 
from the gentleman. If she does not do this, he 
has aright to request their return. 

3d. No, it is not proper at a ‘church sociable” 
or any other rublic gathering, for a young lady 
to cross the room, and take a vacant seat beside 
& young man and talk to him—and by so doing 
she would put herself in a position that should be 
censured. 

4th. A young lady can ask a young man to call 
upon her, after she has been introduced to him 





and become slightly acquainted with him, yet, it 
is far better for the mother to give the invitation 
to him to call at her house. 

5th. A proper introduction is apy a mutual 
acquaintance, thus, ‘Mrs. or Miss . 
allow me to introduce Mr. py 

“A. H. M.:’’—Ist. When an invitation to an 
afternoon reception is written upon a lady’s vis- 
iting card, no reply need be sent if you attend 
the reception. But you will leave your card ona 
card receiver, as you enter or leave the house. If 
the reception is a weekly affair, noregrets should | 
be sent, but ii it is a special reception, you can | 
send your card with “Regrets” written at the 
right and corner. 

. Within a week or so you should call, after | 
attending a reception, and leave your card in the | 
8d. Ata reception given from 5 to8 p. m. no 
reply to the invitation need be seut if you attend. 
If uot, seud yourcard inan envelope. If youare | 
present you will also leave your card. 

4th. No, cards are never left when you attend 
au — party, but you should call upon your 
hostess within a week after the party has been 
attended. 

“C. H.:”—I1st. Young girls of 15and 16 years 
should be attending school, rather than parties. 
yee is quite young enough to enter society. 

Blondes can wear all colors and shades. 
Brunettes should avoid light blues and light 
greens and lilacs. 

8d. Do not say “Thank you” to a gentleman 
when he is iutroduced to you and suys, “‘] am 
Lappy to make your acquaintance,’”’ but bow 
politely, and smile sweetly, and commence the 
conversation upon something near at band, or 
that constant topic—the much abused weather. 

4th. If there is only one girl in the family she 
should be called by ber suruame, thus, ‘Miss 
Smith,” rather than ‘Miss Mary Smitb,”’ or 
‘*Miss Mary.”’ 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
THE AUTOCKAT OF THE DINNER TABLE; 

OR, WISE TALK ON EVERYDAY SUSB- 

LOTS. 
BY MARTHA BARTHOLDI FULLER. 
“Apart from the woes that are dead and gone, 
And the shadow of future care, 
The heaviest yoke of the present hour, 
Is easy enough to bear.’”’ 

My dear friends, do we not ourselves create the 
heaviest part of our burdens? And as we make 
up the bundle do we not reach backward through 
all our past to gather up regrets and str¢tch the 
dim perception through all our possible future, 
gathering a mighty weight of fears? 

Is not the burden under which we stagger 
mostly fears, some regréts and a few present 
cares and in conveniences? 

And this load is not like the Old Man of the 
Sea, for we ourselves place it upon our own 
heads, and will not jet it down. 

is it any wonder that staggering along under 
over-shadowing fears and regrets, we fiud these 
life’s duties too heavy forus? Why! Is it not as 
though a man should strap a large grindstone 
ou his back, and refusing to put it off, go forth 
to hoe his field of corn? Yes, even worse, for 
the weight of the grindstone would be removed 
at night. What wonder that our mental and 
physical muscles give out, leaving our work but 
poorly done, and we cry for ‘‘a little folding of 
the hands.”’ 

O, do we not often hear the poor tired mother 
say, ‘it is pot the work, it is the anxiety.” 

© uot many of us suffer far more fearful 
anxicty lest our darling baby might have the 
scariet fever, the dysentery, the whooping cough, 
or fall and injure its spine, than in ali the actual 
sickness of the whole amily? 

Aud do we not, like Josiah Allen’s wife, often 
foilow our Josiah, a weeping widow to the grave, 
when he is alive and well and burrying home to 
us, a8 speedily as circumstances will allow! My 
dear sisters, ii you could bury “the woes that are 
dead and gone” and “blot out the shadows of 
future care’? with God’s bountiful sunshine of 
trust, methinks you would hardly know your 

oor tired selves; and your husbands would 

now you as in the dear old days when you and 
he were young in life, and Jove, and hope, too 
happy to regret, and too busy with life’s dreams 
to see shadows or breakers before you; and your 
babies would pat and kiss your face of roses in- 
stead of wrinkles. 

Of course life’s duties must bring to each of us 
work and fatigue and age butnot anxiety, ex} 
haustion or despair. 

So when the regrets rise fromeeach crevicc of 
the past and dimly, darkly settle about us, let us 
recall those blessed lines: ‘Good but wished 
with God is done.” “If notin time then in eter- 
nity there must be room for penitence to mend.”’ 

nd to the fears that seem to wreck us let us 
sing: 
“Though we be the mariners God is the sea.” 

Aad though we make false reckonings and 
seem wide of a righteous course and are undone, 

Outof His deeps of lowe we cannot be. 


My dearsisters itstartles me, to think how «ttle 
time we find, (I should say take) toread. 

Yes, I shoukl say take, for I believe in this 
crowded century of this busy country very little 
is found. The easy things andthesurface things 
have been swept away before us. In fact, 1 
might say, nothing valuable in any time or place 
comes to us, is found—we must plan for it, strive 
for it, take it,—I was going to say except the 
‘love of our God everlasting”? Aud thenI re- 
member that Lowell says: ‘*Tisonly God may be 
had for the asking;” and I am reminded that 
even His bountiful love can not be enjoyed till 
we recognize its worth, ask for it, sacrifice some 
worldly things for it. 

It iseven so with ourreading. The time for it 
will never come, till we feel its necessity, plan for 
it, and shut out trifles that would intrude them- 
selves. 

O, so many trifles! If we could only so order 
our lives that the trifles be confined in their ap- 
propriate niches and the substautials be not 
crowded from the foreground ! 

We can hardly realize the pleasure and benefit 
it would be, the interest it would lend to the 
washing, baking and mending,—and even to the 
continuous cooking and dishwashing, yes, to 
every minute of life; if round about with the 
busy feet we could carry a busy occupied mind, 
refreshed 7 some knowledge of what isgoing on 
in the world, strengthened by some earnest ser- 
mon or lecture, purified by some poem that 
“comes home’’ to you, or laterested by some 
pleasant sketch or story. 


| to pick up some good oe book; resting your 
ing 


half as hard to find a little time to read as you do 
to array your homes, your babies and yourselves 
in beautiful, baud-made, though time-killing, 
garments, you would find many spare moments 


THE FAMOUS ©USTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(¥ull Suits and Overcoats). 
at proportionate prices. 


For man ears Janu- 
ary and Fe 


tired body and refres 
giecting vo duty. 

And though your children are very pleasing in 
their pretty embroideries and laces, the lessons 
they might learn from mamma would make them 
even more attractive. 

And while your husband may look at the work 
you show him, and say it is “‘very fine,’’ I think 
it would interest him much more were you to 
have something beautiful to talk to him. 

*_* 


your mind, while ne- 






ve 

been great months with us 
tor orders from new cu-to- 
mers. +x who have 
suit at home 


* 

The greatest of the fine arts?!—I think it must 
be that which brings to you or to me, through 
our senses, the broadest reach of fancy, clothed 
in the purest beauty. 

Is it music, sculpture, painting or some other 
of the sister accomplishments? 

J cam answer for no one but myself. 

Each individual citadel must be stormed by its 
own bye-paths, wouid we gain entrance at the 
secret chambers of the inner courts. 








and now are determined to 
send us their trial order 
for pants to pateh out 
with until they are ready 
for a spring suit. Then 


opring sult, as a result 
oftheir surprise and satisfaction at theexcelience 
of the pants we cut to order for $3, because we cuta 
i full suit, custom-made, for $13.2. Upon receipt of 


6 cts.. we mail 20 samples to select from, self-measure- 
Farmer (to physician): “If you git out my | ment blanks, so accurate that we assume all risk of 
way, doctor, any time, I wish you’d stop and see 


fitting, and, if you mention this peper. agood linen tape 
my wife. he says she ain’t feelin’ well.” 


measure. Or, if you cannot walt forsamples,and leave 
selection to us, tell us cbout what color yoo prefer, 
Physician; ‘‘What aresome of her symptoms?” send ates, fade ton and hi sacncure, tepaines 
Farmer: “I dunno. This mornin’ after she | ¥ D repay mal r we 
had milked the cows, an’ fed the stock, an’ got ps. Lng Ger enw anna be ba nd ponen epee 
breakfast for the hands, an’ washed the dishes, | return of goods. The american Express Co. (eapital 
an’ built a fire under the soft-soap kettle in the pm rt o Ne ag Wd, Ghoortally, reply to any one 
lane, an’ done a few chores ’bout the house, she BOUT maok PaiTs CO. 
complained o’ feelin’ kinder tired. I shouldn’t 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
be surprised if her blood was out of order. I 
guess she needs a dose of medicine.’’—Zz. 
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If you will send us the name of your friend or 
neighbor, we will mail her a copy of the Decem- 
ber number. After she has read it, ask her how 
shelikesit. She will probably want to subscribe, 
and you can then ant there take a subscription 
without the least trouble. 

This, with your own renewal will entitle you to 
one of very many useful premiums offered for 
only two subscribers. 


” 
Soe 


Husbands should make confidants of their 
wives, consulting them on their plans and pros- 

ects and especially on their troubles and em- 

arassments. A woman’s intuition is often bet- 
ter than all the wisdom and shrewdness of a 
man; and all her ready sympathy and interest is 
a powerful aid to his efforts for their mutual 
welfare. 




















The Cheapest in the Market, 
Suitable Everywhere. 
$4.00 at retail. If dealer does not 
keep them, 4 vp a club of 12, buy 
a dozen for -00, and make 

\e i day. Send for sample 
outfit, cards circulars. Boxed 
Antique and 
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The new liquor dealers’ association starts off pe B 
with unusual caution in the way of membership. | min Active person can make money. 
No disreputable person or one of immoral char- UNIVERSAL TRIPOD C0., Crand Rapides, Mio. 
acter can belong, nor any one who sells to minors ny es es 
or ou the Lord’s day. We have much curiosity to mbossed Pictures & 150 Transfer Pictures a)) 
know who are immoral or disreputable in the 100 different. 1Se. CARD CO., Montpe ter, Vt. 


for the price i \. 5 
minds of liquor dealers. BEST HOLD LOT, sages, rt — Base = 
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It would give a new world, I might almost say 
a new sun; for it would shed sc much of bright- 
ness on lives that seem dull and monotonous. 

My dear friends, if you would only strive one 





Upstairs 
*“ Down 


From Garret to Cellar, in the Laun- 
dry, Kitchen, Butler’s Pantry, and 
Bath Room—JAMES PYLE’S 
PEARLINE hasits place. There’s 


p>, nothing too coarse—nothin 
=~ g g 









too fine for it. 

With the aid of PEARLINE 
a delicate woman can clean 
house and wash clothes. It vir- 
tually takes the place of hard work, and 
is perfectly harmless; in fact, your things 
last longer, because you do not have to 
rub them to pieces to get them clean. 
PEARLINE is for sale everywhere, but 
beware of the numerous imitations which are peddled 


from door to door—they are dangerous. 
POULTRY and FRUIT BOOKS FREE. 
~ and a semi-monthly Agricultural and 


The Publishers of Fa Ht 
A NEW BOOK SD, Family Journal published at Springield, Mass.. make the following un- 
Offered Only by Us. 


















P ented offer, in order to introduce Farm and Home thousands 

of new homes, confident that once a subscriber you will not do without it. 
‘The regular price of Farm and Home is 50 cents a year, but on receipt 

of this amount in stamps or money we willsend Farm ome one 

eer and in addition will send a wo new and valua- 

Bruit Grower 5? these socks wil Se worth ten tones the mney sad 

rower. 3 Wi wo! mone 
Wo any one interested in poultry or fruit. ad 


A FEW OF ITS MANY FEATURES: 
E AND MANAGEMENT, Direc- 


sSETEEAT CARE AND, 
LJ , ° 
ARTIFICIAL FOULTER IAISING is fully treated by 
JAMES KANKIN, whose 16 years’ experience in the business makes him an 











“The Practical 


‘y authority. Teils how to co t home-made incubators. 
Poultry Grower’ f  EREBNe Our TE for Eggs, Ment and breeding. 
ry on nee oy io _— . how to make hens lay 
Is the most complete, FRESERVIN EGGS. This chapter alone will enable you to 
Most Practical Book .3 "POULT 





by holdin: for a higher market. 
ARCHITECTU RE. Illustrations of new and 
practical po.ltry houses. Com entirely of new and practical 
vafwatis informations piantretcs tess several of the ticaises of poulty 
architecture that are sold at 25 or 60 cents each. ew 


each 
+ ah Visa Standara 
ANG FTACTICAl FUT GPOWET worn ya Sean 
Authority, 
> Velie omtaine te Foils ears Of sueneaatal Frade growing. 
aluable to every one interested in fruit culture. E 
, 9” SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER. 
f Toe one ting the above offer wi '3O we will se 
one rops E | nadditon: Mo oN CROPS, HOW TO Gkhow AND 
OW TO SE THEM,” a book of great value to every 
Gardener Farmer. Gives eoncise. m, practic 


common « e and detailed directi 
for planting, cultivating, harves mg and aes nearly 100 oney Ms _— 


ro ° 
Under this offer every one sending ts within if 
ent Be Tercas fel ak 30 days of the receipt of this paper will receive Farre 


H t 
Farm BOOKS FREE! Srvseraturiisererss, « 
tan, Oa RA SEE or Rope ge ae.S 


4 ofthe kind ever published. 








Address, mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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BY ANNA W. BARNARD. 





Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re- 
served). 


Frederic Froebel has said that ‘‘All plays in 
their elements have originated from childish in- 
stincts, but they must be coasciously understood 
in their meaning and aim, in order to reach their 
educational row People think the child is only 
seeking amusement when it plays. That is a 

reaterror. Play is the first development of the 

uman mind, its first effort to make acquain- 
tance with the outward world, to collect original 
experiences from things and facts, and to exer- 
cise the powers of body and mind. The ebild, 
indeed, recognizes no purpose in it, and knows 
nothing, in the beginning, of any end which is 
to be reached when it imitates the play it sees 
around it, but it expresses its own nature, and 
that is human nature, in its playful activity. 
The further its development proceeds the more 
significant are the various movements which we 
know as the movements of the human being, from 
which all culture bas originated. 

‘But this is only the case when these move- 
ments can express themselves unbindered and 
unfalsified, and the child’s nature has not been 

rverted and led into false paths. The human 
nstinct needs guidance by free movements. while 
the brute instinct finds its goal without guidance. 
This guidance can only be given by one who 
knows the goal which is to be reached by the 
manifold activity of the blind, natural !eeling of 
thechild. Withoutrational, conscious guidance, 
childish activity degenerates into aimiess play, 
instead of preparing for those tasks of life for 
which it is destined.”” To a friend’s objection 
that ‘‘such continuous guidance on the part of 
the adult must take away from the childish play 
its artlessness,’’—Froebel oe. **A continuous 
See is not practised; the children have the 
arger part of the day tothemselves. There must 
be no irritating oversight over them; but in the 
kindergarten, they are guided to bring out their 
plays in such a manner as really to reach the aim 
desired by nature, that is, to serve for their de- 
velopment. Does it disturb the plant in its 
growth when the gardener protects it, prunes it, 
waters it, takes the bestcare he can of it? Do not 
the higher orders of animals teach their young 
those activities which they need for self-preser- 
vation? For example, do we not see how the 
parent birds help their young in their first flight? 
The younger and more undeveloped the little 
creatures are, the more they need care and sup- 
port. The weak instinct of the human child 
makes it the most needy of all creatures. 
follow and remain true to nature only when we 
let its products shoot up withoutcare? Without 
care even plants grow rank and wild. * * * 

‘The Kindergarten is the free republic of child- 
hood, from which everything dangerous to its 
morality is removed, as its lack of development 
requires. Childhood must be taken care of and 
protected, for it cannot protect itself, and the 
more tender the age, the more it needs guidance, 
that the body as well as the soul may not be 
crippled.” 

s everything inthe Kindergarten is done with 
reference to the formation of character, not onl 
love and respect for human beings is daily an 
hourly inculeated/ but helpfulness and care for 
allliving things. In all work, exercise and play, 
not ouly the thought but the act of kindness to 
others is helped to its fulfilment. Many of the 
plays are specially designed to foster kindly feel- 
ings forauimals. Every play has its accompany- 
ing song, and every song its appropriate gestures. 
All the movements of the plays are made as 
rhythmical as possible. 

escriptions are given below of two of the 
simpler plays, viz., ‘‘Snow-Birds” ard ‘‘Chicka- 
dees,’’ botifof which are adapted to the capacity 
of very wee children. The short play of the 
“Snow-Birds” is a great delight to the appre- 
ciative little ones, and accompanied by the song 
which follows, a ed after this manner. The 
kindergartner and all thechildren taking hold of 
hands, form a circle in the middle of the room; 
two or three of the little ones are chosen to rep- 
resent the snow-birds, while those who form the 
rim of the circle, remain standing, and with out- 
stretched arms and twiukling white fingers, imi- 
tate the fall of the snow-flakes, and at the same 
time within the circle the children hop around 
and try to imitate the snow-birds’ call for food. 
During the singing of the first. verse, the birds 
cdutimue their hopping and calling and when the 
Tine “Breakfast must be found, you know,”’ is 
sung, a child who has been previously chosen, 
goes through the lively motions of scattering 
crumbs, which are eagerly picked up by the hun- 
gry snow-birds. When the play is finished, other 
snow-birds are chosen from the circle, the former 
ones take their places, and the play is repeated. 

SNOW-BIRDS. 


‘See the snow-flakes falling, falling: 
Hear the little snow-birds calling 
Little fellows dressed in brown, 
Hopping gaily up and down. 


Dowe 


Breakfast must be found, you know, 
Somewhere in the glittering snow; 
Dainty crumbs so nice and sweet, 
Are just what snow-birds like to eat.’: 


The play of the ‘‘Chickadees” is somewhat 
similar to that of the ‘Snow-Birds,” though 
longer, and offering a greater variety of motion, 
and is also a general favorite. Several children 
take positions in the center of the ring, and try 
to imitate the motions of chickadees. Another 
child is chosen to scatter imaginary crumbs to 
the birdies. During the singing of the first 
stanza, the chickadees remain in the same posi- 
tion, and pretend to shiver with cold. As the 
line ‘Do you want some bread,” is sung, the 
birds all hop up in front of the child whose duty 
it is to feed them, and pretend to pick the crumbs 


from the floor, but more often reach up to be fed | ®4 


out of the hand of the giver. Then with their 
hunger apparently satisfied, the chickadees begin 
to hop around inside the ring in a most animated 
way, and when the singers have reached the 
middle of the last stanza, hop entirely out of the 
ring, and with arms extended for wings, fly 


around the room in perfect joy and freedom, and | §4 


continue flying while the singers sing 
“By, by, happy little birds: 
Off the wee things swarm, 
Fiying thro’ the driving snow 
inging in the storm!” 

Any grown person who is inclined to the 
thought that this play has no value even as a 
physical exercise, should try hopping and flying 
around the room, as the only way in which to re- 


| called for, and repeated many times with the 





alize what hard work the muscles thus bronght 
into action, have to do. Yet the children hop 
and fly with ease, grace and delight, simply be- 
cause every day they practice this or similar ex- 
ercises. Theplay of the ‘‘Cuickadees”’ is often 


greatest eagerness and enthusiasm. In connec- 
tion with it is a remembrance of a little girl to 
whom it was an pomy delight, when at a very 
early age she had been a member of the Kinder- 
gartev. Several years after, when she had grown 
to be quite a large girl, she came in one day as a 
visitor. in the thought that perhaps the old 
plays would seem trifling to her, several new ones 
were introduced. She Soined in all these with 
evident pleasure, but just before the ‘‘Guod Bye” 
song, came quietly up to the kindergartner, and 
with a wistful look, whispered, ‘‘Can we play the 
chilly ‘Chickadees?’?” The request was of course 
—— granted, and it was touching to see the 
simplicity with which she performed her part in 
the play, showing how tenderly ber memory had 
treasured what had given her joy in her early 
childhood. Who shall say what influence had 
entered her young spirit; that had left sucha 
lasting impressivn? ay not the words of Syd- 
ney Smith be true, that “if you make children 
happy now, you will make them happy twenty 
years hence by the memory of it.” 


THE CHICKADEES. 


“Chilly little chickadees, 
Sitting in a row, 

Chilly little chickadees, 
Buried in the snow, 

Don’t you find it very cold, 
For your little feet? 

Don’t you find it hard to get 
Anything to eat? 


Hungry little chickadees, 
Do you want some bread? 

I will.give you all you want, 
Or some seeds instead; 

Anything you like to have, 
I will give it free, 

Ev’ry morning, ev’ry night, 
If you come to me. 


Jolly little chickadees, 
Have you had enough? 
Don’t forget to come again 
When the weather’s rough; 
By, by happy little birds; 
Off the wee thin 8 swarm, 
Flyiog through the driving snow, 
Singing in the storm !’ 
* * 


In speaking of the gifts, Froebel said, that “It 
is their simplicity alone that makes the building- 
blocks suitable for children. 1 have also thought 
of carrying the dividing of them still further, 
according to the same law, but that would be an 
error. A further division would make the legiti- 
mate use of them impossible. We can use the four 
boxes of blocks together for a greater increase of 
material. The just line of the division must be 
observed. The older pupils may multiply the 
material by their own discoveries, but then it 
ceases to be a means of methodical instruction. 
* * * The Kindergarten can use only what is 
elementary. My material is all-sufficient also for 
the first school-years. <A too great variety of it 
would prevent the unfolding of the spirit of in- 
vention,” 


SODRDS. 
THE SIXTH GIFT. 


The sixth gift is the fourth and last of the 
cubes, and the last one of the solids which form 
the first group of gifts. The fifth giltis an ex- 
tension and sequent of the third; the sixth gift 
isan extension and sequent of the fourth, being 
made up of twenty-seven oblongs of the same 











size as the oblongs of the fourth gift. Eighteen | 
of these are whole oblongs—three are divided | 
lengthwise, each into two equal pillars, and six | 
are divided crosswise, each into two equal) 
squates, the whole gift comprising eighteen | 
whole oblongs, six pillars and twelve squares, in | 
all, thirty-six pee The bottom section of the 
cube is formed of eighteen whole oblongs stand- | 
ing,—the middle section of vine squares, or half- 
oblongs, lying,—and the La section of three 
squares and six pillars or half-oblongs lying. 
Owing tothe oblong form of so many of the parts, 
it is impossible to divide the gilt into thirds ex- 
cept in one direction. When the cube is made | 
up as above described, the oblongs and part-ob- 
longs are so placed that the gift may be divided 
into thirds from right to left,—into one-third and | 
two-thirds from front to back,—and into one-| 
third and two-thirds,—or two-sixths and two-| 
thirds from top to bottom. 
The oblong of the fourth gift is developed from | 
the cube of the third;—the fifth gift gives a | 
multiplicity of cubes, and the new element of | 
diagonal division;—the sixth gift is connected 
with the fourth and "a a multiplicity of ob- 
longs and divided oblongs. The fifth and sixth 
gifts are equal in size, but differ from each other 
in the number and forms of their parts. The 
sixth gift is first examined asa whole, then di- 
vided, and the relation of the parts to each other 
and to the whole observed. Then the parts are 
classified, collected into separate groups and 
counted. The children are led to observe the 
proportion of size between the blocks by meas- 
uring them together, and on the squared net- 
work of the table. The oblong is found to cover 
exactly two square inches, while the square 
covers but one square inch, or one-half the space 
covered by the oblong; if a second square be 
joined to the one already placed, the children see | 
ata glance that two squares are equal to one| 
oblong. The pillar covers two squares in length, 
but only half ooenee in width, by using asecond 
pillar, the other half square is covered, and proof 
given that two pillars are equal to one oblong. 
The children when asked, ‘How many squares 
or how many pillars are equal to one oblong?” 
readily answer ‘‘Two,”’ having proved the fact 


by actual measurement of the blocks together, | 


and onthe squared table. The oblong, pillarand 
uare are used in measuring the length, breadth 
and height of objects. 

Two squares joined by their largest sides form 
a cube, the children divide this and learn that the 
square is one-half the size of the cube. The six 
sides of the cube are all equal and square ;—the 
square has also six sides,—two of which are 
uare and four of which are oblong. The ob- 
long and the pillar have also six sides, —the sides 
of the oblong are all oblong, and the pillar has 
two square and four oblong sides. Cube, square, 
oblong and pillar all have the same number of 
edges, viz., twelve, and the same number of 
corners, viz., eight. In the cube all the edges 
are of equal length, one inch. The square has 
eight edges one inch long, and four edges one- 











half an inchlong. The oe eee four edges 
two inches long,—four edges one inch long—and 


four edges one-half aninch long. The pillar has 
four edges two inches long, and eight edges oue- 
half an incl long. 

The variety of tigures made with the sixth gift 
is less than with the fiith. Forms of knowledge 
are fewer, being limited to squares and oblongs; 
itis possible, however, to make several sizes of 


these, and to enclose several sizes of triangles, | 


squares, pentagons and hexagous. 

The giit is better adapted to building forms of 
life than the fifth, since twice as large a plane 
can be made, and twice as large a hollow space 
can be enclosed with oblongs as can be done with 
cubes. With the aid of oblongs and pillars, 
buildings 0. greater height can also be made. It 
is difficult to develop one figure from another, as 
new foundations are often required ;—when this 
is the case, the building is to be carefully taken 
down by sections, so as to avoid noise and con- 
fusion, and to keep in mind the idea that the 
figures are to be transformed to others instead of 
being wantonly destroyed. 

Forms of Beauty are neither so many nor so 


pleasing xs those made with the fifth gift. The | 


centers o1 these should be very exact, and may 
be a hollow, equilateral triangle, ahollow square, 
pentagon, hexagon, ete. Triangular forms are 
easily changed to hexagonal, and hexagonal to 
triangular. Quadravguiar forms may bechanged 
from square to oblong, and petangular to Se 
—, etc. Forms of Knowledge in the filth 
and sixth gifts can only be used to a limited ex- 
tent with children up to seven years of age, but 
forms of Life and Beauty may S given without 
limit. Without numerous diagrams it is impos- 
sible to give even a faint idea of the variety of 
ee that can be made with all of the gifts 
which are alike in this particular, that they in- 
troduce repetitions of the same idea under new, 
varied and attractive forms. 

Children in their play with the building-blocks 
are taught the geveral properties of solid bodies. 
By the time they are ready to receive the sixth 
gitt, they will have acquired great dexterity of 

and, and will now be able to separate the cube 
andremoveit by sections, classifying and arrang- 
ing the blocks in order, oblongs in one place, 
squares in another, and pillars in a third, so as to 
be ready at a moment’s notice to choose what- 
ever form they need. They will build with ease 
and rapidity, and yet with such accuracy and 
care as to be almost noiseless in their movements. 

Each gift is first examined as a whole, then 
comes division, with examination of parts, and 
relation of parts to each other and to the whole, 
—then classification and counting of parts, 
building by direction, and, lastly, free building’ 
which is done at the end of every directed lesson, 
when perfect freedom is given to invent new 
forms, in which the principles learned in the di- 
rected work, are intelligently applied. In the 
free building, several children may work togeth- 
er, and thus unconsciously learn the advantages 
to be gained by friendly co-operation. Whatever 
children play with seems to them endowed with 
life, and henceintensely real. The sense of form 
once awakened, will never again sleep, and as 
the children go through life, will be to them a 
source of never-failing delight, and learning to 
view objects more and more carefully, they will 
gradually become able to represent them ideally. 

The sixth gift brings us to the end of the series 
of building blocks, which form the first group of 
gifts. The next paper will treat of Planes. 


[It is not known to whom credit is due for the 
song of the ‘‘Chickadees,’”’ though both song and 
play have been in general use in kindergartens 

or many years. The authorship of ‘‘Snow-Birds” 
is also unknown. The words of “Chickadees,” 
and “Snow-Birds’’ are taken by permission from 
the ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Musie Course,” published by 
F. H. Gilson, Boston. } 
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It is a mistaken economy to buy cheap indelible ink 

as a substitute for the ever re!iable Payson’s, Quality 

is more important than quantity. sold by druggists. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give quay as premiums to those formin 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 picces wiih #10 and #12 
orders, Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with 15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss p Tea Sets of 44 pleces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 13% pieces, with #20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this papert 
we will mail you our Club Book containing acomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Thewhole community sre waiting for you tomake Photographs 
at home, It pays asolid 300 Percent. Profit to either sex 


For free book write to FRANKLIN PUTNAM, Man’fr and 
Dealer in Photo Apparatns, 4823 and 48% Canal St.. N. Y. 
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iE HAIR 


The Oldest and the Best. 
Barry's Tricopherous not only gives brilliancy to the 
Hair. but promotes the growth to such a degree that 


in a few months a thin head of hair becomes by its use 
a thick mass‘of shining fibres. 
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QUICK CURES. 


PROMOTES HEALTH ape & ENERGY. 
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BALL NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not bene- 
fit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
own pliysician will inform you. 
| The celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the United 
| | States Army, lately lectured upon this subject, and 
advised all medical men to make trial of these 
agpnees, describing at the same time most remark- 
able cures he had made, even in cases which would 
| # seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
patients all over the world, endorsing and com- 
mending our goods, We will pe aa A send pam- 
phiets containing specimens of this testimony if 
you still doubt. 


PRICE LI 
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Ex 





ST. 

. full power ’ 
ra-fine Red Satin....... R 63.09 
Nerve & Lung Invigorator 
Corsets...... snveun 


%1.00 1.5000 $90 
Hair Krushes........--..1-00, 1.50, 2.00, 3. 














+++1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Flesh Brushes ..........06++00++e0000023-00, 5,00 
Chest Protector...............full power 3.00 
Throa Fgh eceene . 2.50 
jatic Appliance.. ": 8.00 
Leg . ° . 5.00 
Shoulder “ ee ee bi 5.00 
BEBO DBDGeecccccccccccecesecs o 5.00 
PE RO o 3.00 
ec vccrs cc ccccceccesesece “ 2.50 
Insoles all sizes, per pair ” 50 
Office Caps, #3.00; Sleopin Ca 


Beseeee 3.00 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full. ower 5.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush....... d 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single...... 3.00 


ouble.... 5.00 


ANY ©O THE A VE SENT ON 
4, postpaid, on receipt of price, with 
cents added for packing or registration, and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Mone 
will be refunded if not ba as represented. Remit 
in Post-office Money Order, Draft, Check. or in 
currency by Registered Letter at our risk. 
ordering, ie ge mention this paper, and state exact 
size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make 
all remittances payable to 


“GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B, Each article is stamped w the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietors 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC A SOCIATION, 
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YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 
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Aiscovery chemistry btained @ greater and 
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PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-Renowned Beautifier, 
and no other tollet preparation has y. ~ tnt? oo tntiepeantie ep te, Lh 
SC Crees oe 2 Boe SS y ation prove the role Lav 
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ples, moles, freckles, « . » 
redness and hands, liver spots, etc., ete complexion » 
Sreshness ranslucency which cannot even by the dangerous 

of Ansumc, It removes wrinkles and prevents their after such re- 


moval. FADED complexions » 74 
wonderful resvorative action. 

intended to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the sk 
that naturally heals and perfectly converts the same to ro Beavrr. For 


it or powder, 
, but a remed 


by all first-class 4 . perfumers, and hairdressers it the world, or 
wot on receipt ft wie eon box. Full directions accompany each box. 
funded unhesitatingly if resulta are not 





Money re’ satisfactory. 
CONSULTATION FREE in regard to beautifying and preserving the Complex 
Hair, Hands, Nails, eng our ce and meeoes Parlors. Inquiries ca 

mall; enclose stam . Mention , 
| UEAUTY AND THE ART OF ITS PRESERVATION, @ hand-book of ine 
estimable value for either sex, for the preservation of Health and Beauty, sent to 
address on receipt of stamps. 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 45 East 20th St., New York. 
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STIG TRUSS 
ELA Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
in center,adapts 
positions of the 
body while the bal] in the cup 
resses back the intes- 


ines ust as a pergen 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
nia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain, It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. ¢ 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chieago, Li. 
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1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
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the skin as soft as velvet. It 


ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX seaves the face “kissable” and 
sweet, too, and notin the least “greasy.” <A !ady past 
Wsays, the condition of her absolutely unlined and 
delicate skin is entirely due to Miner's Almond Meal. 
Unlike other preparations it is so harmless that it could 
be eaten in any quantity. Send for pamph!et on how to 
become and remain beautiful, free on application to 
. A. MINER, Pharmacist, Boston, Mass. 
Sample of Miner’s A mond Meal by mai), Sec. 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL.|! 
HOW BELLE BRANDON LOST A GOOD 
HUSBAND. 





BY LAURA GIBBONS. 

Paul Raymond had contidentially told some of 

his young friends that he was ready to take a 
wife as soon as he could find the rigut sort of a 
girl, aud in some way it had beeu whispered 
around irom One to auother, until every fair ove 
in Paul’s large circle of acquuiutauces had heard 
it. it wasoutya trifling vit of intelligence, but 
it created as great a stir amoug the young ladies 
as a declaration of war could uave created among 
the diplomats of a loreigu couutry. It tell upou 
the paterva! pocket-bouks like a financial crash, 
for every marriageable miss proceeded at ounce to 
adorn herself for the conquest. it proved to be 
a grand hey-day for miliiuers aud dress-makers 
though, and the bewitchiug hats and lovely cos- 
tumes they turved out ougut to Lave melted the 
stouy heart oi anyold bacuelor. There were pic- 
nics, excursious and tea-parties without number, 
all planued in honor of Paul Raymond. Fond 
motuers looked hopeful, and did uot believe avy 
human veart count loug resist so vigorous a be- 
sieging as was being laud w Paul's beart, and 
each one fancied that ber own especial charge 
would eveutually win tue victory. Byt Paul was 
the fortunate possessor of plenty of common 
seuse, and lovely dresses, bats, (rizzes, ete., lost 
their effect upon him unless there was a true, 
kind heart and a good supply of practical kuowl- 
edge back o; them. Puul’s mother wa’ an emi- 
neatly seasible woman, too. Tuough not obliged 
to perform any of the labor necessary to the 
preservation of her Well-ordered household, she 
was none tlie less capable of doing so, if the oc- 
casion required. The sudden departure of a ser- 
vant caused uo consteruation in her house, and 
she frequently advised ter sou vever to marry 
the girt who looked with disdain upon the per- 
formance of household duties, or regarded a 
knowledge of the sameas an inferior accompli sh- 
ment. 
Paul’s father was a successful merchant, and 
had lately made his son an equal partuer in the 
business, besides deeding to uim acharmiuyg lit- 
tle cottage in the suburbs of the city. Add to 
such briisiaut financial prospects a prepossessing 
young man with exemplary lLabits, and it was no 
wonder the girls looked longingly at the pretty 
cottage wand grouuds, aad woadered who the fu- 
ture vecupiut would be. None of them seemed 
likely to wiu the coveted prize, however, unless 
it were Belle Brandon. 

Paul aud Belle had been warm friends since 
childhood, aud it had often been predicted that 
the frieudship would some day ripen into a closer 
union, and vow it sve.nel very probable that 
such predictions migut come true, for Paul 
showed a decided preterence for Beile’s society. 

‘“*Wuat a haudsume couple they would make!” 
said a (ashionable lady wuv bad no daushters of 
her own. And it did seem as tuougt Belle was 
weil fitted to adoru tue Ligh position that Paul 
Riyimoud’s wife would occupy, fur she was high- 
ly accoinplisbed in the modera acceptance of that 
term. She had passed three years at a lashiona- 
ble boardiug schvol, and couldspeak French and 
German quite fueutly, could play all the new aud 

pular music, aud tad decorated everything 
oe garret to cellar with her brush. 

Though in tumble circumstances, Belle’s pa- 
rents had expended much money upon their 
daughter's education, hopiug tu fit her for a 
teacuer; but she bad been out of school overa 
year, and as yet manifested no inclination to 
teach, but seemed contented to enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries that for which others toiled. 

Mrs. Riyimond was not pleased with her son’s 
growiug .oudwess for Belle. She was satistied 
that Belle was not qualified to become a success- 
ful home maker, aud without mentioning her 
miszivingsto Paul, quietly determined that he 
should have an opportunity of fiuding out for 
hi.uself, and laid her plans accordingly. She had 
for some time contemplated a visit to some 
frieuds in a distant city, and concluded to go at 
once, shutting up her house, aud leaviug Paul to 
board with the Brandon’s, for they kept bourd- 
ers, and were patrouized by the merchants and 
clerks of the city. 

Paul was well satisfied with his mother’s ar- 
rangement, though he little suspected her mo- 
tive. Tue thought oi eating three meals a day 
at the same table with Belle’s brigutface was very 
pleasing, aud a week later, wheu he found him- 
self cuinfortably eusconced in one of Mrs. Bran- 
don’s cozy roos, he could not help wishing that 
his mother would make a loug visit. There was 
none of the elegant farnishing of his own home, 
but everything presented an aspect of refinement 
and cheerfulness, trom the bright home-made 
rugs on the floor to the snowy white curtains 
looped back with blue ribbons, thatadorned the 
windows. As he gazed admiringly around the 
room, be thought what a lovely home his cottage 
would become when presided over by the same 
fairy whose wand, be fancied, had so beautified 
this apartment, for, lover-like, he attributed ey- 
erything to Belle. 

he Brandon family consisted of four mem- 
bers at the time of this writing—Mr. und Mrs. 
Brandon, Belle, and Alice Neal, an orphan niece 
of Mrs. B.’s, who was studying musicin the city 
and attending the normal schoo!, and working 
for her board at her aunt’s. 

For several days after taking up his abode 
with the Brandon’s Paul was late to breakfast. 
He lingered on parpoee, that he might have the 
privilege of breakfasting with the family, and 

erhaps of having his coffee poured by Belle. 
Bat his little plan failed, for it was always Alice 
who poured his coffee, and Alice who placed the 

delicious toast, poached eggs and hot cakes so 
temptingly before him. Belle seldom appeared 
at the breakfast table so early, and when she did 
get there was too intent upon getting her own 
wants supplied to think of ministering to others. 

**Did you leave some toast in the oven to keep 
warm for Belle?”’ aske Mrs. Brandon of Alice, 
in a low tone, as the family were about to leave 
the breakfast table one morning, after Paul had 
been there about a week. 

‘*What is the matter with Belle that she cannot 
eat breakfast with us more than one morning in 
seven?’’ asked Mr. Brandon of his wife, for he 
had heard the question she addressed to Alice, 
though it had not been intended for his ears. 

“She was busy with her music and paint- 
ing until a tate hour last evening,’’ answered 
Mrs. Brandon, trying hard to apologize for her 
dauchter’s tardiness. 

**Music and painting!” sneeringly replied Mr. 
Brandon, ‘I think it is about time Belle busied 
herself with something of some account. Lam very 
much displeased with the way our Caughter’s ed- 
ugation has turned out. It was just so much time 
and money tlirown away. She thinks she is a fine 
musician, but I would rather hear one sweet 


| home song, such as Alice sang last eveniug, than 
all the } 

and us for painting, I'd like to know what good 
there is in daubiug posies on every little rag 
there is around the house, Yesterday I saw her 
covering u little dust-pau withsomething, and I 
suppose she intends to paint a daisy ou it. 
Maybe I willgetit for a Christmas present. If 
she would get out here in this kitchen and usea 
dust-pan as it should be used, I would be better 
pleased.”’ 

“Belle bas no natural liking for housework,” 
replied Mrs. Brandon, “and I do not thiuk it ad- 
visable to force one’s children to do work that is 
distasteiul to them.”’ 

‘Neither do I think it advisable fora daughter 
to spend her time in idlenessaud tomfoolery 
while ber mother toils and drudges every day ot 
her liie, and 1 hupe you will see, aiter this, that 
Belle performs a share of this work,” answered 
Mr. B. very decidedly. 

Mrs. B. was evidently much annoyed at such 
au exposure of Belle’s faults in the presence of 
others, es pecially Paul Raymond, but it could not 
be helped, for Mr. Braudon was a mau who al- 
ways spoke bis mind very freely, upon every oc- 
casion, regardiess of the consequences. Paul 
excused bimself frem the table as soou as he 
could, for he felt very much out of sorts witb 
himself and everybody else. He was provoked 
at himselffur having been late to breakfast, and 
thus compelled to listen to a family discord, and 
he telt almost angry with Mr. Brandon for hav- 
ing, as he believed, 60 unjustly censured Belle. 
He could not, or would not, believe that Belle 
was 80 indolent and selfish as her father evident- 
ly thought her to be. 

Mrs. Brandon wasa very hard-working woman. 
She said she bad always worked hard, and ex- 
pected she would always have to, but she hoped 
that her children might have li hter burdens to 
carry. Like many another mistaken mother, 
she toiled oon? aud late, never asking Belle to 
assist her with any of the work, but allowing 
her to devote all her time to books, music, fancy 
work, visiting, etc. The result was Belle grew 
to womanhood without acquiring any khowledge 
whatever of housekeeping, and instead of being 
the help to her mother that she ought to have 
been, she looked with contempt upon ‘Cookol- 
ogy,’’ as she jestingly calied her mother’s work, 
and seemed to regard it as asort of degradation. 
Stie said she thouglt familiarity with pots, ket- 
tles, und such greasy commodities was destruc- 
tive of refinement, besides being 80 ruimous to 
one’s hands; aa-1 one day, when her father, who 
never sympathized with her erroneous notions, 
chided her for not helping ber mother, she care- 
lessly replied, ‘‘l do think there might be one 
lady in the Brandon family who can do some- 
tuing besides wash dishes. All that I have ever 
seen of them scemed to have no ambition out- 
side of their kitchens and aining-rooms.”” Aud 
80 the foolish girl thought herself a lady superi- 
or to the patient mother, who toiled on from day 
to day, adding so uch to thecomiort and hap- 
piness of those around ber But ‘tall work and 
no play” not ry! produces dullness, asin the 
case of Jack of old, but it will eventually wear 
out the strongest constitution. Mrs. Braudon 
had been slightiy indisposed for some time, and 
one morning was taken suddenly worse immedi- 
ately after breakfast. A physician was sum- 
moued, who said her illness was caused by over- 
work, and thata rest of ut least six weeks would 

hecessary to restore her to health. Mr. Bran- 
on was greatly perplexed. He knew not what 
todo. Dinner time was coming, his wife sick in 
bed, and Alice out of town spending ber Christ- 
mas vacation. He appealed to Belle for help, 
but she said she would ss soon think of flying to 
the moon as of preparing dinner for those men. 
Disgusted with Belle’s reply, Mr. Brandon noti- 
tied his boarders that, owing to his wife’s illness 
aud his daughter’s incompetence, he could not 
furnish dinner, but would have everything in or- 
der by supper time. He then sent a team to 
bring Alice home, and returned to his sick wife, 
feeling, as he afterwards expressed it, a deeper | 
sense of humiliation than he had ever felt be- 
fore. The thought that his only daughter, afull- 
grown woman, could not help him in such an 
emergency was very mortifying. 

Alice came back soon after noon,and soon had 
the household machinery in motion again, and 
when the boarders came at six o’clock the ra- 
vory odors of a well-cooked supper welcomed 
them. 

‘How very unfortunate it was for mamma to 
et sick while Alice was away,’ said Belle to 
aul, as they were all seated at the supper table. 

“I think we will get along nicely now, though, 
for Alice seems to be perfectly at home in the 
kitchen. I tell her she ought togive up her mu- 
sic aud confine herself strictly to housework, 
for she would be so successful there.’’ 

That was perlaps the most unlucky speech 
Belle Branden eve> made. Paul had felt bis in- 
fatuation for her steadily declining for some 
time, and now her thoughtless words, together 
with the loss of his dinner, well nigh completed 
the work. As he compared the stylishly dressed 
young lady at the table, who seemed to be of no 
use in the world, with the modest little figure in 
the neat blue calicodress, flitting about, dishing 
up the viands that her own hands had prepared, 
the comparison seemed all in favor of Alice. 

When Mes. Raymond had been home two 
weeks, she said to her husbond, as they sat alone 
in the library one evening, that she believed her 
little scheme had proven successful, for she had 
noticed that Paul did not take Belle riding any 
more. Mr. Raymond, who had been taken into 
his wife’s confidence, smniled significantly, and 
said he guessed the young man was on the right 
track now. 

The Winter months slipped quickly away, and 
wheu the violets and crocuses gladdened the 
earth again, Paul’s cottage was remodeled and 
beautifully furnished. 
wedding, a short tour, and Paul Raymond and 
his wife settled down in their elegant home. Mrs. 
Raymond was well pleased with Paul’s choice of 
a wife, for Alice is a lady of culture and _refine- 
ment as wellasa model housekeeper. Paul is 
proud of inviting his young friends home to dine, 
for he knows by past experience that there is a 
skillful hand at the helm. 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ I1lOME JOURNAL.) 
FORAGE, BEE POISON ANTIDOTES AND 
SUPPLIES. 





BY LUCY C. CREHORE,. 





I have received very many inquiries in regard 
to forage for bees. Some seem to think they will 





banished at once, as they secure but very little, 
if any from that source. 


ikado trash she could play iu a year, | 


hen there was a quiet | _ 


New York aud many others, the principal hovey- 
producing piaut, aud in my vicinity comes into 
bivum about the middle of June. The flow ex- 
tends over abuvut three weeks, and during that 
| time, and all through the honey flow, 1 observe 
carefully the condition of my colonies, iv order 
that they may have ap abundance of surplus 
room, a8 upon that depends, to a great exteut, 
| the size of the honey crop. 

Within a radius of a mile of my apiary are 
thousauds of strawberry plants, and while they 
are in blossom their owners say they are literally 
covered by the bees. Last season I secured 
(from this source, I have every reason to believe) 
some of the most delicious boney ever tasted by 
mortals. It might well have been called ‘the 
nectar that Jupiter sips.” 

The bees gather a very fine quality of honey 
from raspberry blossoms, but the bloom is of 
short duration, aud therefore no large amount 
of honey is secured from that source. I do not 
secure avy surplus honey from the early bloom 
of fruit trees, nor from locust, as what the bees 

ather from these sources is consumed in rear- 
ng brood. AsI have stated before, Alsyke clo- 
ver is often sown in the absence of the common 
white clover. After the bees are through with 
it, it makes fine hay, and dairymen consider it 
excellent both for milk and fattening purposes. 

Basswood (also called Linden) is another of 
the honey-producing flora on which I depend for 
my honey crop to a great extent. Asa rule it 
comes into bloom about the twentieth of Juiy, 
but last season it blossomed on the tenth—a very 
unusual occurrence. 

The bees work on it about ten days. In regard 
to it further I quote from Quinby’s “New Bee 
Keeping:” ‘“Busswood honey is without doubt 
of the most superior quality and flavor. The 
blossoms are very numerous, and although there 
are occasionally seasous when they yield but lit- 
tle, the tree is generally a very reliable source of 
honey.” . . . “Im localities where the alti- 
tude varies from warm valleys to high hills or 
mountain ranges the yield will often be extended 
to two or turee weeks. The largest yield of 
honey I have known was from Basswood.” 

From the above named sources we secure near- 
ly all the honey we have iu white, well-filled sec- 
tions. Of course there are full flowers, which 
bioom after Basswood has gove by, but the honey 
gathered from them is dark colored, usually has 
a strong taste, and does not sell readily. ‘There- 
fore I save such honey for spring stimulating. 

Perchance tie reader may notice that 1 have 
spoken of bees ‘‘gathering” honey. not ‘‘making”’ 
honey, as the common expression is. Aliow bees 
to have access to sugar syrup, and after it has 
been stored in the comb it is still sugar syrup, not 
honey, and likewise with any other sweets. It 
reminds me of a certain storekeeper who remon- 
strated with a neighboring bee-keeper after this 
manner; ‘*Why Mr. f Your bees are down 
in my basement making honey out of the molasses 
that leaks from the barrels!”” It may be readily 
seen that the expression ‘making honey” is in- 
correct, as they simply gather it. 

Neither bee-keepers nor anyone else enjoy bee 
stings. (At least I am unable to find avyone 
whodoes.) Idonot wonder. But ‘‘what can’t 
be cureu must be endured,’’ and the pain allevi- 
ated as much as possible. When stung, pull out 
the sting immediately, and then apply dampened 
soda, ifconvenient. It is quite efficient. I am 
acquainted with a lady who was very badly poi- 
soued by the use of ammonia and salt, insomuch 
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that she was thrown into convulsions. But the 
remedy I always use issimply soft soap, which is 
stronger than soda. 1 keep some in a convenient 
Sete ~ apiary, as I fiud it the must efficient, 
Or me al least. 

I will give the reader a leaf from my experi 
ence with stings. Perhaps it might be consid- 
ered the homeopathic mode o1 treatment. After 
reaching the age of twu and ove-half years my 
eyes were troubled by the formation of ulcers 
on theeyeballs. Doctors and change of climate 
werein turn tried, but to no avail, and for a iew 
months Iwas blind. When ab ut nine yearsof 
age, while p!aying inthe yard I received a bee 
— ou uy lett eye, whereupon that member 
swelled exceedingly, tomy own aud my friends 
alarm, In two or three days the swelling sub- 
sided, and since that fortunate occurrence I have 
never been troubled with sore eyes, though the 
never have been perfectly stropg. _ However, 
would not recommend that remedy to anyone 
else, as it might not operate in the same way on 
another persov. In commeucing bee-keepivg, 
parties should be careful to see that there fs an 
abundance of suitable forage. One cannot keep 
bees unless this condition is filled; that is, one 
cannot do it successtully. 

Every practical bee-keeper makes it a point to 
keep aliead ot the demands of the apiary iu every 
way. In early sprivg one should sce that they 
secure the supplies necessary for summer use in 
time,so that when one’s attention is demanded 
in the apiary one will not need to stop to make 
up supplies. Also, ifone uelayscrdering goods 
uptil May or later the orders are not apt to be 
filled promptly. As parties oiten do not seem to 
know what supplies they need until they are in 
waut of them, t will ive some hints. 

First see that the bee-bats are in order and 
clean. If they bave been used along time they 
are apt to have virus on them, aud as bees dis- 
like the scent, they become cross and attack 
whoever wears the hat. 

Look after the smokers. They should never he 
allowed to get wet, as it spoils the bellows 

Then see how many hives you will need. 

I always plan for one new swarm from each 
old stock, and what second swarms I have I re- 
turn to the old colony. See that you have a suf- 
ficient number of section cases, so that the bees 
muy gather honey, and not spend their energies 
in the swarming fever. Also take care to have a 
sufficient number of sectious on hand. It is best 
to buy them in flats and put them up — 

1 use the dove-tailed sections entirely, aud put 
them together with glue, which makes them ver 
firm. I do not like nailed sections, for, although 
they are cheaper, they are not so firm as the 
others, and the honey is apt to be looseved from 
the sections. 

I would recommend the use of foundation— 
both brood aud surplus—to any bee-keeper. In- 
deed I regard it as almost indispensable. Care 
should be taken to secure it, unadulterated with 
paraffine or any foreign substance. I like the 
flut bottom foundation especially for surplus 
use. It is manufactured a“ by J. Van Duesen 
& Sons at Sprout Brook, N. Y., and is certainly 
uwexcelled. I use full sheets of foundation in 
sections, a8 I think it is more profitable than 
**starters,’’ but us the frame I use is shallow, I 
use strips of foundation only one-third the depth 
of the frame, and the bees readily build down 
from that till the frame is full. 

BRADFORD, VT. 
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SOME HINTS ON MONEY MAKING. 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





XIV. 

‘“‘What is the use,’’ cries some despairing sis- 
ter, ‘“‘of trying, when there is so much competi- 
tion in everything? { might sew my flugers to 
the bone, aud not make more than three or fuur 
dollars a week by it.’’ 

Then, obviously, sewing is not your forte, nor 
is it the forte of anyone whocan do better. Be- 
sides the pen is mightier than the needle in man 
ways, and differeut avenues are open to th 
weapou, some of which are very little used. Some 
women are specially gifted as letter writers, hay- 
ing quick perceptions, ready expression, and un- 
tiring fingers; while hosts of people regard the 
writing o. a letter as a sligut improvemeut upon 
ay tothe dentist’s. ‘No oneever gets a let- 

r from me,’ remarked one of this fraternity, 
‘texcept at the point of the bayonet.” Then 
there ure ofteu letters to be written on which a 
great deal depends,—letters to adjust delicate 

ifferences, letters to move obdurate persons to 
graut favors, letters of apology that yet do not 
seein like apologizing, letters of indignant re- 
moustrance, Eeoume of cutting sarcasm, love let- 
ters and 1p geen in short, of all 
kinds and descriptions. 

Complete Letter Writers do not help the people 
who most need them, and there is somethiug tar 
more satisfactory in a living letter writer who can 
enter into one’s noods and feclings at the time. 
It is quite acommon thing for servants to get 
their mistresses to write for them, and especially 
among the colored race; and the ordeal is a try- 
ing one forthe mistress. An experience of this 
sort decided a lady to open a sort of Letter- 
Writing Bureau, and the black Hercules who 
came to her with the request to write a letter 
home for him proved a blessing in disguise. 

“Sandy” did not wear that aspect, however, 
when he presented himself at the visitor’s door, 
with many flourishes, and asked Miss C—— if, 
when she was writing a heap of letters she could 
just tuck one in for Lim? {e appeared to think 
that, somehow, it would get written with the 
others without much volition on the lady’s part; 
and he stood there ona broad grin of delighted 
expectation to tell her what to say. But at 
about the sixth repetition of ‘I’m well an’ ’ma 
doiu’ well” the patience of the amanuensis was 
exhausted, and she suggested that Sandy stiould 
return to his household duties, and leave the 
letter to her—promisiug, however, to read it to 
him when it was finished. 

Tuis invitation was accepted with great 

romptness, and Sandy retired to the kitchento 

oust of the beautiful letter Miss C was 
writing for him. When he heard the completed 
epistle, he rolled his eyes in ecstasy, and said: 
‘You was jes’ made, Miss C , forto write 
letters.’’ 

Sandy had given of the best he had, and his 
somewhat uuique compliment plunged the recip- 
ient into an abyss of ——- She believed she 
could write letters of ali kinds aud descriptions, 
and she had gone through a great variety up to 
the present date; could they not be made to yield 
something more tangible than compliments? 
She believed, at least, in trying, and on her return 
to the city she would see what could be done. It 
seemed to her suburban friends a somewhat wild 
scheme, but schemes in the bud usually are pro- 
nounced wild. 

A respectable back parlor was found that could 
be reuted as an office, and, having issued some 
circulars and an advertisement, Miss C 
found herself, one Monday morning in the early 
Autumn, waiting tor customers. The first fly 
that walked into her parlor was of the blue-bot- 
tle species, and buzzed sc loudly and so long 
that it was difficult to reduce his ideas to words. 
He wanted, le said,a letter written tothe Patent 
Office in Washington on behalf of a wonderful 
invention which he called a Fire Escape, but it 
appeared to his amanuensis so complicated an 
arrangement that before it could be sprung and 
fastene tothe window one might either perish 
or be rescued from without. This, however, was 
no aftair of hers, and she wrote an admirable 
letter explaining what she did vot understand, 
and received a dollar in payment. 

This was her highest charge; to poor servant, 

irls who wanted letters written home she asked 

ut twenty-five cents, and the result of her first 
day’sexperiment wastwo dollars, Not a bad be- 
ginning, she thought. But the second day did 
not produce a single customer. Soshe put an- 
other advertisement in a daily paper, and waited. 
She advertised every other day; and at the end 
of two weeks the profits over and above all ex- 
penses wereeleven dol ars. This was not a large 
sum, but it proved beyond a doubt that there 
were people who wanted letters written, and that 
they wanted them enough to pay for them. 
be work was not altogether congenial, and 
sometimes it was the very reverse; but it wasthe 
best that could be done under the circumstances; 
and having a large share of practical common 
sense, Miss C used it on the present occa- 
sion to cling to what she had until she was sure 
of what she wanted. Besides, her office hours 
were only during a portion of the afternoon, as 
this appeared to be the leisure time of most of 
her customers, and she was therefore free to 
work her own sweet will, so far as she did notin- 
terfere with the rights of others, during a great 
portion of the day. 

The oft quoted sayin: that ‘tone thing leads to 
another’’ was verified quite unexpectedly in Miss 
C———’s case, and in a very pleasant shape. 
Two ladies, evidently mother and daughter, en- 
tered the office one afternoon in a somewhat em- 
barrassed manner, and began to apologize for 
theirintrusion. They were dainty looking and 
well-bred, and appearec to be afraid that they 
were taking an unwarrantable liberty. 

‘Why, no,’ replied the smiling amanuensis, 
“this room is public property. Linvite people to 
come and see me, you know.”’ 

“But we don’t want any letters written,’’ said 
the elder lady, ‘‘and that is why we should not 
have come. Yousee we are strangers here, hay- 
ing come all the way from California to spend a 
month in your city, where we naturally wish to 
see the sights. But we have not the least idea 
where to go; and we thought you might be able 
to tell usof some lady who would be willing, for 
a liberal compensation, to go around with us. 
We can give the best of references, and she 
could do so likewise. 

Itwas a pleasant surprise when Miss C——— 
replied, after a moment’s thought: ‘I do not 
know of any one, unless you will accept me. I 
know the city very thoroughly. and can take you 
to the places where you ought to go.”’ 

This was delig5t'nl, 2nd references being ex- 
changed and fouud quite satisfactory, Mist 
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Cc agreed to call for her charges the next | 
morning. She had unusual qualifications for a/| 
cicerone, and the ladies from California vx- 
eye their appreciation very enthusiastically. 
ay after day it went on—shopping, sight-see- 
ing, exploring—until the three indefatigable wo- 
men were well nigh exhausted. Still, they did 
not give it up until places were exhausted, too; 
and then they recruited themselves with more 
shopping. How they did shop! Miss C 
looked on in amazement, and wondered where all 
the money came trom. But with a gold mine at 
the back of one’s purchases it is scarcely neces- 
sary to count the cost. 

When the auriferous ladies had finally turned 
their faces toward the setting sun, some of their 
reckless expenditures found their way, with the 
sweetest botes of thanks, to a quarter where 
they were quite unexpected; while the generous 
compensation agreed upon was sent separately. 
The recipient was quite overcome and felt that 
an exorbitant valuation had been put upon her 
services; but at least she had not put it there 
herself, and striving torecover her balance, she 
ap lied herself with fresh force to letter writing. 

t did not take long, however, to realize thata 
ramble in fresh fields and pastures new had 
rubbed all the bloom fromthis somewhat prosaic 
employment, and an advertisement of an alto- 
gether different kind soon replaced the former 
one. This was the offer of a lady’s guidance to 
strangers sojourning in the city on shopping and 
Snes excursions, and the anuouncement 
of a Bureau of Information for those who want- 
ed any assistance whatever. Miss C———’s busy 
brain had not beenidle; and it occurred to ber 
that as one party had applied for information, 
why not others? The habitable world took on 
the aspect of a huge interrogation point; and the 
amount of ignorance abroad in the atmusphere 
was simply astonishing. 

The proportions of the office were enlarged un- 
til, instead of being merely a respectable back 
parlor it occupied an eutire floor, and carried on 
a business that was not only remunerative to the 
organizer, but a boon to the public generally. It 
took on various aspects that had not ut first been 
thought of, becoming by degrees an intelligence 
office, a Woman’s Exchange, a Shupping Bureau, 
an Industrial Institute and a ten cent restaurant. 
Of course Miss C———had assistants long before 
this stage was reached, twoworthy women who 
had applied for aid and been gradually taken in- 
to the business. The organizer was notoften 
seen at the rooms now, as she preferred her own 
delightful rooms up-town, and the women in 
charge were thoroughly to be depended on. 

Two years had brought prosperity and the 
promise of wealth, and Miss C——— felt that 
she ought to be a happy woman. But there was 
something lacking; a little romance in the past, 
a suggestion of what might have been ifacertain 
Jolin had not taken himself off in a most unac- 
countable manner, after a trifling disagree- 
ment—vanished utterly, as it were, without leav- 
ing a trace behind—constantly obtruded itself 
into her reveries, and did not in the least mind 
being an unwelcome visitor. She wished she 
could stop thinking about it; she wished she 
knew what had become of him; she wished she 
had neverscen John. At this point she invaria- 
bly cried, and it seemed a pity that shecould not 
have the tonic of hard work again. 

But another tonic was at hand; and ove day 
she went to the office andfound John. He was 
worrying her assistants nearly out of their wits 
by insisting on seeing the lady who wrote letters. 
In vain they told him that the lady did not wish 
to be seen, even going so far as to deny all 
knowledge of her rame andresidence: the very 
‘masterful looking’’ geatleman who hadstormed 
the place with an object was not to be put off; 
and when Miss C——— herself appeared upon 
the scene, she accepted John’s advent in public 
as the most natural thing iu the world, and hur- 
ried him off to ask in private how he dared to 
come, 

‘*People have aright, I believe,’’ was the exas- 
perating reply, “to go to Bureaus of Information 
for what they want to know; and I went to in- 
quire the whereabouts of a certain Miss C ’ 
wan) I had reason to think, was the Bureau it- 
self.’ 

“But I do not see,’ said the lady, dreamily, 
“why you should care about the information, nor 
how you could possibly get the idea that I was in 
any Way conuected with such a place.” 

“Do you remember writing a letter for a man 
witha patent?” asked the ofending John, some- 
what irrelevantly. 

‘Not for any particular man with a patent. 
I think my brain has been exercised upon several 
dozens of them. The firstone, I believe, was an 
uncanny and inexplicable fire escape.” 

“The very one; and it remained uncanny and 
inexplicable to the last. [I was in the Depart- 
ment at Washington, and the inventor of this 
unusable affair chose to imagine that my influ- 
ence with the powers that be was boundless, and 
worried me accordingly. He read me your letter 
once aday on an average; but it was a long time 
before I identifled the Miss C———, who, he told | 
me, wrote it, with the Miss C who tacitly | 
refused to answer my letters.’’ 

A vigorous interruption occurred here, and | 
the tangle was Loe orn | to be loosened. 

‘*Constant repetition, however. made the sen- 
tences familiar, until they seemed to have a well- 
remembered ring about them; and I was sure 
that I had heard some peculiar turns of expres- 
sion be‘ore. Then the name occurred to me as 
not being common enough to expect frequent 
duv.icates, and getting the exact address of the 
Bureau whence the letter emanated, I started for | 
N——~— with the intention of finding out wheth- 
er the Miss C of the letter was really my 























Miss C— What in the name of wender ever 
brought you here?”’ 
‘And what in the name of wonder ever took 
you away from M ”? 
She had not heard, then, the reason of that 
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from him? No, she had heard nothing and re- 
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ceived no letters, and not many weeks after his | 


departure she and ber sister left M——— never to 
return. Their little patrimony was lost through 
an uuwise investment, the sister married, and 
Miss C took to letter writing to increase 
her very scanty means, 

John’s account sounded like a sensational 
story. Business had taken him to a seaport town, 
from which he expected to return the next day; 
but his errandcarried him on shipboard, where, 
‘just for the fun of the thing,” the captain, who 
knew him well, weighed anchor and carried bim 
out to sea before he became aware that the vessel 
was moving; then he was wretchedly sea-sick 
and unable to move for a week; after that they 
were wrecked in a terrible gale; and the sur- 
vivors found themselves at last on the coast of 
Japan. Here John spent a year trying to repair 
his shattered fortunes, as he was unwilling to re- 
turn home in the character of a pauper; and hav- 
ing it in his power to be of use to an American 
gentleman who had great influence in Washing- 
ton, an appointment there was secured for him, 
and he went to take possession of it. 

Of course he visited M——-— first, and found 
his parents and brothers, but everyone else 
seemed to have moved away. No one could tell 
him of the C——-—’s, and none of his letters had 
ever been received. This was a postal mystery 
that would never be cleared up; but as a recom- 
pense, Hat et it was through a letter, and one 
that he had thought a great bore at that, that he 
obtained a clue fo one particular person of whom 
he was in search. 

Miss C speedily reduced her Bureau to 
the ten-cent restaurant, which the two respecta 
ble women were glad to retain on their own re- 
sponsibility—the original proprietor having dis- 
covered in some occult way that the climate of 
Washington was better suited toher constitution 
than that of N———. So the public lost their 
letters and general information, and strangers 
in the city a desirable guide—which offices are 
_ open for some equally efficient woman to 
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SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME R 
MAGAZINE, for $2.00, E 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





PREMIUM List & 





Books 3 Cents Bach, 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by @ celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type on good paper: Sir Noel's 
Heir, by Mia. May Agnes Fieming; A Bartered Life, by Marion 
Harland ; An Old Man's Sacrifice, by Mra. Ann 8, Stephens ; The 
Forcellini Rubies, by M. T. Caldor; The Old Oaken Chest, by 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; The Pearl of the Ocean, by Clara Augusta ; 
Hollow Ash Hall, by Margaret Blount ; Clige House, by Etta W. 
Pierce; Under the Lilacs, by the author of “ Dora Thorne"; 
The Diamond Bracelet, by Mra. Heury Wood; The Lawyer's 
Secret, by Misa M. E. Braddon; The Strange Case of Dr Jekylt 
and Mr. Hyde, by R. L. Stevenson; A Wicked Girl, by Mary 
Cecil Hay ; Lady Valworth's Diamonds, by ** The Duchess” ; 
Between Two Sins, by the author of * Dora Thorne’; The Nine 
of Hearts, by WB. L. Farjeon; Doris's Fortune, by Florence 
Warden ; A Low Marriage, by Miss Mulock; The Guilty River, 
by Wilkie Collins; The Poison of Asps, by Florence Marryat; 
Moat Grange, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Forging the Fetters, by 
Mrs. Alexander; A Playwright's Danghter, by Mra, Annie 
Edwards; Fair but False, by the author of * Dora Thorne"’; 
Lancaster's Cabin, by Mrs, M. V. Victor; Florence Ivington's 
Oath, by Mra. Mary A. Denison. We will send any Four of the 
above books by mail, post-paid, for 12 Centas any Ten for 
25 Centay the entire number (26 books) for 50 Centay the 
entire number, bound in boards, with cloth back, for 75 Centa, 
Postage stampa taken. These are the cheapest books ever pub- 
lished, and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for 
them. This offer is made to introduce our popular publications. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address F, M. 


LUPTON, Publisher, 68 Murray Street, New York. 








Wrinkles, Black-Heads 
Pimp'es, Freckles, Pittings 
Mo es and SupertiuousHair 
permanentiy removed, 
Complexions beautified. The 
Hair, Brows and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book 
and (testimonials sent sealed), ets. 
Madame Velaro, 249 W. 224 St., New 
York City, Correspondence confidential, Men- 
tion this paper. 










BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
44 tricks in Magic, 600 Autograph Album Verses, 34 Amusiog 
| re 

Cc A R DS Set of Scrap Pictures, one 

checker board, and large sample book of 

HIDDEN NAME CAKDS and Agents outfit, all for only 

} two ceats, CAPITOL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 
40 SECRETS, including one to dey elup the form, 
aud a cake of Toph’s finest perfumed soap on eurth, 


for Sc. Agents wanted, Toph& Co., Cincinnati V 





Games, 43 Ways to Make Money. All two cent stamps 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHIO. 
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Apropos of dinners, Philadelphia is a ra- | 
dise for dinner-givers and diners-out. There| 
isn’t the lavish display that one finds in New 
York, but there are a refinement and coziness 
that are not to be excelled anywhere. Few 
large dinners have so far been given in town, 
but still, from what has taken place and with 
what is talked of, it is possible to infer what | 
will be. Heavy joints and other pieces are 
likely to be dispensed with this winter, and 
lighter and delicate viands substituted. Heavy 
silverware, too, will be less used, and lighter 
articles of oxidized silver will be much in favor. | 


winter under the mountain snows, and instruc- 


ber is large. Set pieces, too, for dinner deccra- : 
tions have been sent to some hardy mountain 


tions, are rather passe, and are seen now chiefly 





| at public dinners, arranged by caterers, who of | dwellers to collect it and forward it as may be 


course are, as a rule, slow to depart from old | needed. Of course it will be an extremely 


costly kind of decoration, but then what of 
money when a social sensation is possible?— 
Chicago Tribune. 








forms, and do not set the mode for fashionable 
society. At dinner at the best houses you will | 
find the flowers gathered in loose clusters and | 
set in delicate vases, with, perhaps, a very high | 
and slender vase for the center, so that there | 
will be no obstruction of the people’s view of | 
one another. Roses, too, odes thrown 

down upon the cloth, or upon a silk plush cen- 
ter cloth, make a picturesque effect, which may 


Extravagance in flowers, against which a reac-| be heightened by the use, just now, of autumn 
tion set in two or three seasons ago, will not | or croton leaves. Much is being made, too, of 
be countenanced this winter either, but flowers | maiden-hair fern and rosebuds, the fern being 


TS Te 
o— . 


in moderate numbers will be in vogue, and, in- | festooned upon the cloth and caught “| with 


deed, it would be as difficult to prevent the use | 
of roses altogether for the dinner table as to 
check any other natural impulse. The flowers 
however, must be of the best quality. There 
has been a great advance in skillful horticul- 
ture of late years, and people who go out much 
acquire a quickness in distinguishing.grades of 
beauty in roses and of skill in the arrangement 
that might make things a trifle unpleasant for 
a —<_ ~ who should, after the fashion of years 
ago, like to content herself with the notion 
that all roses are roses, and that the matter of 
arrangement is of no consequence if the num- 





the buds in pink, crimson, golden and other 
effective hues. On one or two occasions ivy 
has been effectively used, but that ic a trying 
decoration, and it is likely either to be a decided 
success or a decided failure, according as the 
hands that touch it are highly trained or other- 
wise. Some people who were in the Catskill 
Mountains this summer, and are well known 
in society for the splendid dinners they.give, 
are, it 1s whispered, to use mountain fern 
largely as a table decoration during the winter. 
The hes is a beautiful variety, delicate and 
deeply green. It grows even in the dead of 


60 cents extra. 


are bisque. 
moved in any position. 
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ages, Shoulder Stock 


EQUIPOISE. 


DRESS REFOR 


READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS 

ADL Es MISSES, and CHITBRENS WAIST a Specialty; 

a Shoulder Brace and Corset Combined. 0 r 
ing Supporters, Sani 


tary 
scalice'mt MRS. A. FLETCHER, "°"wew" Gone 


ALPHA 
JERSEY FITTING 
UNDERGARMENTS 

TO ORDER. 





D1 Al 


or 
Band- 
apkins, etc. 





These dolls will delight the little 
girls. Their hair and eyes are beautiful, 
and their complexion indicates perfect 
health. Any little girl would be happy 
with one of these dolls to care for and 
educate. The face, neck and shoulders 
The arms and legs can be 


kid body of the finest workmanship. 
The head is movable and can be | 
turned in natural positions. / 
flaxen hair, the “human” eyes, the rosy cheeks and beautiful 
expcession of this pretty doll will captivate any little girl’s heart. «It 
has stockings and slippers with bright buckles. 
of your mother’s friends and the neighbors to subscribe for the 
JourNAL by simply showing a copy. Try it and see. 

We offer them for sale at $1.10, post paid, to any address. The 
same quality and size would cost you more in the stores. 


BEAUTIFUL 
DOLLS. 


Given for only 10 subscribers at 
50 cents per year each, or for only 
8 subscribers and 25 cents extra, or 
for only 6 subscribers and 50 cents 
extra, or for only 4 subscribers and 


It has a jointed 





The long ‘ 


You can easily get 10 





=> A SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIB 


ROS a 


ERSONLY.=5 


$1.00 WORTH OF FLOWER SEEDS FREE ! 


To any person sending us only two subscribers at fifty cenis each per year. 





By a special arrangement with one of the largest and best known seed growers in N. Y. State, we have secured especially 
for the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, the best dollar’s worth of flower seeds ever grown, which we propose to CIVE AS A FREE 
PRESENT to every person who will secure for us only 2 subscribers for one year at 50 cents each; or, 4subscribers for 6 months, 


at 25 cents each. 


All colors mixed. 


Phiox Drummondii, 
Carnation Poppy, 
Double Zinnia, 
Cilia, 
Perrilla, 
Portulaca, 
Sweet William, 


Fragrant Candytuft. 











-___. a 


a AL DO 

FLOWERS AT YOUR DOOR. 

A do!lar’s worth flower seeds wil! be del 
ivered free of all charge, at your door, if you 
will send us only two poarty subscribers, or 
we willsell them athalf price—only cents. 





9a" SEEDS AT HALF PRICE:~ 


made arrangements for thousands 


A full dollar’s worth free. 


Comprising the following varieties: 


AU 




















~~ 
~ 


{ \\ hs 4 
sn", 


il ‘ 


To the JourNat sisters who love flowers we offer a full dollar’s worth of 
flower seeds for only 50 cents, or we give them away to any:one sending 
us only two yearly subscribers. 


The above collection is usually soldfor one dollar. 
SUBSCRIBERS---who can not send subscribers--FOR ONLY 50 CTs. 


All colots mixed. 


French Marigold, 
Amaranthus, 
Ice Plant, 
Balsam, 
Petunia , 
Acroclinum, 


Sweet Peas, 


Japan Cockscomb. 





G2 These flower seeds are put up in well-filled pack- 
ets and wrapped in bundles, each containing the six- 
ZZ teen varieties; they are guaranteed to be first-class in 
; every poapecks the same that seedmen sel! for more 
than $1.00. O 
selection of the very best varieties for ordinary garden 
culture, and will make a superb and brilliant display 
from June until long after frost, 
: sae men you can produce all the cut flowers and 
a 10) 
: : tumn months. They are what our conviction and ex- 
pep tells us will result most acceptably to all. 
sast season we sent out thousands of premium flower 
seed packages, every one of which 
and most unali 
by innumberable testimonials at present on file inour 
office. 


n the whole they consist of a careful 
With but little 


ets desired, during the Spring, Summer and Au- 


ave the greatest 
oyed satisfaction, whichwe cen prove 








Flowers at the window indi 
and refinement. 


WE OFFER THEM TO OUR 
We have 


cate a home of taste 


of these collections and can sell them for less money than any other concern in this country. A full 
dollar’s worth for only 50 cents, sent postpaid to any address. 


Address: CURTIS PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 435 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FLORAL PREMIGMS BETTER THAN EVER. 


It is taken for granted that every lady on our list is deeply interested in flowers, and we com 
to every reader of Tne Lapiges’ Home Jounmat. They are all 4 No. z—just such floral 
tested thoroughly, and are found to be just as we represent them. You wiil also find that if 
‘them to you! We have already reached the five hundred thousand mark, and are now after 
going to have that million before the end of the year. Each reader, with a little effort, 

premiums, and your plants will be sent you in the proper season, carefully packed, postpaid, with directions for culture. Try now, and see if you cannot secure a list of 
subscribers large enough to carry off every plant in this list. Remember, ALi OF OUR FORMER FLORAL OFFERS ARE STILL OPEN, and by working hard now for these offers 
you are also having a chance at the wondertul cash prizes to be given to the parties securing the largest list of subscribers up to April 1st. Our floral offers together form a 
magnificent collection of select plants and bulbs—we hope you can get them all! You can by starting Now. 


FOUR BEAUTIES IN ROSES. No. 5. Apios Tuberosa. 


This is one of the finest and most beautiful climbing plants in cultivation. It is 
a native plant and perfectly hardy. Grows very rap- 
idly, often attaining a great height in a season. It 
blooms most profusely, making, with its dense foliage 
and beautiful, rich deep purple flowers, a most attrac- 
tive plant for walks or screens. It has a most deli- 
cious violet fragrance. In growth and appearance it 
strongly resembles the well known purple Wistaria. 
Plant the bulb near a trellis, tree, fence or where a 
rapid climber is desired. A plant so sure to grow 
and possessing such fine qualities should be in every 
garden. Shall it be among your treasures? For 
two yearly or four half-yearly subscribers we 
will send two bulbs of this handsome plant. 
Remember it is hardy and sure to do well. 





€ to you now with an entirely new list of plants that will commend themselves 
ems as you will want in your yards and homes next season. They have been 
catalogued at all by florists this season, some are put at a good price. We GIvE 
a million subscribers. If our offer of choice premiums will bring them, we are 
cap secure these plants. Get to work at once, send us the names al your choice of 


No. 1. A Red Beauty—Papa Gontier. 


This is one of the few new roses that can safely be recommended to our friends 
as a first class rose. Its foliage 
is fine dark green; it is exceed- 
ingly free flowering, with very 
sweet and double blooms; 
flowers double. It is one of 
the best summer flowering sorts 
and is destined to surpass the 
old, well known and reliable 
Bon Silene, which it resembles. 
When this is said, it surely 
means that Papa Gontier is a 
first class hig yi 
are large and long, dark car- 
mine / Em with very rich No. 6. Canna Ehemanni. 

prem, Som = © oped APIOS TUBEROSA. An admirable plant; one of the finest of all the 
pacers ncndbng ee Cannas, and a most distinct sort on account of its 
tel in ee of re large, oval, soft green leaves and rich carmine red flowers, which are produced on 














stifiness often characteristic of | an Bagg Mn gh. 3 “ 

} ee oo pe "4 Th eee. | twelve flowers. The flowersare as 
: A f large as a Gladiolus and are much 

duced, and is offered in many sge & 

florists’ catalogues for the first _— “ RB RK a... 

time this season. The plant is | ly subscribers we will send 

vigorous, handsome and not | : 

subject to mildew. A curious | YOU. one of these Cannas. 

bit of history belongs to this | 

rose. It was introduced from No. qe Begonia 

France some years ago, but 

not much grown, until a New | Rubra. 


York florist found its great val- This plant is not half appreciated 
ue and practically reintroduced | 4s jt should be. It is one of the 
it two years ago. Get ahead finest flowering Begonias in exist- 
of your neighbors by securing ence; a fine erect grower, with 
this rose; we will send you beautiful dark green leaves; the 
a nice plant of Papa Gon- flowers are coral scarlet, and both 
tier for four yearly, or eight leaves and flowers are very glossy 
half yearly subscribers. and wax-like. It is a constant 
Get them quick ;. the demand bloomer and will do well for a vase 
for this rose is sure to-be alae plant in partial shade, and as a 
as it meets a want long felt. waneye plant in winter hes no 

equal. Secure one of these by all 
No. 2 A White Beauty—Marie Guillott. al For only two vearty or 
four half yearly subscribers, 
the mail will bring you a fine 





ROSE, PAPA GONTIER. 


The exquisite beauty of a single bloom of this rose can hardly be described. 


It is perfect in form, large and double to the center; pure white, with occasionally a plant of this Begonia. 
y te tinge of  apeee Re yl to all eer woes Tea roses in its purity of gpa 

epth of petals and shapely beauty. It can be called very vigorous, grows well, an 
is healthy. It is also moderately hardy, and has fine glossy dark green foliage. No. 8. 4 pomea 
There is no finer white rose for general culture. A splendid premium plant. For Mexicana or 
two yearly, or four half-yearly subscriptions, we will send you a fine 
Marie Guillott, and we know you will be pleased. Palmata. 

As the Moon-Flower is receiving ee ee 
No. 3: A Yellow Beauty—Etoile de Lyon. a large share of the attention of all lovers of flowers, we commend this variety as 


one possessing superior claims over the common sorts. 
Its flowers are much larger, bright pink and it is a rapid, 
strong grower. Its leaves resemble the Passion vine; its 
roots can be lifted in fail and treated as Dahlias are and 
replanted the next season. A strong claim, too, for it, is 
that you can take a branch of unopened buds and place it 
in a jar or vase of water, where the flowers will open and 
expand into a mass of beautiful pink, lasting several days. 
It is a rare plant, and must surely be in great demand when 
fully known. For five yearly. or ten half-yearly sub- 
scribers, will send you postpaid a fine plant of this 
variety of the wonderful Moon-Flower. 


This is one of the finest yellow roses for out-door growing, and where it is 
known is taking the place of all other 
yellow sorts. It is a strong grower, 
free bloomer, and moderately hardy ; 
has fine foliage and handsome buds of 
rich, bright yellow. This is a beauty 
and no mistake. You will need one 
of these surely, to fit with the other 
two! The English of the name of 
this rose is ‘Star of Lyons,” and its 
distinguished raiser confidently pre- 
dicted great popularity for it—a pre- 
diction which is being realized now. 
Few Tea roses form such clean, com- 
pact and thoroughly attractive plants 
as do this variety, which affords a 
combination of merits rarely met with. 


No.g. Anemone Japonica. 


One of the most beautiful of the hardy herbaceous plants. 
A finer bed of flowers cannot be imagined than is made by 
these Japan Anemones, which commence to open their 





IPOMEA MEXICANA. 


Send us three yearly, or six half- white and richly colored blooms in August and continue to increase in beauty until 
yearly subscribers, and we will the ne of the congen in the fall. 
; Hardy with a little protection. 
Send you Oey Seeae So Leen. This is a hardy plant, to be highly 

prized by all our readers, an 

Special Combination Offer should command your earnest 
for these Three Beauties. attention. You should at once 
get the subscribers necessary to 
For six yearly or twelve half- secure it. For only three 
yearly subscribers, we will send yearly or six half-yearly sub- 


you the three roses named, Papa scribers, we will send you 
Gontier, Marie Guillot, and this Beautiful Japan Ane- 
Etoile de Lyon. Youwill thank us mone. 

for urging you when you see them 











bloom. You will surely want the NOW, FRIENDS, 
three—very little trouble will secure 

ROSE, ETOILE DE LYON. them. Just a word more—Every plant 

fn this list of offers has been se- 

lected with the greatest care. We 

No. 4. A Clincher for the Above Offers. offer you nothing but choice, 

We think we have made you a very liberal offer for the above three beauties, | an By mes a 

but we mean to have you all secure them, and as a further inducement, we offer, in | expect on fad cur thendn moving 

addition to the red, white and yellow beauties, a fourth—a pink beauty. Itsnameis | 3 along the line. Think of 

Comtesse Riza du Parc. Don’t be frightened—it has a long name, but it is one of 500 ina Guiacitbees ol at 

the finest pink roses grown; can only be fully appreciated brn! ey 2d known. s = | So yo i premium oo Mn 
A ioe robust rece, and sure to please all’ who secure it” Understand that we will in: | Send in your lists as quickly as you can. Give us plainly every name and post office 
clude this grand rose with the combination offer of three beauties, but if you desire address; name your premium plants desired, and they will be or packed. We 
dc: titais Uline dheeee. dtkn Gell hen ent for tase wentle ox tues bait yearly ft en - st guarantee safe delivery. You are running a chance, too, on our cash offers for the 
~ P 13 e, Y il then h y f y nk ssa sean Hal ana largest lists of subscribers that come into our office before April 1st. Remit by P. O. 

cal, ail aiirent sxtiow Don't fail - oat anal for only six La ly or order, postal note, bank draft or registered letter, and address all plainly to 


twelve half-yearly subscribers. ; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 435 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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{For the LADiIzs’ Homes JOURNAL.) 


R’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. 





SECOND SERIES. NO. VI. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 





Sometimes, my dear Gustavus and Julia, I 
write to ove of you, and sometimes to the other. 
But this time | feel moved to speak to both of 
= at once. ne you kuow —_ —- grow- 

and Bessie is apparently growing very 
an Hoa a state of mind that bas all the effect 
of sulleness, to the surface observer? 

And do you know, too, now listen! do you 
know too, that it is all your own fault? 

You don’t see it, and further than that, you 
doubt it? 

Doubtless you do, but that is because, in com- 
mon with other poor mortals, you fail to 88 
the power which the “giftie” alone can ‘‘gie us.’’ 
If you could “see ourselves as others see us,’’ you 
would see that you are doing your two children 
an almost irreparable injury, by teasing them in 
the way you do about their personal defects. 

George has an awkward walk, 1 admit, a very 
awkward walk, but do you i ine it is going to 
do any to tease him about it, more especially 
when strangers are around? George’s feet are 
likewise large for his age, a fact for which sober 
reflection should teach you he is in no wise re- 
sponsible. His nose is likewise small, a fact 

or which he is equally irresponsible. Do you 
imagine, however, that it is anyways amusing to 
him to have game constantly made of him on ac- 
count of them! Do you fancy that he enjoys it 
when in the presence of strangers, you compare 
his shoes to “‘gun-boats,”’ or hisnose to a ‘‘dab of 
putty?” Do you imagine he enjoys hearivg you 
say to him gravely, ‘Georgie, I have no objection 
to your wearing my old shoes, but I don’t like 
you to Wear my best ones without saying some- 
thing to me about it first?’ Is itto be wondered 
ut, that the boy, badgered and harassed in this 
way, learns to reply pertly? In fact { heard you 
say once you “did it just to see what he would 
say.”” And you have enjoyed his impertinent 
repartee. But you will find, to your sorrow, that 
his pertness and impertinence (which you have 
not only fostered and encouraged but actuall 
produced, by an _———- course of treatment 
will not be so readily curbed at a later date. In 
fact, it will go through all of George’s actions 
and the time will come before long, when he will 
not wait for you to begin, he will surprise and 
rather disgust you by taking the iuitiative him- 
self. 

Bessie is of an entirely different disposition 
and, while the effect upon her is equaily per- 
nicious, it is of an entirely different character. | 

‘8 awkwarduess is very much the result of | 
an ill-balanced physical frame, Bessie’s is more 
the result of want of judgment on the part of her 
parents. You bave made the child awkward. 

She has heard so many facctious allusions to 
her large mouth (which you pleasantly compare 
to the mouth of the sanesteps) —her long arms 
(you very often playfully call her “Miss Tuck,” 
you know, in reference to the little chimpanzee 
on exhibition a few years ago)—her freckles, 

which you pleasingly denominate chocolate- 
ops)—she has heard so often of all these de- 
fects, I say, that sheis filled with a morbid sense 
of her own ———— and when auy One 
looks at her, she at once imagines that he or she 
is noting these defects. Picture yourself in the 
same place and imagine whether yow would be 
likely to be less awkward. Another thing. 
When sheespecially desires some article of dress, 
a particular shade of ribbon, or a particular 
shape of hat, do you fancy that it is calculated to 
put her in a pleasant frame of mind to bave you 
say, “The idea! What, that ribbon with all those 
freckles? Have you any idea what you’d look 
like?” Or “Just imagine what that hat would 
look like on vou with all that face and mouth!’’ 
Does this sound coarse to you, when it is on pa- 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


| For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
and may be worn either with or without the bones 


may be removed at pleasure. 
nm » repre 

sents the Walst as 

made for Ladies and 





Misses, ned and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 


“ ibd 


Wi 
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of bust, under fulled | 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
and 4 amy 
ust su 8 pro 
videa within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made fo 
Children and Infants, 

rticular attention 
© the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
e r~y- 8 has . 

ven in shaping 
parte, and from the PATENTED. 

arge variet of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 

PRICES. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
| =6Ri - * Boned Frontoniy, 2.00 
_ | Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 
“ 610, Misses Whole Back, without Bones 1 
“ 611, bd ” ” ae » 6 6 1, 
“ 621, Chiidren’s—withuut Bones. .. . -% 
* 68F, Infants’ = « se eee 1% 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies’ and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, ani give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
e of child. 
ke pleasnre in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mai! to any part of the U. 8., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
wiil exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
3 One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
n the United States. AGdress: 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
279 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
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SEAUTY AND 


RACRANGE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY © 


OZODONT, 


and the breath sweet. It thoroughly removes 


tartar from the teeth and vents decay. 


- SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





r? Lhopeso. For itis coarse, and yet it is a 

ind of coarseness in which people who should 
have much natural refinement, indulge, never 
suspecting themselves of doing anything but 
something that is a little “‘funny.’”?’ © yes! I 
know—it is a very common practice among 
parents, a practice that is carried down to the 
children. Ihearda young girl say wistfully to 
her brother once, as she was getting ready for a 
party, “Does my hair look nice?’? “O yes,’’ 
carelessly replied the young man, adding face- 
tiously, ‘‘What’s the use of you spending so 
much time beautifying. Who co you suppose is 
going to look at you?” He did not mean to be 
unkind, he only meant to be “‘funny,’’ as he had 
been accustomed to hearing his parents and re- 
lations before him, but he planted a thorn in his 
sister’s heart, that nothing could cver withdraw. 

To the young, personal appearance is much, 
and consciousness of defect istorture. If your 
children possess such, teach them to forget as 
much as possible, and allude to them only in the 
kindest and most priate way. By this course 
you willendear yourself to your children and 
will obtain their most open confidence. By the 
other course you will make them impertinent or 
morbid and self-conscious and awkward. 

In Aisops fables is found one about frogs and 
boys which it would be well for you both to read 
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Men of ali stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Panis, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or dance, 
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Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
By reason of late purchases of large lots of 





and reflect upon. SCRIBBLER. 
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Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will 





\ cheerfully return 
\ oc, the money paid for 
BY them, if the Corset 


is not 
War Satisfactory in all respects 


0 R S ET After Three Weeks Wear 
Pte a 1t may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 
BALSAM The Pillows fi! the house with 
wonderful fragrance. People 


FIR taik about it! Great cure for 
head-ache and lung troubles. 


PILLOWS inrctane Agents wanted evens. 


where. THE MAINE BALSAM FIR Co,, Boston, Mass. 








Gorecer tevcene to dressmakers 
endall Ladies, Add., Roop Masic Seatz Co,, » Luianow. 


oolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
red quality of Woolen Goods im our 
Pants. Relwenea, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring, 
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AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





Cures CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


using it, are very fond of it. 
nervous system, restores energ 
the whole system. 
FLESH BLOOD 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


tions of Cod-Liver Oil; ithas many imitato 





ILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sen 


DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES, and all SCROFULOUS HUMORS.’ 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who after 
It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 

to mind and body 
creates new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates 


This preparation is far superior to all other progere 
rs, but no 
equals. The resu'ts following its use are its best re- 
commendations, Be sure, as you value your health and 
get the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. ALXR. B. 

for illustrated 
circular, which wii! be mailed free. Mention this paper. 
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IS THE BEST. 


A RARE BLEND OF PRIVATE 
PLANTATION JAVA AND ARABIAN 


MOCHA-GREAT STRENGTH— 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR—ABSOLUTE 
PURITY—UNIFORMITY AND RICH- 


NESS. 
can and we will send a 





B LADIES! Send 12 cents 
to pay cost of postage and 











THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 


——_ About half of your toil can be avoided 
y the use of 


SAPOLIO. 





| | TEST FREE 
TRIAL Sample. 


CHASE & SANBORN. 


119 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL Musica PEOPLE 


Should subscribe for NORTH’S MUSICAL 
| JOURNAL, the best musical monthly published. 
| Sixteen pages of musical literature and 16 pages of new 
| music in each issue. Every subscriber receives §2.00 
worth of sheet music as premium. With February 
number an instructive serial ‘* Mints on Ballad 
Singing.’’ by EMMA C. HEWITT was commenced and 
will continue several months. ‘These articiesareaione 
worth many times the subscription, and are but one of 
the JOURNAL'S many vatuable features. Subscribe 
now, only $1. a year; specimen copy, W cts. 


A Piano Free 


To the person sending the greatest number of sub- 
scribers before July iy is the Peditshors of the 
JOURNAL will give a SPLENDID UPRIGHT 
PIANO worth . For full particulars address 
NORTH’S MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
1808 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








EYESIGHT BY MAIL. 

of fitting persons 
who cannot see a good optician 
is iy by coutiets and physicians, Send 
din stamps to Qt EEN & CO., Upticians,024 Chestnut St. Pail 












It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
States thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Ite nse saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No. $2. 
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USSIA CEMENT CO., Sc? Srna 


Officer’s pay, bounty pro- 
ENSION cured ; deserters relieved. 
9.21 years’ practice. Success 


or no fee, Write for circulars and new laws. 
4. W. McCormick & Son, Washington, D.C. & CinclonetlO, 


BLACK Restorer will make faded garments 
look like new, Package l0cts. by mail. 
Perfection pyres 4) colors. Agents wanted. 

W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 
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CORNISH’S GREAT INSTALLMENT OFFER 
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id iL, INSTRUCTION BOOK 
=8 delivery on beard cars here FREE. 
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WITH STOOL AND INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
READ DESCRIPTION CIVEN BELOW. 


5 Octaves, 14 Stops, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave Couplers 
and cet dana 


CONTAINS & SETS OF REEDS, VIZ.: 
One Set Large, Powerful ub-Bass Reeds 
o pogemtely Pure, Sweet Melodia pes 
Rich, Mellow Smooth Diapason “‘ 
Charmingly Brlhant Gelcate ste 
‘* Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viola ” 
Solid Black Walnut Case, well and substantially made, 
and elegantly finished and er.bellished with fancy frets, 
carved ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upnght 
Bellow — 4 mn sates bys any — ever ey wee 4 
rollers, jamp-stands, music-pocket, slid'ng fall wit 
lock and all the latest convenfences and improvements 
¥ Al 
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+ pad responsibility from — | Banker. Postmaste: 
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SIBLE 10 BUILD. . 
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ABIES and children thrive 


wonderfully on “ Cerea- 
line Flakes.” 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, says: 
**T do not think there is any arti- 
cle of food as generally liked as 
this.” 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
writes: ‘‘It forms the basis for the 


most tempting and wholesome puddings, both 
with and without eggs, that are as accept- 
able to older palates as to the denizens of the 


| “Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 











